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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HROUGH an arrangement entered into by the editors of the 

SHANE QuaRTERLY and the members of the Commission to Re- 

study the Disciples of Christ this double issue of the quarterly 
(April and July) is devoted almost entirely to the official report of the 
Commission. This body, the first of its kind in the history of the 
Communion with which it is associated, presents a cross-section of the 
type of work which it has been doing, in this issue of SHANE. Inasmuch 
as its membership includes representatives of almost all schools of 
thought among the Disciples we regard it as peculiarly appropriate for 
publication in this magazine. As previously indicated this does not 
mean that we approve the contents of any article nor indeed that the 
Commission as a group gives such approval. Each contribution stands 
upon its own merit and only the author assumes full responsibility for it. 
Put together however these full and frank statements should give a 
somewhat accurate picture of contemporary Disciple thinking. As 
a Communion committed, with special emphasis, to the maintenance 
of Christian freedom, the points of view presented in this report are 
completely independent and untrammeled. 

The October issue of the Quarterly will be devoted largely to the 
celebration of the opening of the new School of Religion building on 
the Butler campus, although there will be other items included in the 
bill of fare. President Robinson and a number of the leading alumni 
will present articles having to do with both the past and the future of 
the institution. We expect to publish essays also from a number of 
our foreign correspondents which should be in our hands by that time. 
Professor Jack Finegan of Iowa State College, who contributed an 
article to the quarterly some time ago writes again on “Liberalism and 
Religion” while Dr. A. T. DeGroot recently called to the Chair of 
Church History, Drake University, furnishes an essay on “The Idea 
of Restoration in Vital Religion.” Other articles not now ready to be 
catalogued will be included in this important issue of 1941. 

The progress of world events has been so rapid during 1940 that 
our quarterly review of the history has appeared strangely out of date 
by the time it reached our subscribers. Even weekly journals have 
suffered from this situation during the past year and the monthlies 
have been especially hard hit. Almost everything gets out of date now- 
adays before it can be put in type. Nor is it possible to write accurately 
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concerning even semi-contemporary events. News is so heavily 
censored and frequently so artfully colored that the truth evaporates 
before it can be distilled from its surroundings. Nevertheless the 
sketch of world history contained in our brief survey should prove of 
interest in the years to come. We are not attempting any such outline 
for 1941 but shall confine our attention to certain considerations 
which appear to be of immediate consequence to our own developing 
field. Our correspondence with readers and subscribers throughout 
the world would appear to make necessary the treatment of certain 
questions which are now uppermost in the minds of our constituents. 
This we shall attempt to do in the present and perhaps in a number of 
succeeding issues. 

The question of pacifism in one form or another is troubling many 
of our friends in the United States and some in foreign countries. 
One minister after another writes to say that he is opposed to war in 
toto and that he will never give his consent to support it even in self 
defense. Our editorial attitude toward furnishing help to Britian is 
regarded by these critics as tantamount to a surrender of vital Christian 
principles. War is wrong first, last and all the time, they write to us 
and one war is just as bad as another. The arguments for involving the 
United States in 1941 are precisely the same as were those that we heard 
in 1917. We were fooled at that time and we are going to be fooled 
again. War-mongering is contrary to the spirit of Christ and if we 
fight Hitler with munitions or with men or with both we are guilty with 
him in tearing down all the props of civilization. If we say that we 
want to establish international order, we are met by the response that 
war is international anarchy and what can we expect if we utilize Satan 
to cast out Satan? There can be no compromise with evil. Right is 
right and wrong is wrong and we must not try to confuse them. It 
is futile to do evil that good may come. War is confessedly evil and 
therefore even if some good may result from it we would still not be 
justified in breaking one of the foundational postulates of ethics. 
There is much more to the same effect but these brief citations from 
an overburdened correspondence will serve to cover the general situation. 

The pacifists who are responsible for the above arguments belong 
to two general classes: the absolute and the relative. The absolute 
pacifist asserts that the use of physical force for moral ends is always 
unjustifiable. This was the argument of Tolstoi and Kropotkin. It 
would of course eliminate the police and the law courts as well as the 
armies. Those who accept it thus become practical anarchists in the 
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full sense of the term, although it must be admitted that they do not 
belong to the bomb squad. However attractive their position may be 
ideally, hardly anybody will concede that it is practical in the kind of 
world in which we live today. Absolute pacifism is therefore negligible 
so far as present day arguments are concerned. If pinned down to the 
straight facts nobody wants to defend it at the present time. Relative 
pacifism admits the necessity and desirability of using a certain amount 
of physical force in order to achieve moral ends especially in the field 
of social organization. There is no criticism of the police court, the 
prison and in many cases of the guillotine or the electric chair.. All war 
however is attacked because it is considered to be international anarchy 
and a violation of fundamental social morality. If the relative pacifist 
is asked what he will do with Hitler or Mussolini he does not give any 
consistent answer. Sometimes he says he would try “moral suasion,” 
sometimes economic rather than military pressure and occasionally 
that he would fudge a little on the armament proposition by fighting a 
strictly defensive war. The truth of the matter is that his theory does 
not meet the needs of the world situation and he is conscious of the fact 
although he does not like to admit it. Relative pacificts who live in 
England have mostly abandoned their position. They have not lost 
their horror of war but they realize that there are situations in this 
tangled world when the only practical way to secure any improvement 
is by choosing the lesser of two evils. 


Among many of the younger generation at least there is a definite 
increase in cynicism with which the church will have to deal during the 
next decade. Perhaps there is more of this in America than in Eng- 
land. Across the seas the danger is so immediate, the challenge to 
heroism so direct and the general atmosphere so electric that the in- 
habitants have no time to develop cynicism. In America we are far 
enough removed from the actual scene of conflict to furnish some 
time at least for reflection. 


The death of Henri Bergson in January removes from the im- 
mediate scene the man who generally has been considered the greatest 
of present day philosophers. In America Bergson has been especially 
popular since he was introduced to the ordinary public by William 
James. His “Creative Evolution” produced quite a stir when it 
appeared some three decades ago and it was the subject of much con- 
troversy on the part of the intellectuals. Many people who reacted from 
the rising tide of Positivism and Instrumentalism, hailed Bergson as 
the deliverer of their spirits. He gave the Gifford Lectures but so far 
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as we know they were never published unless his final work “The Two- 
Fold Source of Morality and Religion” may be regarded as incorporat- 
ing something of their substance and point of view. Bergson was born 
a Polish Jew but a few years before his death was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. His former comrades did not take this action 
too seriously just as they failed to regard with any degree of solemnity 
the “conversion” of Disraeli to Anglicanism. Certain it is that Berg- 
son affirmed his solidarity with his persecuted people when the Hitler 
avalanche swept over Paris in the early summer of 1940. The collapse 
of his nation was too much for the old philosopher. Like Freud he 
could not survive too rude an uprooting. Just what will be the ultimate 
judgment of posterity with regard to the permanent value of Bergson’s 
thought no one can say. His emphasis upon freedom and his striking 
analysis of time and memory scarcely can be thrown into the discard. 
His thought is stimulating in any case and he appears sure of a definite 
place in the pantheon of the philosophers. 

There seems to be something peculiarly fitting in the puncture 
of the Fascist imperialistic balloon in Italy. Il Duce was the most 
bombastic of all the dictators and certainly rivaled Hitler in the public 
eye. It was a momentous decision when on June roth, 1940, he decided 
to abandon his fictitious neutrality and openly to enter the war. As 
Raymond Grand Swing has said, this day may well prove to have been 
the decisive moment for both Hitler and Mussolini. By the spring of 
1941 Mussolini was already a drawing man with his hands tightly 
clasped around the neck of Hitler. The President of the United States 
characterized the action of Il Duce as a stab in the back and future 
historians are likely to agree with him. They are also likely to observe 
that this kind of assassination does not pay. Italy by entering the war 
when the fall of both France and England seemed to be assured, 
counted on picking the bones of the two democracies. Events did not 
work out that way. France capitulated it is true, but Italy did not 
profit very much by the fall of Paris. England still held out and 
although the Italians commenced a major offensive towards the Suez 
Canal they never got any farther than the outskirts of Egypt. Then 
the Italian dictator tried to overwhelm Greece. It is a curious fact that 
the Fascist powers never voluntarily attacked a nation of any size. 
They will pounce on a small country and devour it but will back away 
from a larger nation which will show fight. So Russia attacked 
Finland and Hitler Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria in turn. Musso- 
lini thought that Greece was about his size. He put his armies in 
motion but to the surprise of the whole world the Greeks turned upon 
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him and at the time of writing have reconquered a large part of Albania. 
In the meantime the English took the offensive in Libya and conquered 
the greater part of the country while overwhelming the Italian forces 
in Somaliland and Ethiopia. The Italian fleet which had been built up 
to considerable proportions was almost annihilated in two major en- 
gagements with the British with the total result that by April, 1941, 
Italy was practically out of the war. German forces occupied a large 
part of the country to preserve order and German airplane alone stiff- 
ened what little resistance the once proud Fascists were able to make. 
That the Italians had no stomach for the war was made abundantly 
clear by the inadequate defense which they put up against foreign 
attack. The collapse of one of the two major axis powers left the others 
in grave peril. If Mussolini had remained neutral in June, 1940, it 
would have been vastly better both for Italy and Germany. The policy 
ot spoilation is despicable in theory and not infrequently destructive in 
practice. 

After a long debate which would not have been tolerated in any 
totalitarian country, the United States Congress passed the Lend-Lease 
Bill by a decisive majority. The measure went across with a bang 
just at the time when it appeared that the opposition was growing 
stronger and that a fillibuster might keep the bill from becoming law 
indefinitely. Just at this moment something happened and the measure 
went through almost without further discussion. What transpired is 
said to have been the acquisition by the administration forces of a large 
number of affidavits showing that most of the telegrams and letters 
forwarded in such large numbers against the bill were forged or 
fraudulent. The facts were so damaging that the isolationist leaders 
did not dare to risk an expose. After the bill was passed further 
opposition to the administration program crumbled and disappeared. 
The seven billion appropriation to help the enemies of Hitler went 
through both houses almost without debate. Other measures designed 
to emphasize the anti-fascist program were speedily placed on the 
statute books and the nation went forward toward what the older 
statesman were accustomed to style “its manifest destiny.” 

If the Germans and Italians refused openly to make war on the 
United States, this was only because it was not good policy. Nobody 
has accused the German high command of the lack of military in- 
telligence. Obviously a military invasion of the coast line of the 
United States is an impractical dream. Stopping our production and 
sabotaging our industries is much cheaper and probably much more 
effective. It may be questioned whether the German bombing of 
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England or the corresponding achievements of the R. A. F. on the 
Continent slowed up military production as much as the major strikes 
at such plants as the Ford Motor Company, Bethlehem Steel, and other 
giant concerns in America. Perhaps fewer airplanes and other trans- 
portation facilities were destroyed by sabotage in the United States, 
than by bombs and gunfire across the Atlantic but when the cost of the 
two operations is calculated it is probable that the war in America se- 
cured better results for Berlin and Rome than the war in Europe. If 
anyone thinks that the labor troubles in America during the early winter 
of 1941 were purely accidental or local he is entitled to his opinion but 
that is about the best that can be said for the theory. Nevertheless the 
slow moving American democracy knew where it was going and could 
not be diverted from the pathway it had marked out before it. The 
President and Congress represented the will of the people or at least 
of an overwhelming majority of the citizens. The Hitler labor war was 
unfair to the laborers themselves and unfair to the American people as 
a whole. It bolstered hopes abroad which could never be realized and 
thus in the long run did not help the Fascist cause. In the United 
States it created a certain prejudice against the unions on the part 
of the general public which it will require a good many years to over- 
come. 

The questions as to what is to happen after the war is deservedly 
attracting a good deal of attention in this country and abroad. The 
Archbishop of York’s suggestions published in the last issue of SHANE 
have aroused a good deal of comment and are certainly worthy of 
further study. Mr. Clarence Striet has formulated a program looking 
toward the Federal union of the English speaking democracies which 
is attracting widespread attention in all parts of the world. The larger 
American universities all have Federal Union chapters and such organi- 
zations are frequently to be found in the larger urban communities. 
Mr. Herbert Hoover in a noteworthy address over the radio on the 
evening of March 28, 1941, expressed his deepest conviction that the 
people of the world would not repeat the mistake of 1920 but would 
organize for peace after this suicidal struggle was over. Lord Halifax 
in his first address on American soil, expressed almost identically the 
same opinion and the President of the United States and the present 
Secretary of State have likewise indorsed the same idea. It seems 
unthinkable that after the democracies have won the war they should 
once more lose the peace. The SHANE QuaRTERLY does not believe 
that this will be true but it does call upon Christians of all groups and 
classes as well as upon Jews and others who believe in fundamental 
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morality to work together at the next peace conference for a just and 
righteous world organization. War must be abolished and this can be 
accomplished only by men of good will working together steadily t 

achieve the indispensible goal. Peace on earth, yes, but only amon ai 
of good will. Surely the men and women of good will will cabin 
the real peace to escape them after the present carnage is over 








THE DISCIPLES AND NEW FRONTIERS 
The President’s Address at the International Convention 
By 
WILLIAM F. ROTHENBURGER 


T IS not easy to choose wisely the subject matter for the opening 
address of so important a convention as this. The geographical 
setting is made sacred by Iowa’s important part in the early history 

of the cause we represent and by a long list of names, the very mention 
of which quickens our intellects and stirs our emotions. 

Certainly no serious-minded group drawn together by the mag- 
netism of Christ can be unimpressed by the array of subjects now 
looming above the horizon, subjects having to do with the processes of 
bringing the Christian philosophy of life to bear upon both the indi- 
vidual and upon his bewildered world. But wisdom has ordained that 
these intriguing fields shall be invaded by others. 

The task to which I have dedicated these moments is to call us 
back to the irenic of our existence and to answer the question, Can our 
integrity be maintained in the face of new frontiers? 

a 

Most of us have been wont to believe that the denominationalism 
against which our fathers protested was wholly of theological origin. 
Now comes a contemporary churchman defending the thesis that the 
divisions of the church have also a very distinct social origin. He con- 
tends that it is impossible to understand the Roman Catholic church 
without some familiarity with the Roman Empire and the Latin mind; 
that one can scarcely interpret the Lutheran church without some 
knowledge of the German state of Luther’s day and the economic and 
social conditions of his people; or the Methodist church until one 
visualizes the social and political England of Wesley’s day. 

It is contended that the interpretation of the Scriptures has too 
often been governed by the political and economic conditions of the 
hour. For example, because slavery possessed economic value in the 
southern states, it was easy for the slave-holding Christian to believe 
that from the time of Ham God ordained that one part of the race 
should serve the other part. He also found New Testament sanction 
for his convictions in the fact that Jesus spoke of masters and slaves 
and that Paul advised the return of Onesimus to Philemon. On the 
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other hand, it was easy for the northern Christian for whom the institu- 
tion had little economic advantage to conterid that slavery was contrary 
to the whole genius and spirit of Christ; and that Paul actually asked 
that Philemon receive Onesimus “no longer as a slave, but as something 
better—a dearly loved brother.” Thus, while the ultimate apology for 
denominationalism is theological, nevertheless it is argued that “theo- 
logical opinions have their roots in the relationship of the religious life 
of the cultural and political conditions prevailing in any group of 
Christians.” 

While our fathers raised a protest against a church divided by 
theological partitions without stopping to survey their social sources, 
nevertheless, the democratic soil of the midwestern frontier helped im- 
measurably the democratic interpretation of the Scriptures. A classless 
society to which they had come proved to be fertile soil for the con- 
tention that the church of the New Testament was “essentially, inten- 
tionally, and constitutionally one.” It was this conviction that domi- 
nated them and on which they staked their all. 

* * * 

If this thesis is at all defensible, then we have at least a major 
reason why the ethics of the gospel have been so frequently subordinated 
to the ethics of the secular world. The fact that this plea for the unity 
of all believers followed the geographical frontiers a century and a 
quarter ago, is not to say that it cannot be applied to the new frontiers 
of our day. Surely one of the reasons why the church has not spoken 
a more courageous word on the ethical sins of our generation is because 
of its divided state. It has no common mouthpiece. It is like an army 
without a common objective or a nation without studied coherence. 
Surely the demands for a united Christendom are even greater in the 
face of our new frontiers than they were in the day of our fathers. 

Neither will it be amiss to remind ourselves that we have no other 
legitimate reason for existence in a civilization already surfeited with 
sects and denominations. Every other traditional tenet we possess, 
from the form of government to the form and design of baptism, is 
both held and practiced by others. 

How well we have been able to maintain our own unity is an 
important subject. Common honesty demands for it a hearing. Dur- 
ing the life of Alexander Campbell there was a reasonable unity of 
thought and action in what was deemed the essentials. This was due 
in no small measure to the fact that for more than a third of a century 
he was the accepted interpreter of the movement both in public speech 
and through The Millennial H arbinger. Soon after his death other jour- 
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nals came into being to voice the divergent views of those to whom the 
new activities of the rapidly growing brotherhood were looked upon 
with disfavor. As new issues arose, new journals followed either to 
defend or to repudiate. Nevertheless, for a hundred years the integrity 
of the brotherhood was maintained in spite of diversity of thought. 

In 1906 about a third of a million of the brotherhood, principally 
in the South, who honestly questioned the use of musical instruments 
in worship and the forming of missionary organizations to carry out 
the Great Commission, requested the government census to give them 
a separate classification under the name Churches of Christ. These 
brethren have their own college, their own publishing house, and they 
carry on their own missionary activities. 

In common with other Protestant bodies, two theological groups 
have existed among us. These have gone by the obnoxious and divisive 
terms “liberals” and ‘conservatives,’ more recently called “modernists” 
and “fundamentalists.” Both groups have developed a journalism and 
an educational technique. The conservatives have also built an inde- 
pendent missionary program, operate a publishing house, and hold 
occasional parallel conventions. 

Meantime, the great body of the brotherhood has forged ahead 
with enlarging and commanding interests, choosing to stress the 
Christianizing of the world rather than majoring in theology or 
methods. In justice to facts, it needs to be said that in this main stream 
of Discipledom are to be found many representatives from the other 


groups. 
* * * 


We submit to you that in view of our historic irenicon and our 
traditional passion for a united Christendom, the picture we have 
frankly tried to paint with pigments out of the laboratory, is not a little 
disquieting. Every earnest adherent among us must feel a sense of 
weakness in this situation. He faces an awkward paradox as he tries 
to tell a divided church how to unite. Neither does it require a prophet 
to foretell the dangers to our organic unity which inevitably await us 
should our present divergencies be further encouraged. 

Born as we were on American soil and cradled in the spirit of 
liberty it is scarcely an accident that we should find at this time in our 
history a parallel to one of the crises in the development of our republic. 
Remembering that crisis and those immortal words spoken at Gettys- 
burg, we too may reflect that sixscore and five years ago, our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new brotherhood conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that the Church of Christ is “essentially, 
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intentionally, and constitutionally one.” Now we are engaged in a 
great struggle to determine whether this brotherhood or any brother- 
hood so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. If it can, we shall 
prove to the world the practicability of the prayer of our Lord and 
match the courage of our fathers in daring to believe that it is possible 
to turn the many streams of the divided church into one irrestible cur- 
rent of spiritual power. 
* * 2K 

But on the other hand, if we cannot maintain our own unity then 
future historians will review the lofty motives which gave us birth and 
catalogue ours with that long list of other forgotten movements which 
prospered for a time but became victims of the sin they arose to combat. 
We take heart in the fact that our fathers maintained their unity during 
the crisis of the Civil War. While four of the strongest Protestant 
groups were torn asunder by the controversy on slavery, men like Moses 
E. Lard contended, “We can never divide.” We need this emphasis 
today. 

However, it is our conviction that we will never weld ourselves 
into a closer unity until, with the utmost of frankness and in the spirit 
of Christ, we drag out into the open the major issues which are dis- 
turbing us. The great rank and file of our people are ignorant of these 
issues. They have heard rumblings of discord which have dampened 
their ardor but they have been ignorant of the causes. Furthermore, 
those who have received their information from but one angle of what- 
ever source, have been automatically shunted into a partisan camp and 
have often developed an unholy prejudice. Only those who open- 
mindedly have made the effort to weigh all the facts involved have had 
their fears dispelled, their hearts warmed, and their faith in our mission 
and integrity enlarged. 

* * * 

What, then, are some of the issues which have disturbed us? The 
first, and one of the oldest of these, is the missionary enterprise. It was 
forty years before our fathers discovered the Great Commission. A 
recent volume on American religion credits Alexander Campbell with 
being unfavorable to organized missions. The author of that volume 
was right in his interpretation of Mr. Campbell’s attitude prior to 1830. 
But if he will read The Millennial H arbinger he will discover that Mr. 
Campbell gradually saw the need of some organized effort and that in 
1849, when the American Christian Missionary Society was formed at 


Cincinnati, he was made its first president. This position he held to the 
day of his death. 
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It will also be remembered that the belief honestly held by some, 
that the New Testament contains a blue print for every detail and 
emergency of the church for all time, led them to look with disfavor on 
organized missions. Except for the brief period when the “Louisville 
Plan” which provided for closer organized supervision operated in 
1869 that feeling has existed. 


But what is to be done about it? It certainly does not constitute a 
sin for a congregation or individual to satisfy the conscience in expend- 
ing missionary funds for any good cause. The sin arises only when 
methods are made a test of fellowship. If in the spirit of our fathers, 
we could henceforth put the question of methods and policies in the 
category of nonessentials as our genius demands, thus lifting the whole 
matter out of the realm of controversy and resting it with the conscience 
of the individual and the local congregation, our problem would be 
solved. This issue should not be made a test of fellowship among us. 


Another new frontier which is intriguing the church of our genera- 
tion is the relation of Christianity to the collective world in which we 
live. Curren ,ournalism indicates that Protestantism is crystallizing 
into two attitudes. One attitude dogmatically contends that the gospel 
message is primarily individual and doctrinal and that by converting 
individuals society automatically becomes Christian. The other as 
dogmatically affirms that after nineteen centuries of individual em- 
phasis, the Kingdom has not yet come and that our so-called Christian 
civilization is still pagan; that Christianity’s message is first to society 
and that out of a Christianized society comes the Christian individual; 
that the church must first effect a spiritual climate before the individual 
soul can thrive. 


The Disciples of Christ have not escaped this tremendous issue. 
But being a Bible people, let us subject it to the test of one of our 
favorite slogans, ‘““Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the 
Scriptures are silent, we are silent.” When we examine this slogan in 
the light of our history we soon discover that it was applied almost 
exclusively to the theological issues with which our fathers were 
grappling. This was most natural when we remember that among the 
questions to be answered were, What is conversion? is the Bible a level 
book? what name shall the church wear? what must I do to be saved? 
For the meeting of such issues it served a noble purpose and still does. 
But whether we know it or not, these questions are being supplemented 
and sometimes wholly displaced by the universal one, What must our 
civilization do to be saved? How can the church save the disintegrating 
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home? how can it save us from another war, from ruthless competition, 
from pagan morals, and from hatred among classes and races? 

To say that our pioneer fathers had no thought of a social gospel 
would be untrue. While the social frontier of their day had not yet 
fully come into the Christian purview, nevertheless they spoke out 
boldly against war, for example. They took no dogmatic stand against 
the institution of slavery, but the fact is that Alexander Campbell, 
though living south of the Mason and Dixon line, never owned a black 
man, while Barton W. Stone freed his slaves and tilled his soil with 
his own hands. But when we apply this tremendously effective slogan 
to the social frontier, we discover that the Scriptures have much to say 
also about that long category of social sins which are gnawing at the 
very heart of our civilization. 

The pathos is that any informed Christian should attempt to divorce 
these two well-defined aspects of the gospel. As well try to separate 
the Siamese twins or divorce a rose from its perfume and color. While 
the parable of the Prodigal Son is a classical example of individual 
salvation, the parable of the Good Samaritan is an equally classical 
example of the salvation of society. Here again, we need to maintain 
our scriptural balance and spend our united efforts both in converting 
the individual and in combating the social evils of our day. 

ok * 2K 

Yet another thing which disturbs us is the varying attitudes among 
us toward Christians who approach the question of unity from another 
angle. To the north of us more than two millions from three great 
Protestant bodies have formed the United Church of Canada. In 
Europe several denominations have joined their forces in the last de- 
cade. On the mission fields great union movements have been effected. 
In our own United States twelve unions have taken place in the last 
three decades. Besides. this in America, two thousand communities 
have pooled their religious interests in nonsectarian churches and 
twenty-two million Protestants representing twenty-four communions 
have federated for the purpose of creating a Christian civilization. 
Without assuming to censor these efforts toward a united Christendom 
or to argue how much we have contributed to their existence, two facts 
remain, namely, that a kind of union is going on all about us and second, 
that our passion for unity is less vocal than at any time in our history. 
We have no vigorous program either to foster our own solidarity or to 
co-operate with those who believe in organic unity. Therefore, two of 
the most vital questions among us are, What are we going to do to 
Practice unity among ourselves, and what shall be our attitude toward 
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other bodies who are actually finding a way, inadequate though it may 
be, to practice it among themselves ? 
oe ee 

The last of the disturbing issues of which our limited time permits 
is that ever present question of speculative theology. Paradoxical 
though it is in view of our origin, we have been disquieted by the 
existence of more than one theological viewpoint among us. Our 
fathers, who were no mean students of history, discovered that before 
the Lutheran church was a hundred years old it, too, began to divide 
over theological issues; that in 1630 Rupertur Meldenius, a German 
churchman, challenged his disputatious contemporaries with the slogan, 
“In essentials, unity; in nonessentials, liberty; in all things, charity.” 
They adopted this slogan and with marked success. 

Our weakness today is not that we have forgotten the slogan but 
that we have transposed some of the elements involved. I think it may 
be said that the sum total of that which our fathers put under the 
category of essentials was summed up under the great confession, 
“Thou are the Christ, the Son of the living God.” They spoke of it as 
“the creed that needs no revision.’”’ All else was classified under non- 
essentials. Too many of us have placed in the category of essentials 
not only speculative theology but policies, missions, methods, and forms 
of worship. We have made these tests of fellowship, and the process 
has been both harmful and divisive. 

Then, too, our fathers took the word “liberty” with all seriousness. 
That word had in it the tang of the democratic atmosphere expressed 
in the familiar governmental slogan, ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 
When it came to interpreting the Scriptures, Alexander Campbell said, 
“T want to read my Bible every day as though no man had ever read it 
before me.” After spending forty years in that frame of mind he 
continued that he never would have left the Presbyterians or the Bap- 
tists if they had tolerated him and had given him the liberty of preach- 
ing what he believed. | 

Many a man in our Zion today does not feel that liberty. He has 
been intimidated by our sinful and unchristian custom of classifying 
and labeling each other. These men know that if they are seen too often 
in the company of certain groups, if they appear on certain programs, of 
send an article to certain journals, their heads will forthwith fall under 
the ax of opposing groups, meetings, or journals. Is it possible that 
we have permanently lost the exhilarating experience and the deep emo- 
tion which emanate from the intellectual and social liberty of our 
fathers? This condition has silenced many a clarion voice and has 
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covered many a facile pen with deadly rust. It is a slavery even blacker 
than that from which the Civil War emancipated us, because it exists 
in the name of religion. Give us the spirit of Christ- for, “Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Restore this liberty among us and no individual or congregation 
will be enslaved by any organization, by any group of men, or by any 
type of journal. Neither can this liberty be translated into license or 
anarchy. On the contrary, it implies co-operation, where the will of the 
majority is respected. For the liberty of our fathers we pray. 

The third clause in this slogan of our fathers we have all but 
forgotten, “In all things charity” or love. Here we have followed the 
footsteps of other reformers, of whom Luther is an example. How 
he thundered out those great words of Paul, “The just shall live by 
faith’; and what a contribution he made to all succeeding generations! 
But Luther seems to have forgotten that when the same apostle spoke 
of the three graces—faith, hope, and love—he also said, “but the great- 
est of these is love.” Even this great reformer refused to love Zwingli 
face to face because they did not see eye to eye in the eucharistic con- 
troversy. 

* * * 

In his Comprehensive History of the Disciples, W. T. Moore re- 
minded his readers at the end of our first century that living in the. 
valley always accentuates the distances between mountain peaks. At 
Interlaken, Switzerland, one sees in the distance silhouetted against the 
sky those majestic Alpine peaks—Jungfrau, Scheideck, Wetterhorn— 
and how great are the distances that separate them! But as one ascends 
their slopes the deep valleys gradually disappear and upon reaching the 
heights, they have all but gone. Even so in religion. If we are content 
to live in the valley of criticism, legalism, and Pharisaism, social and 
economic determinism, the distances between us and those who do not 
see eye to eye with us will seem too great ever to be removed. But if 
together we are willing to climb the heights of love with Him who died 
because He loved, then our differences will disappear, while hate, envy 
and unholy suspicions will be unknown. Standing with Him on the 
lofty heights of love, we will say, “Lord, it is good to be here. Let us 
build three tabernacles,” one for my anti-brother, one for my conserva- 
tive brother, and one for my liberal brother. Jesus challenges all of us 
today with the old but ever new frontier of the mountain heights of 
love to which we have not yet attained. 

* * x 


I dare to believe that our greatest need today is not new constitu- 
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tions, new alignments, not even more converts, essential as these 
elements are to our ongoing ; but rather, I believe that our greatest need 
is the spirit of Christ, expressed in self-forgetful love. When we close 
our ears to the noise of our ecclesiastical wheels and cogs and when we 
refuse to be dragged into unholy controversies, can we not hear the 
still small voice calling us to come up higher? If this convention does 
nothing more than lift us to new levels of spiritual experience and teach 
us how to love one another, it will have started us on the road to a new 
unity. Without it, all our mechanics will be of no avail. 

There are certain things which such a spirit will do for us. It 
will create within us all a desire to understand each other. The various 
camps among us do not know each other’s souls. Some of us have only 
a hearsay or a journalistic acquaintance, and even religious journals 
sometimes paint mistaken portraits of men. To get exact portraits we 
need to meet each other face to face. I dare to believe that under the 
spell of Christ’s spirit it would be profitable for a few of the noblest 
souls in our various camps to sit down together to restudy our history, 
our slogans, and our present status in the light of our understanding of 
the Scriptures in this day of new frontiers. 

Again, when we stand on the heights with Christ it will create 
within us the spirit of tolerance. How far our fathers climbed the 
heights, we do not know. But that they were tolerant with their differ- 
ences in the field of nonessentials history bears vivid evidence. You 
will recall that after the union of the Christians of Kentucky and the 
disciples of Ohio and Pennsylvania at Lexington in 1832, the Christians 
were asked whether there were no differences between them and the 
Disciples. Their answer was, “We are not concerned to know. We 
have never asked them what their opinions were, nor have they asked us. 
If they have opinions different from ours, they are welcome to them, 
provided they do not impose them on us as articles of faith, and they say 
the same of us.” I dare to believe that by far the large majority of the 
issues which disturb us would evaporate under such a spirit of tolerance 
as quietly as the dew disappears from a lily under the morning sun. 

Once more, standing on the mount with Christ will restore to us 
the right to use the word “brotherhood,” the term by which we choose 
to be known rather than by the divisive term “denomination.” It is a 
noble word and we are told to “love the brotherhood.” But what is a 
brotherhood? It is a quality of life, a state of mind, an attitude which 
Christ himself exemplified and expressed by the term “kingdom.” In 
the atmosphere of brotherhood such things as sectarianism, war, social 
injustice, or hatred of races cannot live. 
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Finally, to stand with Christ on the mount of love will give us a 
broader interpretation of Pentecost. We have made much of the 
birthday of the church. I think it is not too extravagant to say that our 
brotherhood started the Protestant world thinking about its nineteen 
hundredth birthday celebration. Our preaching has centered much on 
this theme and for this we need not apologize. But the greatest fact of 
Pentecost is not that three thousand persons declared their faith in 
Christ and sought to obey him, but that through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit men of divergent cultures, languages, and experiences were 
bound together in such a brotherhood that each understood the other in 
his own tongue. If the Spirit of God on that day broke down every 
barrier, so will it do for us. If it brought the believers of that day to 
a common understanding of discipleship, it will do the same for us. 
If it turned the current of history into new channels, then it is not 
impossible that this same spirit will turn the Christian current of our 
own generation into new channels of power and understanding. May 
God soften and weld our hearts together as we tarry on the heights 
with Christ. 











A LIST OF THE ORIGINAL MEMBERS OF THE COMMIS. 
SION AS APPOINTED BY PRESIDENT D. W. MORE- 
HOUSE AT THE SAN ANTONIO CONVENTION 1936 


Edward Scribner Ames, Chicago Illinois 

L. D. Anderson, Fort Worth, Teras 
Frederick W. Burnham, Richmond, Virginia 
Homer W. Carpenter, Louisville, Kentucky 
George A. Campbell, St. Louis, Missouri 

C. M. Chilton, St. Joseph, Missouri 

A. E. Cory, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Edwin R. Errett, Cincinnati, Ohio 

A. W. Fortune, Lexington, Kentucky 
Graham Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Edgar DeWitt Jones, Detroit, Michigan 
Frederick D. Kershner, Indianapolis, Indiana 
C. E. Lemmon, Columbia, Missouri 

Raphael H. Miller, Washington, D. C. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Chicago, Illinois 
William F. Rothenburger, Indianapolis, Indiana 
William E. Sweeney, Lexington, Kentucky 
P. H. Welshimer, Canton, Ohio 

L. N. D. Wells, Dallas, Texas 


President Morehouse named F. D. Kershner as chairman and W. 
F. Rothenburger as secretary. J. H. Goldner of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
also named an original member of the commission but was unable to 
accept. By the permission of the International Convention the follow- 
ing members were added to the group upon nomination by the member- 
ship of the commission and election by the convention. 


Henry C. Armstrong, Anderson, Indiana 

Willard E. Shelton, St. Louis, Missouri 

George W. Buckner, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Dean E. Walker, Indianapolis, Indiana 

T. K. Smith, Columbus, Indiana 

W. E. Garrison, Chicago, Illinois 

George H. Stewart, Winnipeg, Canada 

R. S. Tuck, Wooster, Ohio 

Alva Ross Brown, Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee (deceased) 
Claude E. Hill, Tulsa Oklahoma 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE COMMISSION 
BY THE CHAIRMAN 
By 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 
Indianapolis, Indiana, April I, 1941 


HE Commission to Restudy the Disciples of Christ came into 

existence as the result of a recommendation contained in the 

Presidential address of Dr. W. F. Rothenburger at the Des Moines 
Convention in 1934. This recommendation was definitely in line with 
similar studies which have been conducted in recent years by religious 
bodies both in this country and abroad. Perhaps the most notable 
illustration was the Commission on Christian Doctrine appointed by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922 for the purpose of 
making a careful re-examination of the doctrines and formularies of 
the Church of England in the light of present day scholarship and 
research. The Anglican Communion, like most others, was troubled 
by divisions between High and Low or Right and Left and it was the 
purpose of the Commission to attempt to secure better understanding 
and a greater measure of unification in the Church of England itself 
rather than to pursue a purely speculative investigation. The Arch- 
bishop of York was the Chairman of this Commission and its personnel 
consisted of many of the leading scholars in England representing in a 
number of instances the most widely divergent views. The Commis- 
sion met rather frequently over a period of fourteen years and finally 
presented its findings in a volume published early in 1938 and entitled, 
Doctrine in the Church of England. This report wherever possible 
presents the common understanding of the group and wherever a com- 
mon mind appeared impossible to secure the divergent viewpoints are 
incorporated in the text with the statement that they represent not the 
beliefs of the entire commission, but only of certain of its members. 
The procedure followed is certainly far better than the presentation of a 
majority and one or more minority reports. There has been rather 
sharp criticism of the result by extremists on both sides but the vast 
majority of readers have unhesitatingly and enthusiastically endorsed 
the report as constituting one of the most vital contributions in the 
theological field which has been produced in recent years. 
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The Disciples Commission was appointed 12 years after the 
Anglican and has not yet completed its deliberations. As originally con- 
stituted, it was made up of twenty members chosen by President D. W. 
Morehouse of the San Antonio Convention of 1935 and designed, like 
the Anglican Commission, to represent as nearly as possible the di- 
vergent points of view included in the communion as a whole. The 
original membership was made up as follows: Edward Scribner Ames, 
L. D. Anderson, Frederick W. Burnham, George A. Campbell, Homer 
W. Carpenter, C. M. Chilton, A. E. Cory, Edwin R. Errett, Graham 
Frank, A. W. Fortune, Edgar DeWitt Jones, C. E. Lemmon, R. H. 
Miller, C. C. Morrison, W. E. Sweeney, L. N. D. Wells, and P. H. 
Welshimer, Dr. W. F. Rothenburger was also included as Secretary 
and Frederick D. Kershner as Chairman. J. H. Goldner made the 
twentieth member on the list but he found it impossible to serve. Since 
the Commission was constituted the following additional members have 
been chosen upon nomination by the organization and approval and 
election by the International Convention: Willard Shelton, H. C. 
Armstrong, W. E. Garrison, D. E. Walker, T. K. Smith, George W. 
Buckner, and George H. Stewart. 

The Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, many of 
whose members and practically all of whose officiary were represented 
on the Commission, contributed liberally to its expenses during the first 
two years of its history. During the past year the funds of the Asso- 
ciation have been utilized for other purposes and the expenses of the 
meetings have been borne by the individual members present. It is 
to be regretted that the International Convention has not possessed an 
adequate budget to enable a Commission of this type to carry on its 
work. The Anglican group of course labored under no such handicaps. 

The work which the Commission has thus far accomplished may be 
catalogued under the following heads: 1. Preparation of papers. 
2. Frank discussion of divergent viewpoints. 3. Attempts to find a 
common mind or objective underlying all disagreements. 4. The pro- 
motion of a better understanding on the part of others concerning the 
views held in different sections of our brotherhood. 5. The publication 
of a brief statement representing the common attitude of the group as 
to the historical position of the Disciples of Christ with regard to the 
most important features of doctrine and practice. Concerning these 
items it may be said that the papers read before the Commission by its 
members and occasionally by others who appeared in response to special 
invitations constitute a collection of the most serious minded and forth- 
right illustrations of corporate thinking to be found in our history. 
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Like the Anglican Commission, the group now publishes at least some 
of these exceedingly valuable contributions which have been called 
forth as a result of its routine course of work. The discussions at the 
regular meetings of the Commission have been especially illuminating 
but cannot of course be made public except in so far as they have led 
to a common body of thought. The Disciples, like the Anglicans again 
have their High churchmen and their representatives of the Low and 
the Broad types of thinking. It has been of distinctly irenic value for 
these widely separated viewpoints to be brought together in an honest 
and serious effort toward complete understanding on the part of the 
entire group. 

At the Columbus Convention of 1936 Dr. W. F. Rothenburger, 
the Secretary of the Commission, gave a comprehensive interpretation 
of its work and presented certain findings which the widely divergent 
members of the group were able to agree upon as trustworthy state- 
ments of the purpose and program of the Disciples of Christ. To the 
writer's knowledge this is the first time in the history of the communion 
that any such corporate statement has been issued. Of course it was 
put forth with no pretensions of authority whatsoever but simply as a 
statement of the actual thinking of a representative group of our people. 
As such it possesses value for those who adhere to our movement and 
to those who belong to other groups. The Anglican report covers 
much more ground and goes into the theological field very much more 
in detail but the type of work which it represents and the type of 
results achieved are identical with those of the Disciples Commission. 
This common body of thought was published in the International Con- 
vention program for 1936 and is herewith incorporated as a part of the 
general report of the Commission. 

Like little Peterkin, in Robert Southey’s poem on the Battle of 
Blenheim, a great many people in our brotherhood who have not been 
privileged to sit in on the sessions of the Commission are ready to ask, 
“But what good came of it at last?” To which the most obvious reply 
is that the greatest necessity for progress in religious as well as in other 
lines is good hard corporate thinking on the part of our leaders. There 
is too little thought and too much random behavior in every circle of 
world activity. It is imperative that at least a few people should 
occasionally get together and try to think through the problems of their 
age under the consecrated direction of the Holy Spirit. There is 
nothing to show that the Divine guidance is given to people who do not 
make an earnest effort to contribute the best they have to the solution 
of their own problems. There is no special benediction which attaches 
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to intellectual laziness. Our people from the beginning have always 
believed in bringing the best ability they could command to bear upon 
the concrete situations in which they found themselves. As a church [7 
group we have always and rightly appealed to reason. This does not | 
mean that we have discounted the Divine guidance but it does mean 
that we have done our best to prove ourselves worthy of that Leading. | 

The Commission of necessity reaches only a small group of | 
people. There have always existed differences of opinion among its [7 
members as to the extent of the publicity to be given its deliberations. 
Some have felt that the free and frank discussions within the group 
being more or less tentative and provisional, ought not to be heralded 
abroad as representative of the considered thought of anyone present. 
Others have felt that the brotherhood as a whole is entitled to know 
more about our discussions than the press has thus far made possible. _| 
In justice to the newspaper men in our group it should be said that they | 7 
have pretty consistently favored larger publicity. It is just because 
the present writer believes that discussions conducted in the spirit and [7 
atmosphere which have prevailed in the sessions of this Commission | 
since it was organized are exceedingly desirable for the ongoing of our 
brotherhood life that he favored the organization of a national congress 
of the Disciples of Christ. Such an impartial forum with opportu- 
nities for the sharp give and take of clashing opinions with no organi- 
zational interests to promote and no necessity to soft-pedal the ex- 
pression of honest opinions with regard to any issue, would be of 
immense value to our cooperative life. The congress would carry down 
to the people as a whole the deliberations and the most significant points [7 
of view which have been characteristic of the Commission. The pur- | 7 
pose of both organizations is to promote the corporate thinking, willing- ' 
ness to tolerate the expression of divergent viewpoints, and the general : i 
spirit of intellectual freedom and progress on the part of all our people. | i 
Mr. E. M. Todd and others who have written to us have admirably [7 
expressed the vital need of our brotherhood for just this free and ie 


tolerant type of discussion. | i 
| 
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The future of the Commission is, of course, in the hands of our 3 
people. Judged by the time which the Anglican group required in order [© 
to finish its deliberations, we have not yet reached the point where we 
should be ready to disband. Anyone who is familiar with our history , 
during the past four or five years cannot help recognizing the fact 
that this organization has already helped to avert schism and to promote | 
a more irenic fellowship among our people. That it can accomplish : 
much more along these lines, no one who is fully acquainted with its i 
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always |} history can doubt. Its present lack of funds places a considerable 
ar upon i financial burden upon its membership. It also makes it difficult. if not 

church | ; at times impossible, for some members to be present at the mectings A 
loes not |} modest budget, which we are sure many of those who are interested in 
°S mma 6G the future progress of our movement would be glad to provide if the 
eading. | } case were presented to them, would care for our work in an adequate 
oup of way. The simpliest method of handling the situation would, of course 
ong its |) be through the International Convention which should be able to oie 
rations. t vide the funds both for this and the other Commissions which it has 
e group created. Until such a budget can be provided doubtless we shall have to 
eralded [) — go on paying our own expenses, in the absence of any “good angel” to 


present. | > meet the bills. 
o know [7 
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TYPICAL MINUTE OF A COMMISSION MEETING 


(The Commission has held twelve meetings since it came into existence. The follow- 
ing minute which was sent out in 1936 is typical of a regular session.) 

OR the information of those who were not present at the July 

meeting of the Commission at Chicago I am forwarding a brief 

statement of the proceedings. This is not to take the place of the 
regular minutes, but inasmuch as Dr. Rothenburger is now on his way 
to Europe and will not return until early in the autumn it seemed to me 
that some information concerning our work should be sent out at this 
time. Any suggestions which you may care to make will be gratefully 
appreciated, as they will be especially helpful in formulating our report 
for the Kansas City Convention. While the Commission adopted no 
definite headquarters for the convention period it seemed to be the 
general consensus of opinion that as far as possible we should make 
reservations at the Kansas Citian or some adjoining hotel. 

The Commission met in the parlors of the Gladstone Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, at 7:30 P. M., Monday, July 6, 1936. There were 
present at this meeting E. S. Ames, C. M. Chilton, C. E. Lemmon, 
F. W. Burnham, W. F. Rothenburger, W. E. Shelton, George W. 
Buckner, D. E. Walker, Edwin R. Errett, and F. D. Kershner. Later 
during the week A. W. Fortune, George A. Campbell, P. H. Welshimer, 
Edgar DeWitt Jones and C. C. Morrison were present for the dis- 
cussion. After a devotional service led by Dr. Rothenburger, the secre- 
tary and the chairman made brief statements concerning the previous 
history and progress of the Commission. It was decided to postpone 
the presentation of papers until Tuesday morning, and the time remain- 
ing was devoted to the general discussion of the future work of the 
Commission. It was decided that the meetings should begin at 9:00 
A. M., Chicago time, should close at 12:00 A. M., meet again for the 
afternoon from 2 to 5 P. M., and that the evening sessions should 
continue from 7 :30 to 9:30. 


The Tuesday morning sessions were opened with devotions by Dr. 
Ames, followed by a paper by Dr. Bornham on the “Contributions of 
the Disciples to the Present Status of Christian Unity and a Proposed 
Attitude toward Future Union Movements.” Dr. Burnham’s study 
revealed the fact that while, from time to time, other issues held 4 
dominant place in the thought of the brotherhood, yet the sense of 
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mission and desire for Christian unity persistently came to the fore. 
This issue and spirit has not been from the brotherhood life. 

The second paper of the morning was presented by Mr. A. T. 
DeGroot, who was present to represent Dr. A. E. Cory, as the latter 
was unable to attend the meeting. Mr. DeGroot read a very interesting 
paper on “Looking Toward a Closer Relationship with an Under- 
standing of the Churches of Christ.’ He outlined the divisive factors 
in the situation, basing his conclusions largely upon a careful survey 
of the conditions in the county where he is now preaching (Owen 
County, Indiana). After discussions of the papers the meeting 
adjourned. 

In the afternoon papers were presented by Dr. Edwin R. Errett 
and Dr. W. F. Rothenburger. Mr. Errett discussed the relation of 
organized missions to the unity of the Disciples and showed how the 
unity of our movement was never affected by missionary organizations 
unless the latter were in some way or to some degree made tests of 
fellowship or of fraternity among us. Dr. Rothenburger dealt with the 
Disciples’ conception of Christian unity and pleaded for a better under- 
standing of the whole unity problem on the part of our people. The 
evening session on Tuesday was turned over to the discussion of a 
paper by Dr. E. S. Ames on “The Philosophical Background of the 
Disciples.” Dr. Ames dealt especially with the indebtedness of Alex- 
ander Campbell to John Locke and the influence of the Lockian philos- 
ophy upon our movement. 

The first paper Wednesday morning, July 8th, was presented by 
Dr. A. W. Fortune on “The Disciples Putting Christ into Religion.” 
Following the presentation of this paper there was a general discussion 
of the problem of publicity for the proceedings of the Commission. 
Three distinct points of view came to the fore. One advocated a 
papers should be given out for publication, except with the approval of 
publicity. After much discussion it was agreed in substance that no 
papers should be given out for publication, except with the approval of 
the Executive Committee of the Commission, as well as of the authors. 
By special invitation of the Executive Committee, Dr. J. C. Todd, Dean 
of the Indiana School of Religion, next presented a carefully prepared 
and exceedingly thorough outline of the various publications that have 
entered into the field of Disciple journalism. He indicated that no 
other religious movement ever produced such a wealth and variety 
of propagandist journals as is true of the Disciples. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Ames and the Disciples’ Divinity 
House, the Commission was entertained at luncheon at the House on 
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Wednesday. After a discussion of Dr. Fortune’s major thesis of the 
centrality of Christ in Disciple thought and practice, the papers Wed- 
nesday afternoon were presented by F. D. Kershner on “The Disciples 
and Christian Journalism,” and C. E. Lemmon on “Traditional Be- 
liefs and Practices of the Disciples in the Light of Present Day Facts.” 
Mr. Kershner dealt with the leadership which journalism has exercised 
in our movement, with the gradual decline of this leadership, and with 
the implications of this decline for our future progress. Mr. Lemmon 
sketched the changes which have taken place in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, and the consequences of these changes so far as they 
affect the program of the Disciples of Christ. Wednesday evening Dr. 
George A. Campbell spoke informally, but with much feeling and 
emphasis, upon the drift of our young people away from the church. 
He referred especially to the sons and daughters of our elders and 
deacons, who, he said, were not taking the places of leadership which 
were occupied by their fathers and mothers in our local organizations. 

The first paper Thursday morning was by Dr. P. H. Welshimer 
upon the subject of “The American Background of the Disciples.” 
In crisp and concise fashion the author sketched the European back- 
ground of our history and then pictured the conditions which led to 
the extraordinary success of the movement in America. Dr. C. M. 
Chilton next presented a deeply spiritual and yet practical paper on 
“Mystical Conversion and the Disciples.” While doing justice to the 
rationalistic element in religion the author insisted upon a_ fuller 
recognition of the higher type of Christian mysticism. The concluding 
paper of the morning and of the conference was presented by Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones upon the subject of ‘Architecture and Worship 
among the Disciples.’ It was an intensely interesting resume of the 
development of the artistic consciousness in a movement which began 
with no special sympathies in this direction. Dr. Jones outlined some 
of our most notable contributions in the field of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture as well as in the development of public worship. The closing 
afternoon session on Thursday, after devotions by Willard Shelton, 
Editor of the Christian Evangelist, was given entirely to a business dis- 
cussion which dealt with the plans for the next meeting at Kansas City 
and for the regular January meeting in Indianapolis. It was suggested 
that special committees, preferably of one or two members, be appointed 
to investigate particular fields and bring in their reports in January for 
the discussion of the entire Commission. Some of the fields suggested 
were: (1) The Progress and Results of Similar Investigations among 
Other Communions, (2) County Organizations and Other Means of 
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Conserving and Advancing Our Work, (3) Improving the Quality of 
Our Christianity, (4) General Improvement of Our Ministry, (5) The 
Status and Future of Our Educational Institutions, (6) How to 
Improve Our Evangelism, (7) The Future of Our Bible Schools and 
the Training of Our Children, and (8) The Meaning and Significance 
of the Autonomy of the Local Church. In connection with the last 
topic it was suggested that the Commission, despite the divergent views 
represented upon it, might be able to reach a unanimous pronouncement 
in regard to the significance and place of local church autonomy in our 
movement. 

The expenses of the Commission for the coming year were esti- 
mated at about one thousand dollars. It was suggested that perhaps 
the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, which has 
generously financed the Commission thus far, might be asked to con- 
tribute one-half of this amount and that the remainder should be 
raised from other sources. 

It was voted that the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
that four new members be added to the list should be approved and 
recommended to the International Convention. The four members 
thus added were Henry C. Armstrong, Willard E. Shelton, George W. 
Buckner, and Dean E. Walker. It was further voted to request the 
International Convention for the privilege of adding additional names 
not to exceed a total number of thirty for the Commission. The chair- 
man recommended that the officers of the Commission should rotate 
after two year periods and that the Commission should select a new 
officiary at the January meeting. It was voted to hold a meeting of 
the members present at the International Convention in Kansas City 
whenever such meeting can be arranged during the convention period. 
Expressions of regret on account of absence from the meeting were 
read from W. E. Sweeney, on account of the death of his mother, R. H. 
Miller, on account of a speaking campaign in Texas, Homer W. Car- 
penter, on account of a funeral and other engagements in Louisville, 
and from H. C. Armstrong, on account of a board meeting in his home 
city. The absence of the Texas members, Dr. Wells, Dr. Frank and Dr. 
Anderson was explained on account of duties pertaining to the Texas 
Centennial. It was voted that every effort should be made to secure 
the unanimous attendance of the Commission at the January meeting, 
and the date of this meeting was tentatively set for the third week in 
January, 1937, the place to be some hotel chosen by the Executive 
Committee in Indianapolis, Indiana. There being no further business, 
the Commission adjourned at 4:00 P. M. on Thursday July oth. 
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STATEMENT 


The publication committee of this report has in a few instances, 
permitted authors to substitute for papers actually presented, others 
which in their judgment and in the judgment of the committee, repre- 


sented more fully the general purpose of the Commission. 
F. D. KERSHNER, 


W. F. RoTHENBURGER, 
W. E. WALKER, 
Publication Committee for the Commission. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND WORSHIP AMONG THE DISCIPLES 
By 
Epcar DEWITT JONES 


IRST-CENTURY Christianity made its notable conquests with 

no architecture to speak of and very little methodical worship. 

Upper rooms, open air forums, an occasional synagogue and the 
private homes of disciples sufficed. Later when the hot fires of per- 
secution were loosed, the heroic little companies met in caves of the 
earth. It was Archibald McLean who averred that the early Christians 
evangelized Asia and part of Europe without a single church building 
or a pipe organ. This is an obvious and glorious fact, a tribute to the 
fervor and power of missionary passion, but it is not an argument 
against church architecture or carefully planned worship, any more 
than the fact that when the American Republic was young its President 
occupied the Gouveneur Morris house at Philadelphia, is an argument 
against the erection of a presidential mansion. The first-century church 
was not an organization so much as it was an organism. It had life but 
scarcely any form. The Book of Acts is the story of a developing 
church, meeting conditions as they emerged, adapting itself to situations 
without impairing its ideals or lessening its evangelistic fervor. 

The Disciples, being a frontier people and evangelistic to the core, 
were not at first much concerned about buildings. They used school 
houses, halls, and whatever other buildings were available. When they 
began to build churches they erected plain rectangular meeting houses 
with no attempt at beauty ; the sermon was the important thing and the . 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, in the minds of some, more important 
than the sermon. A building that would provide for an audience con- 
vened to hear the preaching of the Word and to observe the Lord’s 
Supper, was adequate, however unadorned or devoid of conveniences 
it might be. Nearby rivers, creeks and pools served admirably as 
baptisteries. Slowly, very slowly, did the Disciples pay much attention 
to the erection of attractive houses of worship. Alexander Campbell 
and his associates decried elaborate church edifices and threw their 
influence on the side of severely plain meeting-houses. Architecturally 
we were in the beginning a plain people. 

Yet there are some surprises just here. Central Christian Church 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, built in the ’70’s, and lately destroyed by fire, was a 
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worshipful structure, and cost for those days a vast sum of money, 
approximately $140,000.00 . To the day of its burning that church was 
a noble pile, with high-pitched roof, Gothic windows of an arresting 
pattern, and, although it suffers from want of daylight, being 
hedged in by tall buildings, this edifice remains a distinctive piece of 
architecture. I recall the vivid description once given me by a gentle- 
man who used to attend services at Central Church, Cincinnati, when 
W. T. Moore was the minister. He said that as the people gathered 
for the evening service the gas lights in the main chandelier and over 
the pulpit were dimmed, but when Dr. Moore came into the pulpit the 
lights flared up dramatically, the organ burst into praise, and the people 
stood to sing the doxology. For that day and our people, Central 
Church, Cincinnati, was an experiment in costly architecture and orderly 
worship. 

About the same time that this Cincinnati church was built, the 
First Church, Louisville, an impressive structure with splendid columns 
and a suggestion of the fine old Colonial style, was also erected. The 
Main Street Church, Lexington, Ky., plain but commodious and boast- 
ing a square tower, was also an achievement of the ’70’s. The Seventh 
Street Church at Richmond, Va., with its tall spire and dignified 
auditorium, was dedicated within the same decade. A little later the 
First Church, Kansas City, of somewhat similar architecture but larger 
and with taller spires, was opened for worship. The architecture of this 
period was more churchly than that which immediately followed, for it 
was in the ’80’s that the so-called “Akron plan” became popular, and 
throughout the country, north and south, east and west, numerous 
churches were built on this order—spacious structures designed to house 
large audiences and expanding Sunday Schools. As auditoriums the 
‘“‘Akron-plan” churches were a success, but as places of worship they 
lacked the atmosphere necessary to the creation of the devotional spirit. 
Following the “Akron-plan” the Greek Temple pattern became popular, 
and we have some noble specimens of this type of structure; in 
California the Spanish Mission style has found approval. 

In the past twenty-five years the improvement in church architec- 
ture among the Disciples has become marked and distinctive, and more 
recently there has been a revival of the Gothic. In Springfield, Illinois; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago, Illinois; Gary, Indiana; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Toronto, Canada; Detroit, Michigan; Seattle, Washington: 
Washington, D. C.; Champaign, Illinois; and Berkeley, California; 
churches have been erected that are models of good taste, beauty, and 
stateliness, designed to evoke the spirit of praise, and productive of the 
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fine air of reverence. In Detroit, Central Woodward Church was 
selected by the American Institute of Architects as the noblest example 
of churchly buildings in that city for the current year, and was awarded 
a certificate and medal of merit—a notable honor. 

It can be said truthfully that the Disciples of Christ are taking the 
subject of architecture seriously and are to an encouraging extent no 
longer content with the erection of a church building without giving 
proper consideration to beauty, proportion, and style as well as location, 
convenience, and utility. The fine work of Mr. A. F. Wickes, whose 
relation to our organized work makes it possible for any church among 
us that is contemplating building to call him in for advice, is to 
be highly commended. Mr. Wickes has made a scholarly study of 
church architecture, traveled and read extensively. His aid, therefore, 
is invaluable to a committee on the eve of a church-building enterprise. 


A paragraph from Dr. Von Ogden Vogt makes profitable reading : 
“The setting and scene for the customary celebration of religion is the 
church building. Of all the arts that of architecture is the most per- 
vasive because it touches everybody. The stuff of the earth is 
fashioned into forms capable of giving shelter for all the children of 
men. A large proportion of mankind has made some attempt to 
fashion these forms in such modes as are pleasing to the eye. Amongst 
all the buildings in the world the most significant and fascinating are 
the houses of prayer. A very quiver of ecstacy, compact of humility 
and joy as that of Mary receiving the announcing angel, must be the 
sense of any man called upon to mold the shapes that are to house his 
fellow men for their supreme experience. The forms must be plain yet 
so ordered and subtle as to start the motions of life, simple yet rich 
with manifold limitations for the imagination.” 


To this discriminating appraisal should be added the noble lines 
of John Milton: 


“But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high-embowered roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 
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II 


If the “groves were God’s first temples,” and they were; and if 
first-century Christianity was not primarily concerned about a building 
to meet in, and it was not; it is equally true that worship is as old as 
the idea of God. The altar is older than the pulpit. Prayer preceded 
preaching. The Disciples as a frontier people had a modicum of 
worship before they began to show any definite interest in church 
architecture. The order of worship was extremely simple, and for a 
half a century it probably deviated but slightly from this form; Invoca- 
tion, a hymn—possible two hymns—the reading of the Scriptures fol- 
lowed by prayer, another hymn; then the sermon, an invitation hymn, 
the Lord’s Supper, closing hymn and benediction. Sometimes the 
Lord’s Supper was observed before the sermon, but that was the 
exception in the first fifty years of our history. 

Some thirty years ago “The Christian Standard” published a 
symposium of the order of service in thirty or forty of our churches, 
including some of the largest and best known. With few exceptions, 
the order I have just described was followed, while an increasing num- 
ber of churches observed the Lord’s Supper preceding the sermon. 
Some of the ministers participating in this symposium included com- 
ments as to the manner in which they conducted the service of public 
worship. For instance, one preacher said that as the congregation as- 
sembled he planted himself at the door of the church, where he stood 
shaking hands and greeting the people. When eleven o’clock came, the 
hour of opening the service, he called out from his station at the door 
to his choir, “Sing something, brethren,” and went on shaking hands 
with the people right up to the time of the reading of the Scriptures, 
when he entered the pulpit and took charge of things. 

As an indication of the growth of the Disciples in the proprieties 
of public worship it is doubtful that in any published symposium today 
such a frank confession of uncouth informality would appear. More- 
over, the programs submitted would show a decided advance in a sens¢ 
and appreciation of the devotional and the necessity of planning for the 
capture of the spirit of worship in the house of God. 

In the development of worship the minister is a basic factor; in 
sense even more so that the building in which the worshippers gather. 
There are men who in their conduct of public worship can convert 
almost any sort of a building into a place where God is sensed and the 
hour made holy with the essence of praise and prayer. By the same 
token, there are other men who would fail to inspire the spirit of 
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worship in a cathedral. These men cannot submerge themselves. They 
unconsciously barricade the tides of the spirit of devotion. They have 
little sense of artistry and almost none of the atmosphere of devotion. 
By action, tone of voice, and attitude, they obtrude themselves—a thing 
which is calamitous to the creation of worship ani the kindling of the 
fires of expectancy in the hearts of worshippers. Of such ministers 
von Ogden Vogt says: 


“Without being immodest, though many have been that, these men 
have not been gifted in self-effacement or mergence in the process of 
their religious acts. Big-voiced, eloquent men accustomed to moving 
numbers of people by the arts of rhetoric and the vigor of personal 
magnetism simply do not know how to moderate themselves to the 
larger rhythms of a more objective worship. It is a little difficult, 
sometimes, to put your finger on just this or that inflection of voice, 
unnecessary remark or subtle attitude which constitutes a personal in- 
trusion. Yet I have oftentimes observed it. Many of the best denomi- 
national preachers do not know how to conduct a formal service of 
worship because they cannot keep themselves out of it. They are like 
the golf players who cannot be rid of the fault of pressing the ball. No 
extra intrusive pressing is required. It is precisely so with a liturgy. 
Not that the spirit or emotion of the minister makes no difference. 
But the spirit and emotion must be so merged into the technique of 
the form selected that they are not obtrusive. There are very great 
values to be enjoyed from the personal conduct of worship. There are 
men who can come into a gathering of worshippers, large or small, and 
lift the people toward God in the most simple and immediate way as 
they offer prayers, announce hymns and speak the direct word of 
exhortation. It would be an irreparable loss if this gift of the spirit 
should be quenched. It is a gift through which many wonderful aspects 
of evangelical piety have been developed and nurtured. But it is a 
highly subjective and erratic gift. More and more people today are 
unsatisfied not with the occasions when the gift succeeds but with the 
far larger number of occasions when it fails of operation. There is an 
increasing desire for the more dependable quality of objective and 
impersonal worship.” 


It has been my good fortune to pioneer a little in the realm of 
churchly architecture and the ministry of worship. When I realized 
that it was possible to erect in Detroit a half-a-million-dollar structure 
I saw an opportunity to render a service not only to our brotherhood and 
the community, but to the Nation, by the erection of an edifice that 
should be a thing of beauty and therefore “a joy forever.” I had 
dreamed this dream many times, and now the opportunity had come 
for realization. Somewhere I read this sentiment by Henry Nelson 
Weiman, “Too often the church has not seen that provision for worship 
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in the chief thing it has todo . . . To be creative means to introduce 
new values beyond those which men have heretofore recognized, and 
to devise new forms of conduct different from those which the 
established social order and the prevailing arts and sciences de- 
scribe. . . . It would seem that worship is one of the sources out 
of which new creations in the art of living arrive. It is in worship 
that new paths open up; worship is the only suitable preparation for the 
greatest creative artistry in all the world, the art of reshaping the 
total vital process of living.” 

So we adventured in Gothic, and the dream became a reality. 
Behold the glorious structure : The chancel with choir seats flanking the 
same ; the communion altar in the chancel ; the lectern on the left, and at 
the right the elevated side pulpit; the stately stone baptistry with its 
lacery of carvings resembling a high altar; the impressive nave and 
transcepts ; the lovely Chapel on the north side; the barreled ceiling in 
colors, relieving the coldness of a stone interior; the mighty 
memorial Casavant organ, a suggestion of “worship in wood’’; the 
noble pillars and arches; the eloquent symbols in wood and stone—a 
place of beauty and aspiration, threshold of the Eternal. 

In planning for orderly worship in this churchly edifice I saw at 
once that not only must the choir be vested but the minister also. A 
minister conducting service in a Gothic church wearing a morning 
coat is as incongruous and disconcerting as a discordant note in a 
Philadelphia Symphony orchestration. To my worship committee, 
which numbered ten, I made the recommendation that we robe both 
minister and choir. There were nine votes in approval and the one 
committeeman who failed to vote, favored robing the choir but was 
not so sure about putting the gown on the minister. So when we 
moved into the new church, lo, the vested choir and minister led the 
worship. There was scarcely a ripple of criticism, and such as there was 
proved interesting and profitable. One good woman who had never 
before been in a church where the minister wore a gown, came to me 
after that first service and in some agitation said to me, “Dr. Jones, 
your back looks like the back of a Catholic priest.” I smiled and in- 
quired, “Did you ever see the back of a Catholic priest while he was 
officiating at the altar?” No, she never had. I next remarked that if 
she ever saw such a sight she would discover that the back of the priest's 
jeweled gown was worth several thousand dollars more than mine—that 
they had very little in common. Having indulged in this pleasantry, 
I promised that excellent woman that she would have a letter from me 
the following week that would explain the use of an academic gow? 
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in a church service. I kept my promise and wrote her two typed pages 
going into the subject in some detail and explaining that such a use 
was not an innovation but rather a return to aa established custom 
among the older churches. I never heard another word of criticism 
from that source, and there is no more faithful attendant or loyal 
supporter of Central Woodward Church than this woman. There was 
another woman, of an intense type, whose education was inconsiderable, 
and simple piety most commendable. She came up after the second 
service under the new order, to say that she wished we might get the 
gowns off the choir; but strange to say she said nothing about getting 
me out of mine. I think that she was so kindly disposed and so innately 
a gentlewoman that she would not wish to offend me by an outright 
request, so came to the point by a roundabout way. I wrote her also a 
letter of explanation, and it was sufficient. These two women and a 
third who had threatened to leave the church long before the launching 
of our building enterprise if we ever gowned the choir and who did 
withdraw her membership—these three expressions of questioning 
objection were all that reached me out of a congregation of over a 
thousand. If we were to vote on the use of gowns today, I should sup- 
pose that our congregation would sustain their use by an overwhelming 
maj tity; in fact, I cannot think of anyone who would be disposed to 
disapprove of their use. 

Just here we might listen profitably to a comment of Willard L. 
Sperry in his notable volume on “Reality in Worshiv” ; “The minister 
who puts ou a Geneva gown is not dressing up his individuality, he is 
dressing it down! Once a congregation is accustomed to the black 
gown or one or another of the variations of vestments it will never be 
happy when confronted by the sartorial vagaries of the individual 
minister. In putting on any uniform the individual admits and accepts 
certain corporate implications and duties. That is the intimation and 
warrant of all uniforms.” 

I think I am the first minister among us to preach regularly in a 
doctor’s gown. I began its use thirteen years ago, and now I am told 
there are ten of my fellow ministers who preach regularly in a gown. 
Without being absolutely sure in every instance, I surmise that every 
one of these ministers decided on the use of the gown not Decause he 
specially wished to wear it but because either the churchly building in 
which he conducts the worship, or the development of a worshipful 
order of service warranted its adoption. There is no danger of our 
Brotherhood being “Gothicized” or becoming gown conscious. Our 
churches will remain non-liturgical. But these experiments and innova- 
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tions are developments in architecture and worship deeply significant 
and harbingers of a better day in the approval and use of legitimate 
forms of worship in the House of God. 


III 


For a people who have made much over the ordinances, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, we have been slow to glorify the symbolism 
and enrich the setting of these pictorial monuments. Our early baptisms 
were out of doors for the most part. My own mother was immersed in 
the dead of winter and in a river from which ice more than a foot 
thick had to be cut. In ponds and pools and creeks our pioneer preachers 
and indeed many of their successors up to a quarter of a century ago, 
baptized their converts. The first baptisteries in our churches were 
dreadful affairs. “Watery graves’ indeed they were. They were 
tanks built in beneath the platform of the pulpit and at first unheated, 
and provided no privacy. Yet in a way they served their purpose, only 
to give place to the more convenient baptistries with provision made 
for heating the water. Even so, there are comparatively few churches 
among us that have given study to and developed the construction of an 
impressive baptistry, where the administration of the ordinance may be 
accomplished impressively and the beautiful symbolism employed 
effectively. 

As for the communion of the Lord’s Supper, while we have been 
diligent in setting the table and keeping the memorial, evolution in en- 
riching the communion service has been slow and inadequate. So much 
is involved—unhurried brevity ; simplicity of remarks and the character 
of the prayers offered at the table ; the disposition of the table furniture, 
the plates and cups and tankard; the manner in which the people are 
served by the office bearers ; the nicety of detail—all these call for much 
reflection and planning on the part of the minister and the heartiest 
cooperation of elders and deacons. 

The music of the church,—the hymnology, the organist and the 
choir—their importance cannot be over estimated in the worship of 
God in the appointed place and at the stated time. It is of comparative 
recent date that the Diciples have been giving consideration to the 
element of worship in their hymnals. At this present moment I do not 
recall one of our hymnals that has an adequate series of responsive read- 
ings for use of the congregation. Very much can be said in praise of 
“Hymns of the United Church,” published by one of our houses, but the 
responsive Scripture readings lack variety and range. Yet we are 
improving in the art of the devotional in all of our publications. Such 
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manuals as “The Daily Altar,” “T'F . Quest for God Through Worship” 
by Paul Henry Lotz, that choice little volume on “Common Worship” 
by Peter Ainslie, B. A. Abbott’s little book on “The Lord’s Supper,” 
the devotional sections of our church papers, and the new strain of the 
worshipful that appears in the preaching and writings of so many of 
our ministers—all these are on the side of the angels. Yet who will 
say that we have come far on a long, long path? 

Many are the teachers from whom we can learn in this fine art of 
worship. The Lutherans have something to teach us, also the Episco- 
palians and the Quakers. If we are wise we will learn from every 
source that we may perfect ourselves and our churches in the reality of 
worship. Likewise the Roman Catholics have something to teach us. 
Dr. Sperry holds that “it is a fair question whether the decline of 
general interest in Protestant worship is not due to the common opinion 
that nothing happens there of independent truth and worth, and to the 
common experience of vague disappointment in a service which is 
addressed to ourselves rather than to God. If you don’t go to church 
you haven’t missed anything of great importance. Nothing vital has 
taken place. The means of edification in our age are many. The 
opportunities for worship are few. No matter what your theology, 
whenever you come across the office of worship objectively conceived 
and conducted, you are conscious of its tremendous purchase upon your 
whole nature.”’ 

Dr. Sperry goes on to say that the contrast between Catholic and 
Protestant worship “is always apparent when times of epidemic lead 
Boards of Health to call for the closing of the churches. Protestant 
services may be omitted altogether. But the Catholic office must be 
observed, even though no congregation is admitted. Since it is ad- 
dressed to God and not to man, the Mass is celebrated irrespective of 
the vicissitudes of the human lot. Here is no question of papal infalli- 
bility. Here is no highly organized hierarchy. Here is the basic 
Catholic conviction that this objective service of worship stands in its 
own right. More than one Protestant Clergyman at such a time has 
reason to question the conception of worship betrayed by the closed 
doors and unbroken silence of his church. Whatever the objective 
truth of the Mass, its celebration under such conditions has a subjective 
appeal and power which Protestantism would do well to ponder.” 

In the conduct of public worship the responsibility as a whole is 
great, but nowhere more so than in the leadership of prayer. In the fine 
phrase of Dr. J. R. P. Sclater, “prayer, in public worship, is the action 
of response to the vision of God—and thus it displays man both at his 
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puniest and his greatest.” And it is in public prayer that the Disciples 
are weakest. In preaching we compare favorably with any of the 
larger American Communions ; but in preparation for the leadership of 
pulpit prayer, we probably rank below the Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. Few of us are satisfied with our prayers in 
public; they seldom represent us at our best. They fall far below the 
importance we attach to the sermon, and this fact is clearly perceived 
and also felt, in the thinness of content, slovenly phrasing, and lack 
of purpose and of unity in the typical public prayer. We may not be 
sinners above others in this respect, for a fair-minded critic who belongs 
to a communion that has always stood for dignity and order says, 
“Our manhandling of extempore prayer is distressing. We have mis- 
handled it dreadfully, and still do. Our lack of sequence, our neglect 
of necessary elements, our startlingly unsuitable language, are manifest 
on every hand. No doubt, they are, in part, due to a reaction from 
formalism; but they also spring from a thoroughly unreal dependence 
upon the guidance of the Spirit, and from plain thoughtlessness and 
lack of preparation. Asa result, we have the prayers that we do have— 
prayers theological, prayers oratorical, prayers bright and brotherly, 
(as, ‘O Lord, give up pep’)—prayers of any and every sort, except 
devotional.” 

To win a reputation for noble pulpit prayer is fully as meritorious 
as to receive recognition for able preaching ; moreover, the distinction is 
rarer. It is said that Dr. Oswald Dykes, noted English preacher, was 
unrivaled in public prayer. Dr. Marcus Dodds remarked that he had 
heard better preachers than Dr. Dykes but that he would go across 
London to hear him pray. How did Dr. Dykes gain such power in 
prayer? By the hardiest kind of toil—sheer drudgery. One morning 
a week he devoted rigidly to the preparation of prayers. Sometimes 
he wrote as many as forty times the short invocation with which he 
opened his morning worship. He lived with great souls at prayer until 
he was steeped in the phrases of those who attuned their beings to the 
Infinite, and his leadership in prayer was majestic, noble, uplifting, 
and of a tonic quality. 

Signs of the bettering of public prayer among the Disciples of 
Christ are not wanting. Not long ago I listened to one of our young 
ministers conduct a devotional period at a State Convention. From 
the moment he spoke his first sentence I knew he had taken his assign 
ment seriously. He surely gave it his best. He could not have done 
better if it had been an address before a National Convention. Ther¢ 
was not a slovenly sentence, or an inappropriate word in his carefully 
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prepared utterance. He was unhurried, humble, careful, prepared to 
the minute. Serenely he led us into the presence of the Eternal and we 
sat with Christ Jesus in Heavenly places. 


It seems becoming to close this paper with a prayer—a prayer pre- 
pared by Hubert L. Simpson, for some time minister of Westminster 
Church, London, and a close kinsman of the great Alexander Whyte, 
famed preacher at Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh. I commend 
his little volume of prayers to my brother ministers everywhere : 


“Father in Heaven, Whose ear is ever open unto the cry of Thy 
children, we praise Thee for Thy bounty which Thou didst bestow on 
our fathers and dost continue to show to us their children today. We 
thank Thee for the continuity of testimony, one generation telling to 
another the story of all Thy faithfulness. Exalt our hearts in gratitude 
and tune our souls to worthy praise, that this our act of worship may be 
simple and sincere. 


“We thank Thee for the good things of this life, for food and 
raiment and shelter; for work to do and zest in the doing of it. We 
thank Thee for the perpetual touch of the divine in life, for the image 
of Thyself in the soul of man; for days bound each to each by natural 
piety; for the vigour of youth, the wisdom of age, and for all the 
lessons of experience ; the steps by which we climb to higher things ; for 
the courage of the brave, the indignation of the righteous, the kindness 
of the thoughtful, and all that makes us men and keeps us Godlike. 
Make us anxious and ready to serve. Teach us, Lord, how to be fully 
and heartily in the world, yet not of it, its salt and not its slave; how to 
keep ourselves most divinely allied to the infinite, and yet responsive to 
the cry of the present need. Teach us how to strive and battle for the 
highest things, yet without bitterness. May our zeal ever be with 
knowledge, and our judgments tempered with mercy. 

“Open our eyes anew in the anointing hours of worship to the 
hallowed nature of the place where Thou hast set us, to the glory of the 
common life, to the excellency of our Carmels and Sharons. Behold, 
we know not what shall be the portion of quiet fidelity, or what shall 
be attained to by the steadfast souls, or what service they shall have 
rendered who have striven to be simply true, or what great thing of the 
Lord may not be hidden for us, often, if only the heart be kept pure to 
receive it. 

“O God, in faith would we cry, Thou are our God. ~-fore we 
hear the call of work and of the world in another week, we would listen 
to Thee. Speak, Lord, Thy servants hear ; and in silent waiting upon 
Thee may we learn the secret of peace and strength. Give us the ability 
to think of Thee as we ought, and as Thy truth passes through our 
memory, make us clean through Thy word. Let the spirit of each 
brood over us and our stricken world. Do Thou remove everything 
that divides man from man, and our souls from Thee, our God. Heal 
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the breaches that rend homes, that rend the nation, that have rent Thy 
Church, and still keep separate those who are one in Christ. 

“Our Heavenly Father, we bless Thee for everything good that 
Thou hast given us, and that makes life glad. We thank Thee for Thy 
tender care, for the ties of love and friendship, for our homes, for the 
times when we can gather together, and for the memories of other 
days, of which nothing can ever rob us, and of those who have come 
to their rest. We thank Thee that even by our sins and follies we can 
never wear out nor dishearten Thine amazing love. We thank Thee for 
the House of God where, in joy and sorrow, we have sought Thee; for 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and for all holy influences that have 
helped to make us tender and to keep us true. 

“Look upon us all gathered here in Thy presence. Thou, O Lord, 
knowest our needs, our characters, the motives which have brought us 
here, the spirit in which we have come, the expectations we have 
cherished. If these are unworthy, forgive them; if they are good, 
satisfy them. Do Thou, Lord, grant power to Thy Word, and make 
it mighty, as in days gone by, to draw men to Jesus Christ, and to keep 
them in Him. Whatever difficulties, perplexities, sorrows, or dark- 
ness stoop upon our path, may we realize how blessed it is to serve 
Thee in newness of spirit and not in the old bondage of the letter. We 
rejoice in a faith that enquires, and faces all truth unafraid. We thank 
Thee for the growing sense of freedom that is ours in our search after 
Thee. May our worship ever be reasonable service, the expression of 
our true self, the glad homage of heart and mind and soul to Him, 
Whose we are, and Whom we would ever seek to serve.”’ 


And now the old familiar prayer that Jesus taught lais disciples 
when they said, Lord teach us to pray: 


“Our Father who are in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. Give us 
this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. And bring us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from the evil one.” 
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MYSTICAL CONVERSION AND THE DISCIPLES 
By 
C. M. CuILton 


HERE have been two general types of conversion among Pro- 

testants in this country, the emotional, and the rationalistic. The 

emotional took the form of seeking the experience of the for- 
giveness of sins, most commonly at an altar of prayer, and often ac- 
companied with considerable religious excitement. The feeling of 
relief which the seeker experienced was thought to come through a 
direct operation of the Holy Spirit, and through this operation he was 
supposed to be made into a new creature. The other theory of con- 
version was intellectualistic. There were spiritual benefits which were 
to be secured by obeying the commandments of Jesus, which were 
thought of as “The conditions of salvation.” The church’s task was to 
convince men of their need of these benefits, to make clear to them 
the conditions, and to persuade them to submit to them. When they 
had obeyed they were taught that they might rest upon the promises. 
In both of these theories God was thought of as remote, operating 
through means, upon conditions; and their proponents found them- 
selves in constant debate over the means, and conditions, and their 
values and relations. For example, one of the main issues in the 
historic discussion between J. B. Jeter, Baptist, and Moses E. Lard, 
Disciple, published in the Fifties of the last century, was whether the 
Holy Spirit operated directly upon the human spirit, or through the 
word alone. Among the adherents of both of these theories of con- 
version there has been something of the mystical, but it has labored 
under difficulties, because of their concentration upon doctrines, and 
means, and because of a certain confusion as to the objects of worship. 
Nevertheless, among all faiths, Catholic and Protestant, there have 
been those who, in spite of every hindrance, through simple trust and 
childlike sincerity have found their way into the mystical life. 

A basic change is taking place in our thinking about God which is 
bound to affect all of our religious thinking. In the past God was 
imagined to be outside of nature, and the supernatural and theological 
were in the foreground of every picture. For most people heaven was 
the place where God dwelt, and from which by supernatural means he 
directed his affairs. Heaven was peopled by the divine family, which 
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was thought of in different ways, varying with the intelligence and 
creed of the believer. The mind of today, in seeking its object of 
worship, is turning more and more from the traditional and to some 
degree imaginary picture of heaven and the supernatural, to the actual 
living world, and to that Creative Intelligence, whom it sees at work, 
carrying on, all about everywhere, and active in and through and back 
of everything; turning from a God to whom it is related through 
means, which make him seem remote and strange, to one with whom it 
finds itself face to face in every item and situation of its life, and who 
is closer than thought itself. As I wrote these sentences I was reminded 
of Jesus’ words, “Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” He seems always to have thought 
of the Father as being close by, and his constant effort was to bring his 
disciples into that same oneness with the Father, which he himself 
enjoyed, and which could be, only as they surrendered their wills to the 
Father, the same as he had, completely. 

This shift of thought to where we think of ourselves as face to face 
with God in everything is affecting, and will affect more in time to 
come, our conception of conversion. Conversion will become mystical 
as it never could have been under the former ways of thinking. Life 
in its entirety becomes a thing directly between us and God, down to 
the smallest item of thought and emotion. The old way of seeking an 
experience, with the mind turned inward and intent upon its own states, 
will disappear, as will also that legalism, in which the thought is upon 
the law of conversion; and conversion will become primarily a whole- 
hearted turning, surrender, to God, that one who is face to face with us 
in the whole of reality, ourselves included, and the acceptance of his will 
as the law of life, his will, that is, as it expresses itself through his 
activities, and may be known through experience, through his word, 
through the moral tradition of humanity, and through every means by 
which the meaning of life may be known. It will eventuate in a deeply 
mystical life, like that of Jesus, a joyful companionship in the heart 
with the Father, grounded in moral sincerity and including the whole 
of God’s will. Consequent upon this more vital interpretation, the tra- 
ditional picture of heaven and the supernatural is, at least, being some- 
what dimmed in most present day believing minds; with many it only 
lingers upon the horizon like a beautiful mirage. But it will not dis- 
appear ; it cannot do so unless thought is to become wholly materialistic. 

We must have some symbol of that in which God and the spiritual 
are more than nature and experience; of that grand reality, which lies 
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back of, and gathers into itself whatever there may be of enduring value 
in this present world. And what better symbol can there be than such 
as this classic one, “But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the 
City of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and church of the firstborn, 
which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect ?” 

What of the effect of these changes upon the Disciples and their 
idea of conversion? From the beginning the Disciples have leaned 
towards the legalistic mind. Inheriting from those bodies out of which 
they came a definitely theological bias, and out of sympathy with the 
emotionalism of the frontier, they suffered themselves to be drawn into 
a debate over the background and items of the way of salvation, which 
continued for more than a century, and which, at least in some measure, 
has retarded their growth, holding them back from that which would 
have been their more natural development, that is, a mystical and 
broadly ethical interpretation of the teaching of Jesus. But in our day, 
particularly among the more progressive Disciples, a change is taking 
place. There is less of the spirit of debate, less stress upon doctrines, 
for example, upon faith, repentance, and baptism, as “‘the conditions of 
salvation.” I dare say that the Disciples will not cease to proclaim the 
New Testament teaching as to what men should do, but they will grow 
into a deeper understanding of the meanings and values of the items in 
their relation to the divine program of life. They will stress more the 
Christ-like life and the items, only as servants of that life, and as having 
value only when they become steps, or stages, in its development. They 
will discover that while there is a place for the teaching of the norm of 
salvation, personalities differ, having sprung from different origins 
and environments, and that, after all, in some measure at least, they have 
to be trusted to find their way to God in their own way. Also they will 
discover that many men of widely different faiths, by what seem to 
be different ways, HAVE found their way to God. I should say that 
among the more progressive ministers and churches of the Disciples, 
today, there is a decided trend towards the mystical, both in their 
Preaching, and in all their ways of thinking. Hardly any people are 
80 free to grow as they are, having no fixed statements of doctrine, 
no central human authority, and holding, as they do, to the freedom of 
the individual conscience, and the autonomy of the local church. 

Will you permit me to add a word as to the effect of these trends 
upon the problem of church unity? The Disciples, in common with 
others, have from the beginning thought of unity only in the terms of 
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agreement in beliefs. With the growing emphasis upon the life and 
character, may we not look forward to a unity which permits a great 
diversity of thought? Some churches are making experiments along 
this line which may furnish valuable results for future use. Here we 
are in territory which is not one for heat and haste, rather it is one in 
which we should humbly seek the leading of the Spirit of God. Why 
not have churches in which men, holding a variety of beliefs, far greater 
than hitherto we have thought permissible, have discovered the secret 
of living together in the joy of the life in God? And why may not 
churches, holding a greater variety of beliefs than up to this time we 
have thought possible, discover the secret of living and working to- 
gether under the leadship of Christ? 
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THE AMERICAN BACKGROUND OF OUR PLEA 
By 
P. H. WELSHIMER 


HE movement of the Disciples for the unity of God’s people is 
an American movement, in harmony with the prayer of our 
Lord, recorded in the 17th chapter of John. 

The plea which our fathers set forth is for Christian Unity. The 
plan by which this is to be brought about is the restoration, in all its 
essentials, of the Church of the New Testament; and the purpose is 
the evangelization of the world. 

In the beginning there was the one Church, which was brought 
into being on the First Pentecost after the resurrection of Jesus. The 
Acts of the Apostles furnishes an authentic history of that Church. 
Much that is written in the Epistles refers to the polity and doctrine of 
that Church, so that one can easily know the organization, the doctrine, 
and the life of the Apostolic Church by careful study of what is written 
in the Acts and the Epistles. 

Following the apostasy, which was not an over-night jump, but a 
gradual moving out from the Apostolic Church through five centuries, 
we have what is known as the Dark Ages, a thousand years in which the 
Greek Catholic and the Roman Catholic Churches were the dominant 
forces in Christianity. During this time God had a people in various 
parts of the world bearing witness for Him. All were not in accord 
with this idea of Roman supremacy and the development of the Roman 
and Greek Catholic Churches. The persecutions, beginning in the sec- 
ond century, and continuing on through the third and fourth, drove 
some of the faithful from their homes in Italy to the desolate regions of 
the Alps. Through the years, the teachings and practices of the New 
Testament were handed down from father to son, and from generation 
to generation. These people were protected in the Alps when the 
Gothic nations descended upon Italy, as those nations took another 
route and left them undisturbed. These people are called Vallances. 
They made the claim of having always maintained the simplicity of the 
Gospel of Christ and His Apostles. 

In 1170, with the coming of Peter Waldo, the rich merchant of 
Lyons, a néw impulse was given to these people. He distributed his 
wealth among the poor and devoted himself to spreading the Gospel. 
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He had the Scriptures translated into the language of the people. He 
denounced the Roman Church, calling it the Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
He organized a special order of preachers and missionaries, under the 
title, “The poor men of Lyons,” who were sent forth like the early 
Church, to proclaim the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Turning back to the 7th century we find a man by the name of 
Constantine, of Armenia, who one night entertained in his home a 
deacon, who was returning from captivity in Syria. He presented to 
him the whole Gospel and the Epistles of Paul. They revolutionized 
Constantine’s life. He shared his knowledge with his neighbors. A 
church was founded, much after the principle of the Reformation, and 
the membership was called ‘“‘Paulicians,”’ after the Apostle Paul. Later 
they received the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of James and 
Jude, and the three Epistles of John. 

A bloody persecution was inaugurated against them for having 
denounced the Roman Catholic teaching that was not in harmony with 
the New Testament Scriptures. About 755 A. D. many of the 
Paulicians fled, passing into Thrace and Bulgaria. Owing to the 
persecution in Constantinople, the most of them pressed into Germany, 
Italy and France. Later they were called “Cathari,”’ or Puritans. 
They settled about the city of Albi and received the name Albigenses. 
Rome attempted their destruction in the early part of the 11th century. 
A remnant fled to the Alps and took refuge with the Vallences. This 
history is given to show there was a spark of the old faith and an 
adherence to the Scriptural teaching remaining on the earth through all 
those bloody years. 

The Reformation began on a larger scale and with more influ- 
ence when Martin Luther visited Rome and saw the scandalous behavior 
of the clergy. Luther attempted to reform the Roman Catholic church. 
Failing in this, the movement took a new direction in withdrawing from 
the Roman Catholic Church and establishing groups of believers who 
became real protestants in protesting against Roman Catholicism. 

Through a period of three hundred years Protestantism was 
crystalizing into denominational bodies. Conspicuous leaders in the 
movement were Luther, Swingli, Calvin, Lattimer, Huss, John Knox, 
Savonarola, and John Wesley. All of these movements were headed 
toward Jerusalem, but none of them completely arrived. They cart ied 
over into the denominational groups teachings inherited from the 
Roman Catholic Church. While in many instances there was a revolu- 
tion in theology and doctrine, there was still the inheritance of the 
hierarchy, stressing the unity of Church and State. 
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Out of this movement in England came many independent move- 
ments, the most notable of which was the Puritan movement, led by 
Oliver Cromwell. This had great influence in America. The English 
Reformation left England with the Anglican Church, Scotland with 
the Presbyterian, and failing to win Ireland, left it strongly Roman 
Catholic. 

All denominations have been built around one commanding prin- 
ciple or article of faith. They began by stressing something which 
others had neglected to stress. The founding of each was an attempt 
either to purify the existing church or to stress a doctrine not hitherto 
prominently taught. 

When the Puritan fathers settled in America one of the cardinal 
principles they stressed was the right of every man to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. From Plymouth Rock, 
in 1620, until the writing of the Declaration and Address by Thomas 
Campbell, 1809, was a period of nearly two hundred years. During that 
time the Churches that were called into existence by the Reformation 
had covered American soil like dandelions in the pasture fields of spring. 

There was a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction among some of 
the people, who, confining themselves to the teachings of the Scriptures, 
sought to go back beyond Westminster, Augsburg, Rome, Nicea, and 
Constantinople, back to Jerusalem and to Antioch, and to establish the 
Church as it was in the beginning. Notably among these leaders were 
O'Kelly, of the Methodists; Abner Jones, among the Baptists; and 
Barton W. Stone, among the Presbyterians. These men were working 
independently of each other. Their influence was largely provincial. 
In 1807 Thomas Campbell arrived in America and settled in western 
Pennsylvania, where he soon obtained employment as a minister in the 
Presbytery of Chartiers, near Pittsburgh. One Sunday morning, when 
he invited the different brands of Presbyterians to sit together at the 
Lord’s Table to remember the Christ in his death, a minister in the 
audience thought him heteredox and for the offense reported him to the 
Presbytery to which he belonged, where he was tried and found guilty. 
He appealed to the Associate Synod of North America, where he made 
an eloquent defense and the sentence was reversed, but the censure 
remained. This produced such strained relations between Mr. Camp- 
bell and his church that he went to the home of a Mr. Welch, where he 
wrote The Declaration and Address, containing thirteen points, re- 
qiring thirty thousand words for its expression. He severed all 
ministerial connections with the synod of North America and preached 
in the homes of his friends, where the people came to hear him. On 
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the Sinclair farm, three miles from Mt. Pleasant on the road leading 
from Washington, Pa., they erected a log building to be used for school 
and church purposes. 

Had the religious conditions of that time been the same as we have 
today it is doubtful if the Campbells would have left the Presbyterian 
fold, or, having left that group, if they would not have been content to 
have fellowshipped permanently with the Baptist brethren. But con- 
ditions were far different then from what we find them today. Calvin- 
ism was a dominant force in America Christianity. They held that a 
definite number of men were foreordained to everlasting life, irrespec- 
tive of belief or conduct. With this belief, there was nothing for a man 
to do to secure his salvation. Parents objected to preachers speaking 
to their sons and daughters on the subject of personal religion. Evangel- 
ism was at a standstill, revival meetings were not held. Why should 
they be if it were already determined that men were saved or lost? 
Faith was considered a direct gift from God, and therefore it was 
useless to preach the Gospel to produce faith. Bible Schools, missionary 
societies, and tract societies were supposed to exist contrary to the will 
of God. All identified with these movements were considered heretics. 

Human creeds were powerful. They were rigid tests of fellowship. 
One had to subscribe to them in order to get into the church. To re- 
nounce one of those creeds was the same in the mind of the people as 
renouncing religion. The creeds were unchangeable and final. 

The office of the clergy had been greatly magnified. The common 
people were taught to believe that no one could understand the Bible 
except the clergy. The clergy only could administer the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The Bible as taught was the cause of confusion. The different 
dispensations, Partiarchal, Jewish, and Christian, were confused. The 
rules which applied to the study of other literature were not applied to 
Bible study. 

The whole matter of saving people was in the hands of God. 
Preaching had but little effect upon the people. Multitudes were 4s 
helpless as dead men, bound in grave clothes, and only the voice of God 
could bid them come forth. Every conversion was an extraordinary att. 
The people were taught to accept dreams, see strange lights, hear un 
usual sounds, see visions, have peculiar feelings. The emotional were 
reached, while sane men, who thought things through, were untouched 
and were led into skepticism. Others, not receiving these signs, 00 
experiencing these feelings, considered themselves among the lost. The 
Bible was a dead letter, in place of the Living Word. 
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Christians were divided into warring camps. The unity of the 
first century was unknown. Preachers of one church seldom, if ever, 
appeared in the pulpit of another. The religious controversies were 
productive of discord ; the peace that passeth understanding was absent. 
Many communities were over-churched, and unable to employ capable 
men. Others had no churches at all. Money was wasted, talent un- 
developed, the strength that comes through unity was absent, and the 
churches constituted a warring camp. 

The morals of the people were at a low ebb. Drinking was well 
nigh universal. Ministers frequently received their salary in whiskey. 
Gentlemen settled their disputes in the duel. Infidelity was rampant. 
France had not only sent her soldiers to help America in the Revolu- 
tionary War, but with them she sent the seeds of infidelity, which 
planted in American soil, brought forth a good harvest. 

There were but few Bibles. Before the Thirteen Colonies threw 
off the yoke of England, King George had forbidden the privilege of 
printing the English Bible on American soil. 

This is the picture that presented itself when Thomas Campbell 
came to America from Ireland, in 1807. 

The time had come to rekindle the fire on the alters of Jehovah. 
In the fulness of time God has always sent forth his man. The time 
was ripe for a positive Gospel and for *“e simplicity of New Testament 
teaching. Thomas and Alexander Campbell were diligent students 
of the Word and forceful proclaimers of the Gospel of Christ. Their 
education, temperaments, Christian character, and love of truth, made 
them veritable John the Baptists in this wilderness into which they 
had come. They took as their rule of faith and practice the Word of 
God alone. They accepted Christ as Lord, the Divine Son of God, to 
whom had been given all authority. With the Lordship of Jesus and 
his authoritative Word, they began the movement which is to direct 
people back to Apostolic Christianity and to bring about the answer 
to the prayer of Jesus, “that they all may be one.” They showed a 
difference between the Old Testament and the New Testament. The 
entire Book is from God but consists of two Testaments. The Law was 
for the Jewish people for a limited time, the Gospel is for all people, 
for all time. They taught that the Old Testament is the New concealed ; 
and the New is the Old revealed. They placed before the world Jesus 
the Christ, the Son of God as “the Creed that needs no revision.” 
They called Bible things by Bible names. They placed the ordinances 
of the Lord’s supper and Christian baptism in their proper places. They 
taught by the Scriptures that the Lord’s Supper is a memorial of the 
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death of Jesus Christ, and that baptism is the burial in water and the 
resurrection from the same of a penitent believer in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins. They taught, and rightly so, that the 
Holy Spirit was not a command to be preached but a promise to be 
enjoyed. The Holy Spirit is God’s side of the matter of salvation. It 
is ours to obey, while it is God’s prerogative to grant the promised 
results when one has rendered obedience. They presented the great 
facts of the Gospel, which created faith and took as their slogan, 
‘“‘Where the Scriptures speak we speak, and where the Scriptures are 
silent we are silent.” Opinions were not permitted to be a test of 
fellowship. They preached Jesus Christ, a person, not a system of 
doctrine. Christ was pre-eminent. 

No other soil presented conditions so favorable for the reception 
of this seed as the American soil, and from a handfull of people, 
twenty-one in number, who first associated themselves with Thomas 
Campbell, the number has grown until today in America alone there are 
more than one and a half million adhering to these principles in the 
body known as the Disciples of Christ. Multitudes of others have been 
influenced in their thinking by the proclamation of these New Testa- 
ment doctrines. We have the greatest plea in the world, we dare not 
be stingy with it. We, too, are under the Great Commission to go into 
all the world and to preach the Gospel unto every creature. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE DISCIPLES TO THE 
PRESENT STATUS OF CHRISTIAN UNITY AND 
A PROPOSED ATTITUDE TOWARD 
FUTURE UNION MOVEMENTS 


By 
F. W. BuRNHAM 


HE statement of the theme assigned to me is both cumbersome 

and complicated. It presupposes that the writer may know what 

is the present status of Christian Unity, that he is able to appraise 
the contribution which the Disciples, across one hundred and twenty- 
five years, have made to that present status and to prophesy the attitude 
which a million and a half of independent people will take toward 
future Christian Union Movements. Surely, this is a large order. 
The mere statement of the case reveals the impossibility of doing more 
than to set forth the results of one’s own study and observation. 


I. HustoricAL REVIEW 


First, then, may I draw your attention to an historical review of 
the several periods of our Disciple’s history, with a view to discovering 
the possible contributions which we have been making toward the pro- 
gress of Christian Unity during the past century and a quarter. 

For convenience I am dividing that history into four periods, viz. : 

1. The Formative Period. 

2. The Period of Debate and Propagation. 

3. The Middle Period of Experimentation. 

4. The Later Period of Constructive Cooperation. 

It is not my province here to go into the history of the back- 
grounds out of which The Restoration Movement had its origin. By 
the Formative Period I refer to the time of the Campbells and the 
pioneers; from the issuance of the Declaration and Address to the 
union of the Barton W. Stone movement with that of the Campbell’s 
(1809 to 1830). 

In the early days of our Republic when the population was largely 
composed of pioneer farmers, men and women of sturdy character, with 
strong convictions and many of them of deep and genuine piety, when 
the doctrine of the separation of church and state was being wrought 
out in the realm of politics, there were a number of rather sporadic and 
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independent movements inaugurated for the union of Christian forces. 
Probably the most vigorous and far-sighted, the one most ably grounded 
in biblical scholarship was that of the Campbells and their coadjutors, 
in Western Pennsylvania. And undoubtedly the greatest contribution 
made by them was the formation of the Washington Association and 
the issuance of the Declaration and Address, together with the attempts 
which followed to put into operation the principles enunciated in that 
document. That they were in earnest about Christian Unity was not 
only evidenced by their written word, but by their wholesale and 
voluntary union with the Baptist Association. That they felt the 
principle of unity to be more vital than any denominational coherence 
is demonstrated by their persistent “sense of mission,” by the trouble 
they caused in the Baptist ranks where they soon became known as 
“Reforming Baptists,” and by their later withdrawal from the Baptists 
and their union with the followers of Barton W. Stone. During this 
entire period they were insistent and “disturbing” agitators for the 
principles of “‘unity’ as announced in the Declaration and Address of 
1809. 

But after they had broken with the Baptists and, however re- 
luctantly, had given up the hope of finding fellowship in any other 
communion and had accepted the status of a church, or of churches, 
upon the restoration basis, the main drive of their thought and efforts 
seems to have been directed toward proving that they were not “an- 
other denomination” but the “restored’’ simon-pure Church of Christ 
after the New Testament pattern. 


THE PeEriop oF DEBATE 


The period of debate, therefore, extending from the union of 1830 
to the rise of the missionary movement, although debates were current 
much longer than that, was a time during which the Disciples’ contribu- 
tion to Christian Unity consisted mainly in presenting and clarifying 
what they called “Our Plea” as a basis for Christian Unity by a return 
to the New Testament patterns, or, as it was stated, the “restoration of 
the primitive order of things.” By the simplicity and scripturalness 
of their program of evangelism they grew rapidly in numbers and in the 
multiplicity of churches which they established. This, in itself, in the 
long run of things, might be called a Contribution to Christian Unity. 
Many sermons were preached and much argument presented, some of 
which is still valid, about the sin of divisions, the futility of creeds 
as bonds of communion, the New Testament as the only rule of faith 
and practice, and the like. 
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The following sermon-subjects taken from W. T. Moore’s first 
Living Pulpit of the Christian Church, published in 1868, show how 
this “doctrinal” trend persisted : viz., 


“Tee sree Combession” . wo... ccc eect D. S. Burnett 
“Jesus, the First and the Last”............ L. L. Pinkerton 
“What Must I do to be Saved?”............ O. A. Burgess 
“Baptism—Its Action, Subject, and Design’. .J. S. Sweeney 
“Baptism Essential to Salvation”.......... W. H. Hopson 
“The Church—Its Identity”.............. Benj. Franklin 
“Building on the One Foundation”............ T. P. Haley 


“The Mission of the Church of Christ”... .Tolbert Fanning 


After the period of debate had fairly run its course and the restora- 
tion movement had become a pretty generally recognized “communion,”’ 
the guns of controversy were turned inward and the passion for unity 
was drowned in the controversies over “instrumental music,” the organi- 
zation of missionary societies, Sunday Schools, then on Christian En- 
deavor societies. 


MIDDLE PERIOD OF EXPERIMENTATION 


However, when the churches with their eyes lifted to the “fields 
white unto the harvest” began to do something specific toward the 
conversion of the heathen, and they began to realize the tremendous 
proportions of the task out yonder, where others had been at work a 
hundred years and they were just beginning, then the necessity and the 
desire for cooperation and fellowship again began to assert itself. 
Instead of continuing their own Bible and Tract Society, that work was 
given over to the American Bible Society. Instead of preparing ex- 
clusive Sunday School lessons they accepted representation on the 
International Sunday School Board, in the person of Dr. B. B. Tyler, 
Minister of the Central Church of New York City. When the Christian 
Endeavor Movement arose they were represented on the Board of the 
United Society by J. Z. Tyler and others, and later by their own 
Superintendent of Young People’s Work, Claude E. Hill, as well as by 
many ministers and leaders of young people in the several State erasi- 
zations. 

By their hearty cooperation in the Christian Endeavor Movement 
and their refusal to draw away their own young people into a denomina- 
tional young people’s movement the Disciples gave evidence that the 
spirit of co-operation and unity was reviving amongst them. During 
this period, also, certain of their religious journals, whose editors shared 
a wider fellowship and had caught the advancing cooperative spirit, 
began to lead the Disciples forward into cooperative endeavors. 
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When the Conference on Interchurch Federation was called in 
New York, in 1905, the Disciples were unofficially represented by 
thirty or more men, and when the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America was established it was our own sainted J. H. Garrison 
who suggested its significant name. He and the first Secretary, Dr. 
Sanford, a Congregationalist, had been friends for years. While the 
subject of “Federation” with the sects stirred up a long and bitter 
controversy between our newspapers and their partisan supporters, we 
have continued in fellowship with the Federal Council since the 
quadrennial meeting in Chicago, in 1912. It ought here to be remarked, 
however, that our voice for Christian Unity would be far more 
effective in the deliberations of that body if, by some means, we, “as 
a people” were paying our proportionate share of the annual budget. 

With the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the 
Home Missions Council, The Council of Women for Home and 
Foreign Missions, the Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work, and now The World Council of Churches the Disciples have 
cooperated from the beginnings of these agencies. They had their part, 
and paid for it, in the Interchurch World Movement. Through all 
these cooperative endeavors, as well as in scores of other lesser efforts 
of similar character they have shown their desire to advance the cause 
of Christian Unity. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions established Bible 
Chairs at several State Universities, with a view to bearing witness to 
the desire of the Disciples for Christian Unity, and The College of 
Missions which they established and maintained for twenty years at 
Indianapolis, they voluntarily combined with the Hartford Seminary 
and School of Missions. 

The Disciples have also yielded their quota of leaders for various 
cooperative movements. For example, Mr. S. G. Inman as Secretary 
for The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America; A. E. Cory 
loaned to the Interchurch World movement to head up its Field 
Department; President C. T. Paul to the College of Missions to Hart- 
ford Seminary; Robert M. Hopkins to the World’s Sunday School 
Association; Jesse M. Bader to the Federal Council’s Department of 
Evangelism; Emory Ross first to the American Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference on Cooperation in the Belgian Congo, 
and now to Executive Secretaryship of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America; Roy G. Ross and Harry Munro to the 
International Council of Religious Education; Ernest Higdon for 4 
time to the National Christian Council in the Philippine Islands, Lind- 
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ley Gordon to the World Alliance for International Fellowship through 
the Churches, Harold Fey until recently to the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, A. W. Gottschall to The National Conference of .Christians and 
Jews. 

One of the earlier means sought by forward looking Disciples of 
this period for developing a more earnest passion for Christian Union 
and for clarifying the issues involved was the creation of the Disciples’ 
Congress, which began its annual meetings in St. Louis, Mo., in 1899. 
The writer was present at that meeting and has rather vivid recollec- 
tions of it. In the years which immediately succeeded there were 
growing sentiments of the possibility of union between Baptists and 
Disciples. Dr. Bitting, of the Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, and 
J. H. Garrison, of the same city, were leading proponents. Cooperative 
efforts on the Home Mission field were carried out between Baptists 
and Disciples in Western Canada by Evangelist W. T. Stackhouse, of 
the Baptist Mission Board and J. A. L. Romig, Evangelist of the 
American Christian Missionary Society. These efforts were reported 
to the General Convention in Norfolk, Va., in 1907 and hailed with 
delight. United Churches (Baptist-Disciple) were organized in Mani- 
toba and Alberta, Canada, which have since become Baptist Churches, 
and a similar union took place in Chicago whereby the Baptists felt that 
they lost a church to the Disciples. 

To the Tenth Annual Congress of the Disciples of Christ, held in 
Bloomington, Ill., April, 1908, came Dr. Charles Hastings Dodd, of 
Baltimore, as a representative of the Baptist Communion to speak on 
“Closer Relations Between Baptists and Disciples.” His most irenic 
and cordial, as well as eloquent address, strongly urged such immediate 
steps as would certainly lead on to the union of these two great and 
growing bodies. His address was responded to by F. W. Burnham 
then pastor of the First Christian Church of Springfield, Illinois, who 
led the discussion, and the two addresses were later printed in a single 
pamphlet and mailed out to a thousand of the more prominent churches. 
This was done voluntarily by Mr. L. H. Coleman, of Springfield, IIl., 
a layman who was devoutly hopeful of progress toward Christian 
Union. The following November a joint Congress of Baptists, Free- 
will Baptists and Disciples was held in Chicago. “Two years later a 
Joint-committee recommended, and the Disciples Congress approved, 
the holding of joint congresses biennially.” Thereafter, the tide turned 
and for twenty years nothing further developed between Baptists and 
Disciples, 


But the Disciples’ passion for Christian Unity had not subsided. 
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It had taken a broader sweep. As early as the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a group of younger university men, and their friends, 
had banded themselves together to give fresh study, in the light of 
advancing biblical research, to the problems confronting the Christian 
world and the relation of our movement thereto. Such names as 
Herbert L. Willett, W. E. Garrison, Edward S. Ames, Charles A. 
Young, Errett Gates, Charles Clayton Morrison, H. D. C. Maclachlan, 
Burris A. Jenkins, Hiram Van Kirk, and others stand out as leaders 
of that group. They made a re-study of the Disciples position and of 
its basic pre-suppositions and attempted to suggest adaptations which, 
in their view would make it more acceptable to changed conditions. 

Then came forth a new literature on our position. Charles A. 
Young brought together and edited, “Historic Documents Advocating 
Christian Union.” Errett Gates, at the Disciples’ Divinity House, 
taught a course on the Relation and Separation of the Disciples and 
Baptists, and out of his research produced a volume covering that field, 
also Hiram Van Kirk wrote a scholarly treatise on “The Origin of the 
Restoration Movement.” 

Archibald McLean produced a little volume on “Alexander Camp- 
bell as a Preacher.” H. L. Willett wrote “Our Plea and the Present 
Crises” (1901). W. E. Garrison wrote “Alexander Campbell’s The- 
ology.” Thos. W. Grafton produced a monograph on Alexander 
Campbell. W.T. Moore wrote, “The Disciples.’”’ Of more conserva- 
tive impress, Thomas W. Phillips brought out a volume entitled, “The 
Church of Christ” by a Layman, which had wide circulation and 
aroused no little interest both within and outside our ranks. 


LATER PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTIVE COOPERATION 


But most significant of this resurgent tide of interest in Christian 
Unity was the organization and the work of The Association for the 
Promotion of Christian Unity, which arose as a result of an address 
at the Topeka Convention, in 1910, by the President of the Convention 
for that year, Dr. Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, who spoke on, “The 
Unfinished Task of the Restoration Movement.” At that Convention, 
as a result of that address, there was organized a Council on Christian 
Union, later incorporated by Dr. Ainslie under the above designation, 
which was directed by the Convention to hold irenic conferences with 
other religious bodies with a view to calling a World Convention om 
Christian Union. Dr. Ainslie was made the President and continued to 
direct its activities for the next fifteen years. He immediately set about 
the task assigned to the Council and held conferences between members 
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of the Council and ““The Christian Unity Foundation” of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, with the Commission on the World Conference, of 
the same church, and with the representative groups of Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Christians, and Baptists, and with the Federal 
Council of Churches with which the Commission kept in close touch. 
Dr. Ainslie published the results of all these conferences and the 
Association reported regularly to the International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, its activities and its plans. By his genius for 
friendly conference, his passion for healing the wounds of the divided 
body of Christ, his genuine piety and devotion to this master passion of 
his heart, Dr. Ainslie readily became recognized as the Voice of the 
Disciples on Christian Unity, and as an outstanding protagonist for 
this cause. He was everywhere in demand as a speaker on this theme 
and his writings in The Christian Union Quarterly and in his published 
volumes were read by leaders in America and abroad. At Yale Uni- 
versity, in 1913, he delivered a series of lectures on, “The Plea of the 
Disciples for the Union of the Churches.” These lectures were pub- 
lished in a volume which had wide circulation. They, more than any 
other single volume, brought the position of the Disciples to the atten- 
tion of the Christian world in general. In 1920 he published, “If Not 
a United Church, What ?” 

When the first Preliminary World Conference on Faith and Order 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland (1920), Dr. Ainslie set forth the posi- 
tion and plea of the Disciples in so kindly, simple and direct a manner as 
to win the confidence and admiration of the entire assembly represent- 
ing forty nations and religious communions around the world. His mes- 
sage, as delivered, was translated into both German and French. 

In 1925, Dr. Ainslie and members of the Association represented 
the Disciples at the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, 
at Stockholm, Sweden, and later at the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, at Lausanne, Switzerland (1927). 

Through the Christian Union Quarterly, which he continued 
to edit until his death in 1935, Dr. Ainslie enlisted many other writers 
among the Disciples who contributed to the literature on Christian 
Unity. In conferences, also, frequently held across the continent, he 
called out the interest and the contributions of many minds. 

At the request of the Unity Foundation of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Dr. Frederick D. Kershner produced a study on Christian 
Baptism, which, when read before a joint session of The Foundation 
and The Disciples Commission, was pronounced by Dr. Arthur Lownds, 
Secretary of The Foundation, to be “the ablest paper on Baptism that 
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he had ever heard or read.” It was, at their request, published in a 
volume. The Foundation also made a study of the Disciples, which 
was reviewed and approved by our Commission and, at the expense of 
The Foundation, was widely distributed to the churches of both com- 
munions. Soon after this, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison produced a 
larger volume on “Baptism.’’ Encouraged by correspondence with Dr. 
Ainslie, John B. Cowden, of West Nashville, Tenn., produced a volume 
entitled, “Saint Paul on Christian Unity—An Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians.” This book received favorable consideration 
outside the Disciple ranks. 

Following this a considerable new literature was produced about 
the Disciples and their work. B. A. Abbott, editor of the Christian 
Evangelist brought out a volume on, “The Disciples.” W. E. Garrison, 
under the title, “Religion Follows the Frontier,” wrote a comprehensive 
history of the Disciple movement and its principles. C. C. Ware, of 
North Carolina, wrote an extensive biography of Barton W. Stone, and 
Jesse R. Kellems, a volume on, “Alexander Campbell and_ the 
Disciples,’ and W. E. Hanna, a valuable contribution relating to the 
earliest activities and experiences of Thomas and Alexander Campbell 
in America. 

During the second decade of the Twentieth Century, the Disciples 
made serious efforts to consolidate their own missionary, benevolent 
and educational activities, not only for the sake of greater efficiency 
in the administration and promotion of these services, but also as a 
means of giving practical demonstration to the possibility of coherent 
unity upon the basis which they had been advocating for a century. In 
the Men and Millions Movement these agencies cooperated in a unified 
campaign for the raising of a special fund of some seven million dol- 
lars, and also in the promotion of a joint-apportionment plan and the 
every member canvass. Their colleges, some twenty-eight in number, 
attempted to coordinate their activities under a Board of Education, 
with an Executive Secretary giving full-time to their service. In 1919, 
the Foreign Missionary Society, the Home Missionary Society, the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, the Church Extension Board, 
the Board of Ministerial Relief, and the National Benevolent Associa- 
tion were unified in both promotion and administration under one 
organization in which there was equal representation of both man and 
women. But the contrifugal forces of private interest were too strong 
for these agencies to hold together. One by one the colleges withdrew 
from the Board of Education, and after ten years the United Christian 
Missionary Society began to disintegrate. It yet remains to be seen 
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whether the Disciples are capable of demonstrating Christian Unity 
among themselves. 


TueE DIstTINCTIVE DISCIPLE CONTRIBUTION 


And now, to get a perspective view of the Disciples’ contribution 
to the religious life of America, and so to Christian Unity, there are, 
as I see it, three rather distinctive factors, vital to future unity, which 
the Disciples have made and, perhaps, are still making. 

First, a contribution to liberty and democracy in religion. Out 
of their application of the cardinal principles of the Declaration and 
Address; by their insistence upon the right to go directly to the New 
Testament scriptures and to make their own interpretations thereof 
without bondage to any ecclesiastical authority, they wrought out for 
themselves and for others the principle of intellectual freedom. They 
were not alone in this; but they carried forward the heritage they had 
received along with other colonists who came to America seeking 
religious liberty. They based their freedom upon a new-found loyalty | 
to the New Testament. They sought the truth in the confidence that 
it would make men free and that it was safe for both the individual and 
for society. 

Blended with this spirit of intellectual freedom and growing out 
of the same cardinal principles was their application of democracy to 
the organization of the churches. ‘The Last Will and Testament of 
the Springfield, Ky., Presbytery’? was a distinct contribution to the 
cause of Christian liberty and democracy. The Disciples saw that 
while the New Testament clearly indicates a diversity of gifts in the 
church, it teaches that these gifts proceed from the one Spirit and for 
the use and edification of the entire body. They saw no distinctions of 
rank and station in the household of God. Offices exist for the 
orderly functioning of the church, not for the honor and glory of the 
officers. Therefore, they eschewed all ecclesiastical titles. All Chris- 
tians were considered upon an equality before God and all were of 
equal rank in the church. They held each congregation to be autonom- 
ous, subject to no overlordship whatever. The local church established 
its own order of service, selected its own officers ,and determined their 
terms of service. It called its minister, and adopted or discarded 
methods of instruction, of fellowship and of promotion of Kingdom 
interests, as might seem good to its officers and members. This does 
not preclude cooperation with other congregations through conventions, 
missionary societies, or groupings by districts or states, or upon a na- 
tional or international scale ; but it does keep the power of control within 
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the congregation itself and makes necessary democratic methods of 
cooperation throughout. 

Second, a contribution to simplicity and reality in religion. Re- 
ligion is something of the inner life, “Out of the heart are the issues of 
life.” “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” said Jesus. Re- 
ligion’s normal expression ought to be in deeds of service. Yet it is 
natural to humanity to symbolize its truths and to dramatize the ideas 
which stir its emotions. The danger is that the symbol and the dramati- 
zation may be substituted for the thing symbolized and that aroused 
emotions spend themselves upon the ceremony and not in service. 
Here, again, the Disciples’ return to the simplicities of the New Testa- 
ment is a corrective. They have consistently held to the observance of 
just the two ordinances which they found being observed in the early 
church, baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and these they have not called 
sacraments, nor have they held to the sacramentarian interpretation that 
these ordinances are “‘channels by which divine grace is bestowed and 
that they are inherently efficacious.” Without rationalizing they have 
preferred to use these ordinances in the simplicity of form and meaning 
given to them in the scriptures. This is to restore them to their original 
simple beauty and declaratory value which they have as witnesses to 
the Gospel of Christ. 

The third contribution which the Disciples have made is that, by 
the resurgence of the spirit which animated the Declaration and Ad- 
dress, they have helped to keep alive the call for Christian Unity, in 
spite of certain ingrowing tendencies and the divisive power of ultra 
independence,—the call for a unity which shall be consistent with 
liberty, democracy and simplicity. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF UNITY 


And now as to the present status of Christian Unity, it must be 
said that there are now more significant voices being raised on behalf 
of this issue than in any other recent period. More young men in con 
munions which hitherto have been quite content with their own denomi- 
national status are speaking out for progress toward unity. A young 
Methodist minister in our own city recently read a paper before a group 
of ministers, in our club meeting, laying the strongest emphasis upot 
the necessity of the churches drawing together. He also paid a high 
tribute to the work and plea of the Disciples. Dr. E. Stanley Jones has 
sounded the call for “Churches of America to Unite,” and that call has 
aroused echoes in many quarters. Bishop Manning has recently spoken 
on, “The Sin of Disunion.” He has drawn heavily upon the pronounce 
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ments of Peter Ainslie and Bishop Brent, without recognition being 
given to either. But in his conclusion he harks back to the “Historic 
Episcopacy,” to the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and 
to the One Church (Rome), all of which bespeaks the High Church 
attitude of a section of Anglicanism—the old ghost which will not 
down. On this Principal E. A. Garvie wrote prophetically prior to the 
Edinburgh Conference : 


“The crux of the problem is in the episcopal ordination of all min- 
isters, which most Anglicans feel bound to demand, and most Free 
Churchmen no less to refuse. . . . It was hoped the South India Union 
scheme might show the way out; but that is itself in peril. While in 
England the difficulties in the way of union are in polity or orders; on 
the Continent as recent discussions have shown they will be in doctrine 
or faith. Hence as regards Great Britain and the Continent the prospect 
for the Conference on Faith and Order in Edinburgh in 1937 is not 
very promising.” 

(The Expositer and Homiletic Review, July, 1936, p. 320.) 

Protestantism cannot hope for unity in that direction. It is of “The 


Lady and the Tiger” type. The cleavage between Episcopacy and 
Protestantism is deep and wide. 


WuatT SHALL BE THE ATTITUDE OF THE DISCIPLES ? 


What shall be the attitude of the Disciples and their churches 
toward further union movements? 

The Disciples must not stand still, nor be content to settle down 
into a smug denominationalism—call it by what name you will. We 
must be true to our mission. We must take advance steps. We must 
push on with the plea and the purpose for Christian Unity. To this end 
I make two or three suggestions. 

First, it seems to me, if the International Convention would take 
back into its corporate functioning the Association for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity and make it again what it was originally designed 
to be, namely, a Commission on Christian Union appointed by and 
responsible to the International Convention, and then implement it and 
provide it with sufficient funds so that it could function, such as, for 
instance, the Friends’ Service Commission functions in its field, that 
would get us started again along the lines projected at Topeka, in 1910. 
This would arouse fresh interest within our own ranks and set our 
faces, which for a quarter of a century have been too fixedly upon 
denominational machinery, once more toward the sunrise. Then, when 
cur own people have been aroused, if we could do*something com- 
mensurate with our numbers and our ability, to finance the commission 
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on the study of Christian Unity which the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America has, at our suggestion created to serve as a watch- 
man on the walls for all those, in all communions, who are looking for 
the consolation of Israel, we might thus give further justification for 
our existence as a separate people and definitely contribute to that holy 
cause which called us forth. 

If the foregoing could be accomplished then we ought to join in 
the proposal of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America to 
set up a department of unified mission service which would be capable 
of taking over and administering the missionary work, in given fields, 
of all the boards operating in those fields as far as they might be willing 
to have that work carried forward in a unified fashion. Progressively 
and as the transition could be made we should then proceed to scrap our 
missionary boards, and machinery and transact our entire foreign mis- 
sionary service through such union mission agency. A similar process 
should be proposed to the Home Missions Council and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions which have recently united. Of course, 
trust funds would have to be conserved and legal technicalities would 
have to be ironed out; but there is nothing inherently impossible in this 
proposal. 

Our colleges are in danger of being lost one by one. The inevitable 
debacle has been coming on for a quarter of a century. Extreme inde- 
pendence and the lack of statesmanship in our educational circles has 
been responsible. We should combine several of our colleges, conserv- 
ing such resources as can be saved, into not more than five or six insti- 
tutions of commendable rank. One on the Pacific Coast, two or three 
in the Central States, one in the East, and one in the South. These 
colleges should offer courses which would train men and women to 
become leaders in cooperative and union efforts for the future. 

If the Disciples should take the lead in some such endeavors others 
would follow and something tangible would be accomplished for 
Christian Unity. My own conviction is that Conferences on “Faith and 
Order” which exhaust themselves in endless discussion of propositions 
which cannot possibly be true, offer no hope of progress toward Chris 
tian Unity. I submit that our history and our mission warrant us i 
attempting to do something constructive. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
DISCIPLES 
By 
E. S. AMEs 


INTRODUCTION 


The intention of this paper is to call attention to the fact that the Disciples 
have a definite philosophical background, to show why for so many Disciples this 
fact has been obscured and unappreciated, and chiefly to emphasize the character and 
importance of this background with reference to present tendencies and problems of 
the Disciples. ‘ 


I. Hustoricar 


Relation of Alexander Campbell to John Locke. After Campbell’s death in 
1866 this background was obscured. By Locke’s rejection of speculative metaphysics 
and theology, which was mistakenly understood to mean the rejection of all philosophy. 
A second obscuring influence was Campbell’s eagerness not to recognize any man’s 
name and authority in religious teaching. Illustration from personal experience of 
these influences. Beginnings of systematic study of Disciples history. 


Il. Joun Locke (1632-1704) 
His experimental attitude. [acing facts rather than emphasizing tradition and 
theories. Influence of Descartes and Bacon. Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. His “new way of ideas.” Influences of his age. Faulty psychology. 
Problem of relation of reason and revelation. “Whatever God hath revealed is cer- 
tainly true . . . but whether it be a divine revelation or not, reason must judge.” 
“He that takes away reason to make way for revelation, puts out the light of both.” 
“God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man.” 
Only one article of belief is essential to be a Christian: belief in Jesus Christ 
as the Messiah. His proof of Messiahship was by miracles. Therefore he had to 
prove miracles. 


ITI. 


Basis of his liberalism. Liberalism in politics and religion. Implies tolerance. 
Reasonableness as scientific method. Science as criticized and systematized common- 
sense. Formal, syllogistic thinking not inclusive of all reasonableness. Nor should 
science be limited to laboratory technique. 


MEANING OF “REASONABLENESS” IN. LOCKE 


IV. Contrast with SpecuLative, DocMATIC, TRADITIONAL SYSTEMS 


Comparison of the Disciples with other movements which were also influenced 
by Locke’s philosophy and the “liberalism” which developed from it: Deists, Unitarians. 
Universalists. Their obsession with negative criticism of orthodox theology; their 
Overemphasis on intellectualism ; and their failure to sufficiently realize that reasoning 
‘s Instrumental to the satisfaction of human needs and fulfillment of practical ideals. 
Disciples’s sense of mission. “Millinial Harbinger.” ; 


V. CONCLUSION 


er It remains to be seen whether the Disciples will be able to follow the lead of 
eir own liberal inheritance and continue their warm, vital, aggressive type of religion. 
cy are largely children of this new American scene. They have the vitality of the 
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great middle class. They are faced with unparalleled problems and opportunities, 
Probably the near future is to determine whether they can utilize their inheritance 
of liberalism or whether they will disintegrate between their zealous legalists and their 
wavering progressives who do not clearly understand nor adequately appreciate their 
timely and pregnant liberal inheritance. 


HE intention of this paper is to call attention to the fact that the 

Disciples have a definite philosophical background, to show why 

for so many Disciples this fact has been obscured and unappreci- 
ated, and chiefly to emphasize the character and importance of this 
background with reference to the present tendencies and problems of 
the Disciples. 

It is generally accepted that Alexander Campbell, more than any 
other one man, formulated the religious thought of this movement. By 
his periodicals, lectures, sermons, debates and teaching, published in 
voluminous writings, his intellectual and religious leadership fashioned 
the group. It is clear also that he was profoundly influenced by the 
writings of John Locke. Both Alexander Campbell and his father 
were trained in the University of Glasgow in a period when Locke’s 
philosophy was dominant in British thought; Alexander specifically 
recognizes his indebtedness to Locke, praises Locke as “The great 
Christian Philosopher,’ quotes from his writings and adopts for him- 
self the central Lockean principles and religious ideas. These facts 
are abundantly evidenced in the Memoirs of Campbell by Richardson, 
and by the currents of thought throughout the company of Campbell’s 
co-workers during his lifetime. 

After Campbell’s death in 1866 this philosophical background 
was so completely the basis and structure of Disciple thinking that it 
may be said to have become the familiar frame of thought in the whole 
body. There are, however, two definite reasons why explicit refer- 
ences to Locke tended to disappear from Disciple literature. The first 
was that Locke himself had discarded speculative metaphysics and 
theology. This easily came to be interpreted as the rejection of phi- 
losophy itself though a more discriminating understanding of Locke 
would have seen that Locke never meant to identify philosophy with 
speculative metaphysics. It was rather his purpose to relieve philosophy 
of the burden of abstract and fruitless theories which he called meta- 
physics. He emphasized a practical philosophy of life which to many 
philosophers was no philosophy at all. He championed common-sense 
and practical wisdom. The Disciples welcomed common-sense and 
practicality, and therefore came to believe that they did not have of 
need a philosophy, while all the time the most powerful influence ™ 
freeing them from the traditional philosophy of the speculative sort was 
a very vital philosophy of another sort! 
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The second influence that obscured the name and importance of 
Locke among the Disciples was the idea, for which Locke was also 
somewhat responsible, that human names and authority should not be 
invoked in the most essential things of religion. This idea was greatly 
stressed by Alexander Campbell who had good cause to fear that the 
movement in which he labored might be diverted into another sect with 
the name of a human leader. In contrast to Wesleyanism, Calvinism, 
Lutheranism, and the rest, he sought, in the interest of union, to employ 
only the names of Christ, and to find ultimate direction for the great 
things of the Christian religion only in the New Testament rather than 
in works of men. The combined influence of Locke and Campbell 
in this way succeeded to a surprising degree in wiping their own names 
off the slate of this history. Campbell at least, might have regarded his 
own thinking as the scaffolding used in clearing away the cobwebs and 
moldy vines which had overgrown the temple of truth. When these 
things were cleared away the scaffolding was no longer needed and 
should be taken down and even the names of the workmen obliterated. 

I can illustrate the situation in the second generation after Camp- 
bell’s death by my own personal experience. I graduated from Drake 
University in 1889, and during the next two years studied in the Bible 
College of that institution. D. R. Dungan was then the Dean. I also 
knew H. W. Everest and A. I. Hobb there. My own father was a 
Disciple minister, originally trained for the Baptist ministry but who 
had “learned the way of the Lord more perfectly,” and had come out 
from among the Baptists at no small cost in many ways. I was well 
indoctrinated in the ideas and practices of the Disciples from childhood 
and more systematically during the years in the Bible College. I had 
learned to resent being called a Campbellite and I had never heard of 
Locke so far as I can remember. Nothing like the history of the Dis- 
ciples was taught in any Disciple college at that time. The men whom 
I have named—Dungan, Hobbs, and Everest—were so much a part of 
that history that it never seemed to occur to them that anything more 
than the word of mouth tradition was needed to pass on their religious 
inheritance. It was several years later and almost by accident that I 
took a course in the last stage of my graduate work in philosophy that 
afforded me a new and almost startling discovery concerning my own 
religious thinking. It was a course in British philosophy of the 18th 
century. There I encountered for the first time, in detailed and 
systematic study, John Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, 
and also read on my own account his work on “The Reasonableness of 
Christianity.” As I began to grasp something of Locke’s thought I 
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had a sense of familiar ideas, especially where he touched upon religious 
subjects, and at length I realized that these were basic ideas in my earlier 
training at home and in church. Then I was led to investigate the 
relationship between Locke and Alexander Campbell. The next year | 
began teaching in the University of Chicago in the department of 
philosophy, and during the first quarter of 1896 I gave a course in the 
Disciples Divinity House on the Theology of Alexander Campbell. 
Later Hiram Van Kirk and W. E. Garrison wrote theses for their 
doctorates on Campbell’s theology and Garrison made a notable con- 
tribution to Disciple literature by publishing his thesis in 1900 with the 
title, Alexander Campbell's Theology. It was therefore in the Disciples 
Divinity House in the 1890s that the historical study of the Disciples 
and their philosophical background was first undertaken in regular 
university research and instruction. As this historical study spreads in 
the church colleges and is more widely disseminated in the churches, 
both ministers and laymen are iurnished with a firmer hold on their 
religious faith and are enabled to better appreciate the importance and 
significance of the basic principles in the teaching of the Disciples in 
the present time of theological confusion and in the more constructive 
period which the near future promises. The Disciples are only begin- 
ning to realize what a great and vital spiritual treasure lies in their 
hands, and how valuable it is for the religious life of today. It will 
require some analysis and criticism to make clear in what respects this 
philosophy of Locke has continued to develop in fruitfulness and 
promise. 

It must be remembered that Locke lived from 1632 to 1704. His 
father was a lawyer and a Puritan but Locke’s sympathy with Puritan- 
ism was lessened by the intolerance of the Presbyterians and the 
fanaticism of the Independents. He rejected the medieval, scholastic 
philosophy taught at Oxford, and was influenced in his study of 
medicine toward the development of an experimental, inquiring attitude 
which he carried over into his thoughts on all subjects,—philosophy, 
religion, government, and education. He is called “the father of the 
English Enlightenment,” this Enlightenment being the distinguishing 
feature of the eighteenth century. ‘He initiated criticism of human 
knowledge, and diffused the spirit of free inquiry and universal tolera- 
tion which has since profoundly affected the civilized world . . . he 
is a signal example of the love of attainable truth for the sake of truth 
and goodness.”’ (Ency. Brit.) 

This experimental attitude was something new in European 
thought in Locke’s time. Locke had of course received an impetus 
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in this direction from Descartes and from Francis Bacon. Descartes 
had attempted consciously to rid himself of the authority of the dog- 
matic thought of the schoolmen. He deliberately undertook to throw 
off his inherited biases by shutting himself off from his past and 
seriously endeavoring to emancipate himself by a rigorous discipline 
of doubt. He tried to doubt everything he had been accustomed to 
think or believe, and he at last felt that he had succeeded in eliminating 
everything but the doubt itself. He could not doubt that he doubted. 
From that doubt he attained certainty of his own existence saying, “I 
think, therefore I exist,’’ and from this certainty he rebuilt his world, 
though in the end it was not greatly different from the old world he 
had discarded. Francis Bacon, like Descartes, also ventured to escape 
from books to look at the things around him, to observe facts and to 
gather knowledge from experience with the real world. It was practical 
knowledge that he sought, and when he said “knowledge is power,”’ it 
was this practical, experimental control of nature for man’s use and 
service that he had in mind. Locke felt the appeal of this kind of 
knowledge or wisdom, and became interested in finding out how the 
mind can gain this knowledge. The subject of his great work, the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, was the origin, extent, and 
validity of human knowledge, and by that inquiry which engaged him 
for twenty years he opened what he called a ‘“‘new way of ideas.” This 
new way was the attempt to account for ideas in terms of experience, 

experience with things, experience with the action of the mind itself in 

remembering, willing, and reflecting. Previous philosophies had held 

that the mind contains ideas within itself even from birth, but Locke 

rejected the doctrine of innate ideas, and held that the mind of the infant 

is a blank, and only gradually gets ideas through the senses and through 

building up combinations of the ideas received through one or another 

kind of experience. At the best, human knowledge is limited, said 

Locke, and is subject to much ignorance and error. He constantly 

emphasizes this limitation of man’s knowledge, and counsels humility 

and resignation in thinking about the world and its mysteries. Yet he 

was convinced that man could greatly enlarge his knowledge and he 

thought it our duty as well as a great source of satisfaction to seek a 

better understanding of ourselves, of the world, and of God. 

It is not difficult to point out certain respects in which Locke was 
the child of his age and held to beliefs which have changed or have 
been given up by those who yet consider themselves indebted to him 
for his general philosophical spirit and method. For example, psy- 
chologists do not today regard the mind of the infant as a passive 
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tablet upon which sense impressions are made. The infant is an active 
organism. It is a behaving being, and this active behavior is marked 
by feeling and by rapidly forming habits from the first. Locke’s notion 
of original simple states of consciousness, or simple ideas, which build 
themselves up into complex states, or complex ideas, is no longer 
accepted. The modern view is rather that, as James said, the child 
starts with “‘a big blooming confusion” out of which he slowly selects 
and finds the patterns which he calls objects and persons. Locke did 
not recognize the importance of the emotional life of the child and the 
enormous part it plays in this process of selection, and in fashioning the 
direction of interest and effort. He had no appreciation of the vaguer 
and so-called unconscious factors which are now known to be involved 
in all aspects of the psychical life. 

Locke’s theological views are also limited by the prevailing concep- 
tions of his day in certain other respects. For instance, he does not 
manifest any appreciation of what later was to be thought of as the 
immanence of God. His habitual conception was that of an extra- 
mundane God. In this respect he is the forerunner of the Deists who 
developed this idea into the extreme form of a deity outside the world. 
There is also a degree of literalism in Locke’s view of the Scriptures, 
especially in his confusion over reason and revelation. Emphasizing 
as he does the narrow limits of human knowledge he allows for revela- 
tion beyond this knowledge, yet he holds that reason must finally de- 
termine the validity of any claims of revelation. His frequently quoted 
statement that we must accept what is given by revelation but that we 
must first make certain that it is revelation is a striking illustration 
of an inconsistency of which he was unaware but which later thinkers 
have seen with devastating clearness. “Faith is assent founded on the 
highest reason,” he said (II, p. 282). But again, while Locke insisted 
that the one article of belief necessary to make a man a Christian 1s 
belief in Christ as the Messiah he made this faith in Christ dependent 
upon Christ’s miracles. Therefore Locke endeavored to establish by the 
rules of evidence and reason the New Testament miracles. Since his 
time a broader and deeper conception of the divinity of Christ has been 
achieved and more persuasive reasons for faith in Christ have been 
found, such as his character and his words of wisdom, and his moral 
influence among men. 

It is necessary, in view of these and other limitations in Locke's 
views, to guard against taking his ideas without discrimination. He 
cannot be set up as an authority on all matters in philosophy or religion. 
It is doubtful whether any single one of his conclusions can be con- 
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sistently adopted by anyone today who is trained in the history of 
thought and in biblical and theological sciences. But there is a certain 
attitude in Locke and a definite method of inquiry which constitute his 
great and original contribution. He did have an open mind and he did 
cultivate an inquiring, critical method. He was not content to accept 
any authority of man no matter how much prestige or how great rank 
in scholarship or social life he might have. He refused to accept even 
the alleged revelation of God unless he could find it reasonable to do so. 

It is from this attitude and method of Locke that his great histori- 
cal importance derives, and here is to be found his significance as the 
chief figure in the philosophical background of the Disciples. His 
attitude is that of liberalism, and liberalism has continued to develop 
in every aspect of life. The word is variously interpreted but there are 
certain definite characteristics essential to any genuine liberalism. It 
means recognition of the effort of man to know the truth and to become 
free thereby. Political liberalism is the attempt to find better systems 
of government that shall afford fuller opportunity for the members of 
society to realize more satisfying systems of citizenship through in- 
telligent, shared responsibility. Locke’s essay on Government was a 
controlling influence in creating the American and the French revolu- 
tions and the consequent democracies. The stress upon education as 
absolutely basic to the success of a republican form of society is a 
specific illustration of intelligence or reason as necessary to any liberal 
program. Religious liberalism is in principle the same. It seeks to 
bring religion to the test of fulfilling the deepest spiritual needs of 
men through better understanding of these needs and through dis- 
coveries of suitable ideas, institutions, forms, and procedures for their 
satisfaction. Tolerance is also necessary to liberalism for liberalism 
recognizes the fallible nature of human thought and experiment and 
therefore must allow freedom for new and various attempts to achieve 
truer and more effective systems of thought and practice. Whatever 
liberty a man or a society claims for himself to pursue free inquiries and 
to make experiments he must allow to others. Locke’s Essay on Tolera- 
hon, is the great proclamation of this ideal. Liberalism may thus be 
seen to be the opposite of dogmatism and the antagonist of external 
authority based upon power or prestige or supernatural claims. 

Another way of describing liberalism is in terms of the scientific 
method. Science is always analysing institutions and systems of ideas 
and confronting us with new ideas, discoveries and hypotheses. It has 
been the marked characteristic of human thought in the last three hun- 
dred years, It has expanded and clarified man’s knowledge of himself 
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and of the universe in which he lives. Science is misunderstood when 
it is identified with materialism or with agnosticism or atheism. 
Science has indeed transformed our knowledge in every sphere where 
it has been applied, most notably in the physical and biological fields, 
but it has also achieved much in psychology of religion, in biblical study, 
and in other social problems. Another term which is more in keeping 
with Locke’s vocabulary, and in some respects better adapted to ex- 
press the central principle of the kind of thinking we call scientific is 
the word, reasonableness. Reasonableness meant for Locke a study of 
the facts in any field and careful conclusions based upon those facts. 
He is credited with bringing to light more facts about human nature 
than any one investigator had previously discovered. In_ politics, 
psychology, religion and philosophy, he endeavored to look straight at 
the facts of experience and to see them without prejudice, bias, or pre- 
conceived interpretations. In his studies of the Bible and religious 
problems he sought to see things at first hand. He was always wary 
of being too much influenced by what others had said on the subject 
under consideration. He avoided so far as possible the verbiage of 
schoolmen and academicians. He devoted one of the four books of his 
Essay to the use of words and language, pointing out the pitfalls and 
vagaries which often lurk in the traditional forms of speech. He had 
great respect for common sense and for the ability of the common man 
to understand the essential moral and religious realities at least with 
sufficient clearness to enable him to be guided by them to the good life. 
He did not believe that sound reasoning required the formal use of the 
syllogism. This is one of his habitual criticisms of scholastics. He 
somewhere says, “Some people talk as if God had made man a two- 
legged being and had left it to Aristotle to make him rational.” Again 
he compares the forms of the syllogism to spectacles and says; “Some 
eyes want spectacles to see things clearly and distinctly ; but let not those 
that use them therefore say nobody can see clearly without them.” 

It is a common, and perhaps natural fallacy in our time to assume 
that scientific method involves the use of laboratory instruments and 
techniques. We are almost as much disposed to identify science with 
the laboratory as Locke’s contemporaries were to make reasonableness 
depend upon the syllogism. Scientific thinking is not wholly different 
from common everyday thinking. Scientific thinking is just ordinary 
careful observation and cautious judgment carried out with the greatest 
possible discipline and system. It is reasonableness provided with all 
possible safeguards against error. It may be said that the philosophical 
background of the Disciples is the philosophy of common sense made 
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conscious of its common sense reasonableness by contrast with the 
dogmatism and mysticism of other systems. In other words it requires 
philosophical sophistication to protect us against sophistries and dogma- 
tism. 

The Disciples stand in this historical line of philosophical opposi- 
tion to previous philosophies and speculative theologies. The other his- 
torical religious lines of thought are prescientific and dogmatic. They 
formulated creeds which must be accepted and can only be rejected 
upon pain of eternal damnation. Calvinism and Lutheranism, not to 
mention forms of faith before them, were bound by rigid authority and 
refused to submit their tenets to common sense questioning and 
criticism. To doubt the creed was sin; to subject the pronouncements 
of the church councils to the scrutiny of reason was blasphemous. The 
sixteenth century world of Calvin and Luther was scarcely touched by 
the liberal spirit I have described. Locke came two hundred years 
later. It was the beginning of the 18th century when his philosophy 
spread through England and France. 

The Disciples are not the only religious movement influenced by 
this philosophical trend descending from Locke. The Deists, Unitar- 
ians, and Universalists, also belong to the liberalism I am discussing. 
All of these systems, however, appropriated Locke’s philosophy with 
differences in emphasis and in different social environments. It is 
important to realize why the Disciples feel themselves so far removed 
from these others who have in certain respects the same intellectual 
inheritance. It is not necessary to review Deism. In general all three 
of these types of religious thought suffered from an overemphasis 
upon Locke’s intellectualism, through failure to understand his inter- 
pretation and use of “reasonableness.” They did not keep in mind 
sufficiently his use of reason as an instrument for the service of the 
practical needs of mankind. They missed the urgent sense of mission 
which has characterized the Disciples, and they have not been so con- 
cerned to carry the Christian religion to all classes and races of people. 
Alexander Campbell called his monthly periodical the Millenial Har- 
binger, and the name is an index to his conviction and hope that the 
movement which he served would bring in the millenium. He pro- 
foundly felt that he had achieved the last great stage of the Protestant 
Reformation, that others had accomplished something in throwing off 
the evils and perversions of the Church of Rome, but that he had pushed 
back through history to the fountain head of Christianity in the New 
Testament and the early Church. By releasing the Bible from theologi- 
cal bondage through the help of John Locke, and setting up the simple 
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essentials of belief in Jesus Christ as the Messiah, in the way Locke had 
advocated, Campbell felt that he had opened the way to a plan of 
Christian union which would speedily enlist all Christian people and by 
their united power evangelize and save the world. 

The great influence of the Unitarians through their championing 
of liberalism in religion and in social reforms and in the promotion of 
education and general culture, shows how consonant their fundamental 
attitudes have been with the age of science and freedom of thought. 
But they early became too much absorbed in combatting the traditional 
orthodoxy of conservative denominations. They suffered from their 
conflicts by developing too much concern for demolishing the conserva- 
tive theologies. The consequence is that at the present time when the 
orthodox bodies have been so much broadened and freed from their 
traditions, the Unitarians find themselves fighting ghosts, and unable 
to disarm. They have also suffered the evils of an overdeveloped 
intellectualism which tends to entail an excess of criticism and to lessen 
democratic feeling, and to magnify aesthetic elements in religious ex- 
pression rather than to make men ready to get down into the dust and 
grime of the great unwashed masses and cultivate effective forms of 
religion suited to their needs. It remains to be seen whether the 
Disciples will be able to follow the lead of their own liberal inheritance 
and continue their warm, vital aggressive type of religion. They are 
largely children of this new American scene. They have the vitality 
of the great middle class. They are being faced with unparalleled 
problems and opportunities. Probably the near future is to determine 
whether they can utilize their inheritance of liberalism or whether they 
will disintegrate between their zealous legalists and their wavering 
progressives who do not clearly understand nor adequately appreciate 
their timely and pregnant liberal inheritance. 
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HOW ROOMY IS THE DISCIPLE FELLOWSHIP? 
By 
Homer W. CARPENTER 
Minister First Christian Church, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE raising of this question immediately sharpens our focus upon 

certain issues which are urgent and inescapable in the thinking 

of the local Church. It brings the whole matter of our restudy 
to the Disciples out of the field of generalities and lays it upon the door- 
step on Main Street as well as Riverside Drive. It puts our thinking 
to the acid test in a time of tumult and change and readjustment in a 
rather topsy-turvy world. It sends us to our knees in penitence and 
prayer for guidance when it is easy to be baffled and bewildered. It 
dares us to openmindedness and to the freedom with which Christ 
sets men free. 

After one hundred and thirty years it lays the yardstick against 
the local Church in its relationship to our larger movement and to the 
dreams out of which the Disciples of Christ came. One of the closing 
paragraphs in the opening address in the International Convention in 
Indianapolis in 1932 was in the following words: 


“It would seem to me of the highest importance that the Disciples 
of Christ should commission, from among our people, a group of the 
sanest and most consecrated and most far-seeing men and women for 
an immediate restudy of our movement—not simply of the missionary 
or educational or benevolent aspect, but of the total movement, a restudy 
of its genius, its motive, its objectives, its achievements, and its relation- 
ship to our contemporary world. 

“What was it that brought the Disciples of Christ into being? 
What is it that has made possible the great history of this people? 
What is the measure of its contribution to the cause of Christ in the 
past? What are its points of strength and weakness as a movement in 
the present day? What distinct contribution is it prepared to make in 
an emerging major spiritual offensive? And finally, what readjust- 
ments in polity and program and organization seem wise in considera- 
tion of the conditions of this new day in our changing world?” 


The conviction of the author is unchanged, except that that convic- 
tion has grown deeper and more serious in the interim of the years— 
the conviction that, as a people, we should not only restudy but restate, 
in clear and unequivocal terms, to our contemporary world, those 
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principles which justified the birth of this movement and, at the same 
time, the principles which must justify its continuance. It is the convic- 
tion of the writer that, for a decade, the Disciples of Christ, in large 
numbers, have been in an attitude of marking time. There has been a 
resultant loss of a sense of mission, a slowing up of this movement 
which has through dramatic growth, in a little over a century, come to 
be one of the great protestant bodies in America. This is not to say 
that other factors which have affected all religious bodies, in these 
perilous as well as prophetic times, have not had their influence. It is 
to emphasize that the hope of stirring a new sense of mission, of inspir- 
ing a new spiritual adventure in our Brotherhood lies in the direction 
of a vigorous re-statement of the genius and the motives, the spirit and 
the objectives of this historic movement, which has written one of the 
most thrilling chapters in the romance of religion in the West. 

With this conviction deep within us we ought to be able to face 
with unvarnished frankness, whatever our individual points of view, 
the questions which are so clearly indicated under this sharpened focus 
of our restudy. What do we mean by the autonomy of the local 
Church? How far can the local Church go in efforts toward unity and 
still be in good fellowship? What can the local Church do upon the 
foreign field in this direction? What doctrinal latitude belongs to 
the local Church? What liberties has the local Church in the matter of 
the two ordinances? These are questions that are immediate and 
inevitable. In our answers we may not be in common agreement, 
but we must be of one mind that in any restudy and in any re-statement 
these are questions which must be faced. 

It must be obvious that any aspect of this matter must be con- 
sidered in the light of certain important and fundamental facts which 
touch the beginning of the movement. First, that it was a revolt 
against the sectarian mind of a divided Christendom. How far the 
thinking of the Haldanes, of Alexander Carson and of Grenville 
Ewing, in Scotland, influenced Thomas and Alexander Campbell, 
we do not know. Certainly their fellowship with these men had 
stirred within them a sense of the tragedy and futility of a divided 
Church and had provided something of a European background for the 
new movement in the West. Certainly Thomas Campbell’s experience 
with the Seceder Presbyterian Church to which he joined himself in 
Western Pennsylvania in 1807 and by whose Presbytery, and later by 
whose Synod, he was censured if not condemned, for administering 
the Communion to regular Presbyterians along with the Seceders, must 
have convinced him that the great heresy of his day was the heresy of 
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the sectarian mind. Thomas Campbell had seen members of one 
religious body excommunicated because they attended the service of 
another religious body. He had seen craftsmen in his own Church, 
disciplined because, as painters or stone cutters, they had worked with 
contractors in the building of Church houses for another denomination. 


Familiar as these university men must have been with the history 
of the divisions of the Church, beginning with the first rent of the 
“seamless robe of Christ’ in 1504 when the Eastern and Western 
Catholic Churches split asunder in the conflict between Pope Leo IX 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople, familiar as they were with the 
second great division, the Protestant Reformation, with the long !ine 
of lesser breaches in the body of Christ, during the three hundred years 
that followed, with the resultant tragic consequences that were every- 
where apparent, Thomas and Alexander Campbell found themselves 
in revolt against the sectarian mind. Thomas Campbell drew the 
somber word picture of the situation in 1809, saying: 


“Large settlements and tracts of country remain to this day 
entirely destitute of a gospel ministry; many of them in little better 
than a state of heathenism; the churches being either so weakened with 
divisions that they cannot send them ministers, or the people so divided 
among themselves that they will not receive them. Several at the same 
time who live at the door of a preached gospel dare not in conscience 
go to hear it, and of course enjoy little more advantage in that respect 
than if living in the midst of heathen.”’ 


The second of these fundamental facts, out of which our move- 
ment grew, was a recognition of all Christians as members of the body 
of Christ. The first important pronouncement of the Declaration 
and Address was that “the Church of Christ on earth is essentially, 
intentionally and constitutionally one.” It must necessarily exist in 
particular places and distinct societies, yet there ought to be no schism, 
no uncharitable divisions among them.’’ In their loyalty to the New 
Testament they saw the Church, as one flock and one shepherd. There 
was “one body, one spirit.” Second only, in its importance, to their 
motive of the utmost loyalty to Christ, was this recognition of all 
Christians as members of the body of Christ. The first article in the 
Last Will and Testament revealed the spirit and the motive of the 
Campbells. It said, ‘We will, that this body die, be dissolved and sink 
into union with the Body of Christ at large: for there is one body and 
one Spirit, even as we are called in one hope of our calling.” In the 
Declaration and Address, Thomas Campbell said, “The Church con- 
sists of those in every place that profess faith in Christ and obey Him.” 
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The spirit of the leaders of the early movement in relationship to other 
Christians, was reflected in the statement of Isaac Errett in the little 
booklet “Our Position.” ‘All who trust in the Son of God and obey 
Him, are our brethren, however wrong they may be about everything 
else.” For those who were broad enough and liberal enough and 
fraternal enough to take this position, this new venture was not only of 
fateful importance but of thrilling interest. 

The third of these fundamental facts was a passion for the unity of 
the Church through universal loyalty to Christ. The theme song of the 
Campbells was from the prayer of Jesus, “Not for these only do I pray 
but for them also that believe on me through their word that they may 
all be one, even as Thou Father art in me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be in us, that the world may believe that thou didst send me.” 

The principle upon which they proposed to proceed in the uniting 
of the divided Church is one of the most notable pronouncements in 
religious history. “In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all 
things charity.” In the midst of the conflicting religious currents of 
one hundred and thirty years ago a pronouncement of that character 
must seem to us almost incredible. As one reads the story of those 
early days of our movement he must be driven back again and again 
to the conclusion that the movement had one major objective and that, 
to use the language of A. McLean, “the union of all God’s people on the 
Holy Scriptures as a basis, to the end that the world may be evangelized.” 

After more than a century and a quarter, it is over against these 
motives that we undertake to face certain definite and immediate and 
inescapable questions which touch the local Church in its relation to this 
larger world movement, which we call the Kingdom of God. 

What do we mean by the Autonomy of the local Church? How 
is it to relate itself to the larger movement? What authority is to be 
recognized beyond the will of the local congregation? The position of 
the founders of the movement seems rather clear at this point. In part, 
their position was a revolt against the abuses of ecclesiastical authority. 
They held that neither priest nor cardinal nor pope nor ecclesiastical 
organization could impose its will upon the local congregation or upon 
the individual disciple. In their unswerving purpose to exalt the Christ 
and to express loyalty to Him they insisted that all authority in heaven 
and on earth had been vested in Him, that God had “highly exalted 
Him and given to Him a name that is above every name.” They held 
with Simon Peter on Pentecost that “God hath made Him both Lord 
and Christ,” this Jesus whom they had crucified. That “God exalted 
Him with His own right hand to be a Prince and Savior, to grant repent- 
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ance to Israel and remission of sins.’’ That He is the “blessed Potentate, 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” That “on his head are many 
diadems and in His hand the scepter of universal dominion.”” No man 
and no body of men had any right to legislate for the Church which 
Christ had purchased with His own blood. By their thinking Christ’s 
will, as revealed in the New Testament, was to be the sole authority of 
the Church. 

The major objective of the movement, however, that of answering 
the prayer of Jesus for the unity of His disciples, created immediately 
the necessity for the closest and most sympathetic co-operation of local 
Churches in the achievement of the will of Christ, not only toward the 
end of a united Church but toward the end that the world might be 
evangelized with His message. 

Quoting Benjamin L. Smith, in his ‘Alexander Campbell,” de- 
scribing the decade between 1840 and 1850, “There were about the 
country many Disciples who yet clung to their old views of extreme 
independency, which Mr. Campbell had long since abandoned. We 
must always remember, of course, that his ideas of Congregational 
Autonomy were fixed and definite. He would have nothing to do with 
ecclesiasticism. But, in common with most of his co-laborers, he had 
come to fear extreme views of Autonomy. He had found men gathered 
about Him, in the twenties, to be so independent that anarchy was the 
only possible result unless their spirit was tempered. So through his 
tours, his teachings and his writing he combated excessive individual- 
ism and strove to promote voluntary co-operation.” 

Following the long period of cultivation of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the Churches, it was in 1845 that there came into existence 
the first national co-operative enterprise among the Disciples, the 
American Christian Bible Society. Mr. Campbell became one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society. Five years later the American Christian 
Missionary Society was organized. Of this he became the first presi- 
dent and continued as the head of the organization until his death. 
Nearly three quarters of a century have passed since then, during which 
time there has been an enlarging co-operation among local Churches in 
the larger movement. With all that has been done, however, in that 
direction, it must be apparent that one of the tragedies of our movement 
has been the extreme independence of thousands of our local Churches, 
with its resultant spirit of non-cooperation and attendant loss in the 
effectiveness of our total work. 

What necessities have the changing years laid upon us in this 
matter? Are we still to recognize the autonomy of the local Church, 
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or shall we undertake to build some sort of authoritative organization 
that can more effectively impress the will of the Brotherhood majority 
upon those Churches that are careless, if not indifferent in the matter 
of co-operation? It would seem to the writer that the very genius of 
our movement forbids that we shall set up any sort of organization 
of ecclesiastical power, to impose its will, even in a limited way upon the 
local Church. It must be said, however, with deepest concern, that a 
more intensive cultivation, than ever before in our history, of all our 
Churches toward co-operation and unity of action, should be prosecuted 
with the utmost promptness and under the leadership of our sanest and 
most farseeing and most devoted leaders. At the point of extreme 
congregational autonomy there is tragedy in our program today. 
Through our absence of the practice of unity we are in danger of deny- 
ing, in many of our Churches, our right to exist as a people. Only that 
Church can justify its right to be autonomous which has found the 
way to the closest and most sympathetic participation in the creative 
movements of our time, which build toward a world of righteousness 
and justice and peace. 

There is unquestionably an urgent need among us to carry to our 
local Churches, through our conferences and conventions, through 
correspondence and publicity and through every legitimate channel of 
propaganda, a clear and commanding pronouncement upon this phase 
of the matter of the autonomous Church. It would seem to the writer 
that the time is strangely propitious for us, in such a group as this, to 
propose such an effort. The leaders of our Churches, in many in- 
stances, are baffled and bewildered and, in some cases, defeated. They 
are eager and concerned and devoted but do not know which way to 
turn. It is difficult to escape the conviction, that there would be an 
immediate response, in vision and courage and morale, as well as co- 
operation, if a dramatic restatement of the origin of our movement 
could be made to all our people. Could anything be more inspiring 
than the motives that lay back of it and the principles that were inherent 
in it? Ifthe Disciples of Christ are to win, then we must win together. 
Otherwise we shall fail, for we will have denied the spirit, the motive 
and the mission that brought us into being. At a time when “a great 
and effectual door is opened” to the Church in the midst of a world of 
“many adversaries,” we, as a religious body, will be impotent and 
ineffectual. Unworthy of our heritage, we shall be unequal to our 
opportunity, unprepared for a major spiritual offensive for which God 
is calling on every battle front of the Kingdom. The hour that is 
striking now is the hour of destiny for the Disciples, and this com- 
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mission holds in its hands a major opportunity in our history as a 
people. 

But beyond this question of the autonomy of the local Church as it 
relates to our Brotherhood life, we have raised the question as to how 
far the local Church can go in its efforts toward Christian unity and 
still be in good fellowship. This, at home and abroad. This aspect of 
the matter raises a wide variety of questions, from co-operation with 
other Churches in community enterprises to the organic union of local 
congregation with Churches of other denominations at home, and of 
Educational, Evangelistic and Social Service enterprises on the foreign 
field. There is not time to go into the wide variety of situations in- 
volved in this aspect of the matter, many of them with implications 
which are purely local. And yet there should be some general principles, 
of which we can be sure, that touch definitely all of these situations. 
The first of these is that the only authority above the local congregation 
is the Christ. Having recognized the autonomy of the local Church, we 
admit the right of no man or group of men to legislate for that Church. 
The one yardstick of measurement by which a Church may be con- 
sidered in good fellowship is that of loyalty to the New Testament 
Christ. Not to the Christ of the creeds, written or unwritten, historic, 
or traditional, but the Christ of the New Testament. 

What liberties belong to the Autonomous Church in the matter of 
doctrine and the ordinances? How much room is there inside the 
household of the Disciples? Whom are the Disciples to receive into the 
local Church and therefore, into the Brotherhood of our people? What 
questions shall we raise at the doorstep? Whom shall we turn away 
and for what cause? What latitude shall there be in the local Church 
in the matter of doctrine and what liberties in the matter of the ordin- 
ances? From the beginning the founders of the movement insisted 
that the “man made” creeds were sources of division and schism, and 
from the beginning they insisted that the only creed known in the New 
Testament was that “Jesus is the Christ, the son of the living God.” 
Christian discipleship consisted in accepting this Christ as such and 
obeying Him. With Jesus only as one’s Master, came that liberty with 
which Christ sets men free, until it seems apparent that, for the in- 
dividual, who has accepted Christ, who sincerely seeks to know his 
mind, to understand the truth that He taught as the revealer of God, 
and to incorporate the doctrines which He held, in his daily life, there 
is the largest latitude in the matter of ones beliefs, within this body of 
truth which Jesus taught. It must be recognized, however, that the 
liberty belongs to the individual rather than the organization and still 
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squares with the fundamental tenet that no man or body of men has a 
right to impose a doctrinal pronouncement upon the individual. Only 
Christ has this right and inherent in one’s discipleship, is the recognition 
of this prerogative of Jesus. It would seem to the writer that the 
autonomy of the local Church gives to it no discretion in doctrinal 
matters, that a man’s freedom is in Christ and so long as he believes in 
Him and obeys him the local Church must recognize his discipleship. 

The question of liberty in connection with the ordinances is a 
delicate and involved and divisive one. So far as the Lord’s Supper is 
concerned, the re-establishment of its weekly observance, in harmony 
with the practice of the Apostolic Church, has made an enriching and 
significant contribution to the Christian world. Likewise the original 
and continued recognition of all Christians, as members of the body of 
Christ, and therefore entitled to sit freely at the Lord’s table with all 
other members of his body has been a notable achievement in the 
direction of the development of the Catholic mind and toward the major 
objective of our movement, the unity of the Church of Christ. One 
could wish that a greater number of our Churches among the Disciples 
had made the Lord’s Supper the central thing in our service. So often 
have we sinned grievously in making our most important service of the 
Church, a pulpit centered or bible centered or preacher centered service, 
when it should have been a Presence centered service in which we lifted 
up the Christ in the symbols of his body and blood. This is not to dis- 
count the preaching of the Living Word; it is only to set the stage for it, 
with the Living One at the center. This is not to make a choice between 
the priestly and prophetic type of religion, it is to seek, somehow, a 
golden mean in which the virtues of both will be combined in the most 
effective way. It must be a matter of greatest satisfaction that the 
mind of the Disciples is moving, rather rapidly, in this direction. This 
conclusion is inescapable, in the light of the new architectural trends in 
our Church buildings, the new emphasis upon the character of our 
worship programs, and the making of the Holy Supper increasingly 
central in both the setting and the execution of our services. 

In our consideration of the question of liberty in the matter of 
the ordinances we come to baptism. It is at this point that there has 
been a rather wide and somewhat unhappy difference in judgment 
in recent years. No question has been so controversial as this, since the 
question of the use of instrumental music, which became the source of 
a tragic division among us. We would be of one mind in this, that 
immersion was and is New Testament baptism. We would be in com- 
plete accord with the conclusion reached by the Campbells, who had been 
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pedo-baptists and who, themselves, were not immersed until 1812, that 
there is no scriptural authority for either sprinkling or infant baptism, 
that the immersion of penitent believers in Christ was the practice of 
the New Testament Church. One raises again the question, how much 
room is there inside the household of the Disciples? Whom are the 
Disciples to receive into the local Church? What questions shall we 
raise at the doorstep? Whom shall we turn away, and for what cause? 
These questions are very immediate and very vital as we re-appraise 
our movement and clear decks in our modern world for a new spiritual 
advance in an increasingly united Church. 

It is interesting to note the progressive change in the attitude 
Alexander Campbell had toward those Christians who had never been 
immersed. In the days of the Christian Baptist the emphasis of Mr. 
Campbell was toward ultra-literalism. The principle of “When the 
Bible is silent,” had a large place on his horizon. He raised a question 
about the “hireling ministry” of the denominational bodies, talked of 
the “Kingdom of the clergy,’’ and pointed out that the New Testament 
Church had no “paid preachers.” In the first number of the Christian 
Baptist he wrote an essay in which he attacked the Missionary Society, 
the Education Society, the Bible Society and the Sunday School, insist- 
ing that the New Testament made no provision for these things. 


By 1850, however, as might be expected of a man of such opulent 
mind a profound change had taken place in his thinking. And these 
agencies of the Church, which had been so bitterly criticized in the 
Christian Baptist days were now objects of his approval and support in 
the Millennial Harbinger days. 


But we are primarily interested, at this point, in his change of 
attitude in connection with the unimmersed. We are all familiar with 
the Lunnenburg correspondence—letters passing between a devout 
woman in Lunnenburg, Virginia, and Alexander Campbell. The ques- 
tion raised by the correspondent was about Mr. Campbell’s recognition 
of unimmersed members of other religious bodies as Christians. She 
closed her letter with the inquiry, “Does the name of Christ or Christian, 
belong to any but those who believe the gospel, repent and are buried by 
baptism into the death of Christ ?” 

His response was strangely illuminating. 


“If there be no Christians in Protestant sects, there certainly are 
none among the Romanists, none among Jews, Turks and Pagans; and 
therefore no Christians in the world except ourselves, or such of us as 
keep, or strive to keep, all the commandments of Jesus. Therefore, for 
many centuries there has been no Church of Christ, no Christians in the 
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world. The promises concerning the everlasting Kingdom of the 
Messiah have failed. And the gates of hell have prevailed against His 
Church. This cannot be and therefore there are Christians among all 
sects. But who is a-Christian?” He continues. “I answer, everyone 
that believes in his heart that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah and 
obeys Him in all things according to the measure of his knowledge of 
His will. 

“T cannot make any one duty the standard of Christian state or 
character, not even immersion into the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. Should I find a Pedo-baptist more intelligent in the 
Christian Scriptures, more spiritually minded, more devoted to the 
Lord than a Baptist, or one immersed on profession of the ancient faith, 
I would not hesitate a moment in giving the preference of my heart to 
him that loveth most. Did | act otherwise, I would be a pure sectarian, 
a Pharisee among Christians. It is the image of the Christ which one 
looks for and loves and this does not consist in being exact in a few 
items, but in general devotion to the whole truth, as far as known. 

“There is no occasion, then, for making immersion, on profession 
of the faith, absolutely essential to a Christian—though it may be 
greatly essential to his sanctification and comfort. My right hand and 
my right eye are greatly essential to my usefulness and happiness, but 
not to my life as I could not be a perfect man without them, so I cannot 
be a perfect Christian without a right understanding and a cordial 
reception of immersion in its true and scriptural meaning and design. 
But he that infers that none are Christians but the immersed, as greatly 
errs as he who affirms that none are alive but those of clear and full 
vision.” Mr. Campbell closed with the statement, “I think that in this 
reasoning I am sustained by all the Prophets and Apostles of both 
Testaments.” 

This pronouncement was nearly one hundred years ago. One 
wonders what Mr. Campbell’s attitude would be today, at a time when 
there is an increasing heart hunger throughout Christendom for the 
Unity of the Church in answer to the prayer of Christ. 

But what liberty has the Autonomous Church in connection with 
the ordinance of baptism? And in relationship to other followers of 
Christ? Can the local Church enroll in its membership those who come 
from Pedo-baptist bodies, except upon their consent to be immersed, 
whatever their age or achievement in Christian culture or their previous 
conception of this ordinance, and still find room for itself in the 
fellowship of the Disciples? How roomy is the fellowship of the 
Disciples ? 

Following the principle of the autonomy of the local Church the 
last forty years of our movement have seen our Churches using at least 
three different practices in connection with the receiving of Pedo- 
baptist into our company. The first, and that to which the vast majority 
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of our Churches have been committed, has been to receive no Pedo- 
baptist without immersing him. The second has been to receive and 
enroll the applicant and through a process of education as to the New 
Testament teaching on baptism, seek to bring him to the desire for 
immersion as a matter of conviction that it is a further expression of 
his love for and loyalty to Christ. The third practice has been to receive 
such applicants as members of the body of Christ, raising no question 
as to the method of their baptism. We are asking today, what liberty 
has the local Church in this matter? In view of its autonomy, what 
discretion is it entitled to exercise, if any? In the light of the motives 
that lay back of our movement and out of which it was born, in the 
light of the spirit of its early leaders and the objectives which it set out 
to reach, what is our answer to be? 

Any adequate answer must take into account the nature and mean- 
ing of membership in the local Church. What is it? We have been 
very definite as to the meaning of membership in the body of Christ, 
and have recognized, as members of His body, all Christians, of 
whatever denomination. What is membership in a local Church? The 
answer must be that it is the enlistment and enrollment of a member of 
the body of Christ in a local group of Christians who have been 
organized for the purposes of work and worship and fellowship and 
spiritual culture and the propagation of the gospel of Jesus in the 
building of the Kingdom of God. 

Recognizing the movement of which we are a part, as a revolt 
against the sectarian mind, as an acceptance of all Christians as mem- 
bers of the body of Christ and as having for its major objective the 
unity of His Church; holding that membership in the local Church is 
a matter of enrollment of those who are already members of His body, 
it would seem to the writer entirely within the discretion of a local 
Church to follow the second practice mentioned before, that of receiving 
for enrollment all Christians, in good standing, undertaking promptly 
to lead such of them as had not been immersed into a more intimate 
understanding of the teaching of the scriptures on the subject of bap- 
tism, to the end that, as a further expression of their loyalty to Christ, 
they would desire to be immersed, and could do so as a matter of con- 
viction, to the exaltation of Christ and to the Glory of God. For such 
a Church, there must be room enough in the Disciples fellowship. 

Whatever may be our agreement or disagreement as to the con- 
clusions reached in this paper, the writer still feels confidently that, 
as far as possible, our experience and profit and inspiration in this re- 
study of the Disciples should be carried to the whole body of our 
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Brotherhood and that, as an outgrowth of this effort, a restatement of 
the genius, the motives, the spirit and the objectives should be made, not 
only, to our own people but to the world at large at this fateful time in 
which all Christian forces should be making every effort to catch step 
with the Christ and with each other in a new and daring adventure for 
God. The distinguished British Churchman was right when he said 
at the close of the great war, “What the Church of our day needs is not 
mere adherents but Crusaders.” 




















RENAISSANCE CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY 
By 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON 
Disciples Divinity House, University of Chicago 


It has been remarked that the intellectual heritage of the Disciples of 
Christ and the prevailing temper in which they have approached the problems 
of religion and life derive more directly from the Renaissance than from the 
Protestant Reformation. The dogmatism and the subtleties of Reformation 
theology have been remote from their interest. They repudiate the conception 
of an enforced religious uniformity as essential to social stability and the idea 
the police power of the state should be invoked to protect a dominant church 
from criticism or competition. Both of these ideas were carried over from 
medieval Catholicism into sixteenth century Protestantism. On the other 
hand, Disciples of Christ have stood for religious liberty, for the competence 
of the individual mind, free scope for individual opinion, for the application of 
common sense and ordinary human intelligence to the study of the Scriptures 
and the weighing of the evidence which, if accepted, may become the ground of 
faith. These attitudes are characteristic of the Renaissance. 
It therefore seems appropriate to include the following paper which was 
not submitted to the Commission. It is a chapter in a volume entitled 
Environmental Factors in Christian History, edited by McNeill, Spinka and 
Willoughby, from which it is reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 
HE immediate influences of Renaissance culture upon the re- 
ligious life of both clergy and laity were conspicuous, spectacular, 
and, in many cases, devastating. It produced notable changes in 
the visible characteristics of the church as an operating institution. It 
radically altered the attitudes of the intellectual classes and of vast 
numbers of persons who could not be called intellectuals by even the 
most elastic use of the terms but who received its impact at second hand, 
and it popularized a new body of interests, a new conception of the 
social and even of the cosmic order and of man’s place in it, and a 
different evaluation of religion as a factor in the social structure and 
in the life of the individual. But it did not immediately and directly 
affect the character of official, orthodox, institutional Christianity. 
The Renaissance may be considered as a period, about a century 
and a half, ending at approximately 1525. It may also be considered 
as a body of thought and culture, an impulse, and a spirit. But since 
this cultural movement, originating for the most part in Italy, moved 
like a wave across Europe and arrived in other countries at different 
and later times and after it had largely spent its force in Italy, the 
chronological definition must be modified accordingly. The “when” 


of the Renaissance cannot be defined without reference to che “where.” 
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But even when freed from too rigid bondage to dates, the Renais- 
sance remains a fairly recognizable period in history. Within that 
period, whatever limits are assigned to it in any particular area, the 
effect of the cultural movemcat upon religion was upon the attitudes of 
men toward religion as it had previously been formulated and organized 
rather than upon the formulation and organization. The deeper influ- 
ence of Renaissance culture upon the thought of Christian leaders and 
upon thr: church itself appeared only later. It is not too much to say 
that this influence is a much more potent and constructive factor in 
serious religious thought in the twentieth century than it was in the 
sixteenth. 

Yet the immediate manifestations of the Renaissance spirit in the 
field of religion were far from negligible. Without them, the later and 
greater consequences could scarcely have occurred. It was the change 
in the attitudes of laymen toward religion, the rise of new intellectual 
interests, the development of techniques for the discovery of truth inde- 
pendent of revelation and not amenable to ecclesiastical authority, and 
the reassertion of the forgotten value and rights of the individual man, 
that ultimately forced the church—or some of the churches—to adopt 
what we have come to think of as a modern outlook. These are in 
great part heritages from the Renaissance. That body of inheritance 
included liabilities as well as assets from the standpoint of religion. 

Even in the period of the high Renaissance, and in Italy, where 
it reached its most colorful and brilliant expression, the church received 
into itself certain products of the movement which affected its externals 
and to some degree modified its mood and its manners without modify- 
ing its faith or its organization. The most conspicuous contributions 
came from the arts. 

Architecture is, of all the arts, the one most indispensable to any 
religion whose social scope extends beyond the family. If worshipers 
are to assemble, there must be, in most climates, a roof over their heads. 
Even in Greece, where the cult of the ancient gods and the mildness 
of the climate together rendered shelter for a worshiping assembly 
unnecessary, the dignity of the gods and the importance of the cultus 
required temples as impressive symbols of this interest and as places af 
which, if not in which, to worship. The Greek architect’s problem was 
to design a structure beautiful and big enough externally to be com- 
mensurate with the status of his gods, but small enough internally to 
fit the ritual needs—which were nothing more than housing for an 
image and the paraphernalia of sacrifice—and to be within the limits 
of the only known method of carrying a roof load across the width of 
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a room, namely, by a stone slab or architrave. That problem was solved 
by surrounding a small cella with a peristyle, thus gaining internal 
adaptation of structure to function, impressive external dimensions, 
structural solidity, and beauty. The Greeks felt no need of large public 
edifices of any other sort. 

Rome inherited the architectural elements which Greece had 
created, but, with a more complex social life on an expanded scale, there 
came the need for buildings that were large inside as well as outside— 
basilicas, courts of law, public baths, palaces. It was not necessary that 
these should have the austere beauty of a Doric temple, but it was 
necessary that they mirror the magnificence and wealth of imperial 
Rome, that they be big enough to hold the throngs that were to frequent 
them, and—a basic matter to the practical builder—that a method be 
devised for carrying a roof across a wide and unobstructed area. The 
arch and the barrel-vaulted roof were the solution of this problem. As 
the arch prolonged horizontally became a barrel-vaulting, sometimes on 
an enormous scale, as in the still standing ruins of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, so the arch revolved upon its vertical axis produced the dome, as 
in the Pantheon. Dome construction was neither fully learned nor 
much used, but there was enough of it to furnish a fruitful suggestion 
in that revival and adaptation of Greco-Roman architecture which is 
called the Renaissance style. 

The church received directly the heritage of the basilica and 
through centuries built according to the Roman method, with such 
modifications as produced the Romanesque and with such diversifica- 
tion of design as suited her varied purposes. Out of the north, but 
certainly not from the Goths, came the radically different Gothic with 
its pointed and aspiring arches, its long-drawn lofty nave, its slender 
or clustered columns, its traceried windows, its pervading sense of 
mystery and elevation. Structurally, its characteristic was a method of 
counteracting the lateral thrust of a steep roof by external buttresses 
and the reduction of walls to little more than these buttresses and the 
windows between them. Spiritually, it became the world’s most suc- 
cessful artistic expression of all that is mysterious and wonderful in 
religion, and of humility and adoration in the heart of man. Neither 
architects nor builders nor donors attached their names to Gothic 
churches. They cost untold labor and embodied exquisite artistry. 
But in the anonymity of their designers and promoters, no less than 
of their craftsmen in stone and glass, and in the upward sweep of all 
their lines, they refused to advertise the power and resources of man 
and were content to speak of the grace and the power of God. 
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Renaissance architecture came in with Brunelleschi (1377-1446), 
as definitely as full-blown humanism came in with Petrarch. There 
were palaces to be built for the newly powerful and the newly rich. 
There were also churches to be built, to satisfy the civic pride of thriving 
towns and to exhibit, to the eyes of men who were beginning to pride 
themselves on their emancipation from cultural traditions, the splendor 
and glory of the church, its opulence and power, and its leadership in 
the new cult of beauty. Sometimes churches were built to minister to 
the pride of a prince—or a condottiere turned prince—as when Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta threw around the Gothic church at Rimini a Renais- 
sance shell and “did over” the interior with a liberal sprinkling of the 
monogram of himself and his beloved Isotta. 

It is not specially significant that an occasional prince or city built 
a church to the glory of themselves. That is done even yet. More 
important is the fact that they found ready at hand an architectural 
style which lent itself so thoroughly to that use, and that this style was 
so prevalent that the glorification of man became, almost automatically, 
the leading motif in every church built during the period. First Brunel- 
leschi, then Alberti (who did the Malatesta job), then all the other 
architects, went back to the Roman ruins for their models and to the 
extant works of Vitruvius for their instruction in the art of construct- 
ing buildings which would be, above all, magnificent and elegant. As 
ancient Rome had built with an eye to luxury, splendor, and an exhibi- 
tion of the power of imperial Rome, so now the church, reviving the 
Roman style and developing it into Renaissance, erected arrogant and 
pretentious buildings displaying the magnificence of the imperial 
church. 

Medieval art dealt rather with symbols of what was deemed the 
highest reality than with representations of specific realities. Its theme 
was not the particular person or object or situation but the supersensible 
mystery which eye cannot see and which brush or chisel may suggest 
but cannot represent. Architecture, which shares with music the 
quality of being nonrepresentative, was therefore the characteristic art 
of the Middle Ages. It outclassed music in that respect because the 
technique of tonal structure developed more slowly than that of building 
construction; and that was true partly because the remains of ancient 
architecture were easily accessible and supplied useful models, while 
the remains of ancient music were fragmentary, inaccessible, and 
unsatisfactory as models even when found. So in the field of non- 
representative art, the main tradition was that of architecture. In 
this, and in the associated arts which used stained glass and mosaic as 
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their materials, medieval art was at its best because it was least pictorial, 
most symbolic, and most adequately expressive of the prevailing interest 
in mystery and dogma. 

Medieval painting and sculpture also tended toward the symbolic 
rather than the representative. In Byzantine painting, in the miniatures 
with which manuscripts were adorned, in pictorial mosaics, which have 
an unbroken and magnificent tradition from the fourth century to the 
thirteenth, and in the highly individualized capitals of columns in many 
Romanesque cloisters, there are illustration and representation of a 
high order, but of such sort that their high artistic value can be appre- 
ciated only if one realizes that the pictorial quality is subordinate to the 
symbolic. 

The mood of the Renaissance reversed the order of value of these 
qualities. With the rise of a new sense of the beauty and value of this 
present world came the development of more adequate techniques for 
its pictorial and plastic representation. There had been two reasons 
why Byzantine painters and sculptors had not represented the human 
figure with realistic accuracy: first, they did not want to; second, they 
did not know how. After about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
artists had both the desire and the resources for such representation, 
and art began “to dignify the mundane life of man.” 

Yet art and religion remained in mutual dependence. The church 
needed the visual enrichment that only art could give. Artists needed 
the patronage which only the church could supply. The result was a 
compromise. In spite of a rising tide of secular interest, painters and 
sculptors continued to employ religious subjects to please the ecclesiasti- 
cal customers, as well as secular subjects to please the growing class of 
secular-minded customers, but for both alike they employed methods 
which, instead of enforcing the ideals of mysticism and asceticism, 
glorified the natural man and brought glad tidings of great joy touch- 
ing the life that now is. 

Thus the church took into its bosom the influences against which 
it had warred in its creeds, and by a process of “visual education,” 
through the medium of the pictures above its altars, the sculpture in its 
aisles, and the very architecture of the edifices that housed its services, 
inculeated the humanistic doctrine that its dogmas denied. It is not 
wonderful that, during the century in which every successive pope from 
Pius II (1458) until the election of Paul IV (1555) was a thorough- 
going man of the Renaissance, the apparatus and accessories of worship 
took on the coloration of the times. If this matched the people’s mood 
In an age when, as in Boccaccio’s dream of the two ways, men were 
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turning from the arduous pursuit of otherworldly felicity—or from the 
admiration, if not the emulaticn. cf those who sought that goal—and 
were setting their hearts upon the sight of the eyes, the joys of the 
flesh, and the pride of life, this Renaissance transformation of the 
visible church was an influence that marshaled them the way that they 
were going. And yet, let it be repeated, the dogmas, the sacraments, the 
basic ritual, and the organization of the church remained unaltered. 

Only a passing and parenthetical reference can be made to music 
and the reciprocal influence of the Renaissance and the church in that 
area of culture. Most of the important developments in music during 
the Middle Ages had been the contributions of the church or of church- 
men, though there had been a parallel (but narrower) stream of secular 
music in the troubadours of France and the minnesingers of Germany. 
Plain-song had been embellished by polyphony. Franco of Cologne 
transcended the canons of Pythagoras, which had been accepted as 
immutable principles, and declared that the true judge of consonance 
and dissonance was the ear. He meant /iis ear, but his example em- 
boldened others to use their own. Elaborations of descant and the “new 
organum” followed. With the growth of secular inventiveness in 
musical form, church music began to get out of hand. In 1322 Pope 
John XXII issued reproof and instructions. He criticized the 





disciples of the new school [who] display their probation in notes which 
are new to us, preferring to devise methods of their own rather than to 
continue singing in the old way; the music therefore of the divine office 
is now performed with semi-breves and minims [i. e., quarter and eighth 
notes] and with these notes of small value every composition is pes- 
tered. . . . Their voices are incessantly running to and fro, intoxicating 


the ear, not soothing it. 


He would eliminate the short notes and would permit no harmonies 
except the intervals of the octave, the fifth and the fourth, and these 
only on special occasions. 

The injunctions of the pope were not literally obeyed, or not for 
long. Clever evasions were practiced even while his regulations were 
nominally in force. New elaborations were devised, partly in the royal 
chapels and partly in the secular schools of music which had great 
importance in England, the Netherlands, and Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Secular music was again in full tide, with Italy in the lead after 
about 1550, and again the music of the church was in danger of losing 
its distinctive and devotional character. That it did not do so was 
largely due to the work of Palestrina (b. 1526), who, as choirmaster 
of the Sistine Chapel, undertook in a conservative spirit (which con- 
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trasted with that of the novelty-loving progressives of the Venetian 
school) to utilize for the church such modern ideas as seemed to him 
adaptable to religious uses and to discard the rest. He accepted the 
commission, given him by Gregory XII, to make a complete revision 
of plain-song. The counter-reformation in Roman Catholic music was 
due largely to the genius and industry of Palestrina. In music, as in 
no other art, the church absorbed and adapted as much of the contribu- 
tion of the Renaissance as was consistent with its spiritual purposes and 
rejected what was not. 

Protestant music, with Luther in the lead, was of an entirely 
different order. By its emphasis upon participation by the congrega- 
tion, it led to a characteristic development of hymns, chorals, and choral 
singing. The Reformation influenced music quite as much as music 
influenced the Reformation. 

In the ways that have been mentioned, the spirit of the Renaissance 
penetrated the church, producing conspicuous changes in its externals 
through the acceptance of the new methods and products of art and 
altering the interests and attitudes of churchmen even if it did not 
directly affect the doctrines or structure of the church itself. 

But more important was the influence of Renaissance culture 
upon the attitudes of the great body of intelligent laity toward the 
church, or—to state it more broadly—upon the place of religion in the 
life of man. A shift was occurring in the center of gravity of man’s 
interests. From being central and determinative for the whole range 
of thought and behavior, religion as represented by the church became 
a secondary, often a marginal, sometimes a negligible, consideration. 
To be sure, the institutions and ceremonials of religion continued to 
be the most conspicuous objects in the social landscape, but the spiritual 
life, the means of grace, and the hope of heaven were no longer the 
dominant interests. There was a secularization both of thought and 
conduct and of the standards by which both were evaluated. 

It was, then, not so much that the official expressions of religion 
were changed by the Renaissance, or even that there was any general 
and immediate repudiation of them, as that those who still professed to 
hold them relegated them to a lower level of interest than they hitherto 
occupied. What specifically happened was the development of im- 
pressive quantities of essentially secular scholarship, literature, art, and 
science. The great impetus for this came from an intense devotion to 
the cultural products of classical antiquity and a vastly increased knowl- 
edge of them. With this came an implicit, sometimes even an explicit, 
acceptance of the Greco-Roman conception of the dignity and possi- 
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bilities of man, and, as Symonds has put it, “the further perception that 
classic literature alone displays human nature in the plenitude of intel- 
lectual and moral freedom.” The Augustinian views of both man and 
society—“‘original sin” and “the City of God’’—passed definitely into 
eclipse. Michelet defined the Renaissance as “the discovery of the 
world and of man.” With newly opened and almost dazzled eyes, men 
looked upon these discoveries and found that they were good. 

The novelty of appreciation of the beauty of the world must not 
be exaggerated or oversimplified. The familiar statement that Petrarch 
was the first man who ever climbed a mountain to admire the view lacks 
both convincing documentation and inherent credibility. Even saints 
were not oblivious to the beauties of nature. In the fourth century 
Basil, writing to his student-friend Gregory of Nazianzus in Athens, 
praised the scenic charm of a location in Pontus where he proposed that 
they should together retire to monastic seclusion. No one can deny 
that Francis was keenly sensitive to the haunting loveliness of the 
Umbrian hills, and an almost Buddhistic reverence for life led him to 
claim kinship with every creature. But Francis loved wind and sun 
and the blue shadows on the hills, and birds and mice and men, not for 
what they were in their own right or for what they might mean to him 
in his own right but because they were creatures—manifestations of 
God’s thought and objects of his providence, and therefore fitting ob- 
jects for the love of their fellow-creatures, his children. 

The transition from this to the Renaissance man’s appreciation 
to the beauty of nature and of the human body, and his delight in either 
making or contemplating their representations through the mediums of 
art, and his new-found (and more rarely experienced) joy in exploring 
for himself the secrets of nature and of life, was a very real transition. 
What it would lead to was yet to be determined. What it led to in the 
period of the Renaissance was the setting-aside of religion as a major 
and controlling interest by those who were in the full current of the 
new movement and the exaltation of secular interests. The ideals and 
values of the Renaissance tended, for better or worse, to become those 
of Greco-Roman paganism. 

As some of these ideals and values were better and some were 
worse, the practical results were various and contradictory. For fine 
spirits, preoccupation with the visible aspects of things and the accept- 
ance of unaccustomed liberty for the individual did not exclude a sense 
of spiritual realities and a moral order. We find, for example, 
Vittorino da Feltre, the teacher; Michelangelo, the artist ; Castiglioné, 
the courtier. For base spirits, the “discovery of the world and of man” 
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meant release for indulgence in luxury, ruthless power, indecency, or 
the sins of the flesh. So we find Alexander VI, the pope; Ludovico 
Sforza, the usurper of Milan; Aretino, the foul-mouthed and black- 
mailing “scourge of princes” ; and Filelfo, the racketeer of humanism. 
The recovery of freedom and the discovery of the values of the natural 
life were not accomplished without great cost to morals and religion. 
The Roman church itself was deeply corrupted and required subsequent- 
ly a drastic house-cleaning which had to be more than once repeated. 
When that cleaning was reasonably complete, it was found that the 
important gains of the Renaissance had been swept out along with 
its immoral and irreligious liabilities. The tightening of discipline and 
of control over thought, which became effective in and after the Council 
of Trent, diminished even that degree of intellectual liberty which had 
been permitted in the medieval church. And meanwhile the abuses, 
which the Renaissance did not introduce but which it rendered more 
conspicuous, had furnished one reason for a wave of revolt which left 
Western Christianity permanently divided. 

The Protestant Reformation began within the period which is 
designated by the term “Renaissance” and was to no small degree a 
product of the forces which collectively bear that name. This was 
particularly true of the refe~ sing movement in Italy, which owed much 
to the importation of Protestam ideas from northern Europe but more 
to indigenous impulses stemming directly from the characteristic 
Renaissance challenge to institutional authority, its critical spirit, and 
its insistence upon the intellectual and spiritual freedom of the indi- 
vidual. The Italian Reformation was crushed by the counter-reforma- 
tion, which was also a counter-renaissance. Its methods were partly 
those of religious and moral reform within the church and partly those 
of police power and inquisition. 

To the Reformation as a whole, the Renaissance furnished in- 
dispensable elements. It might be called “the Christian Renaissance,” 
though that term has been applied, not altogether inappropriately, to 
fourteenth-century mysticism. Rejecting the pagan abuses of the 
Renaissance principle, and fully accepting the conception of religious 
individualism only in the revolutionary period of the movement when it 
was necessary for individuals to claim the right of revolt against ecclesi- 
astical authority, the Protestant leaders made fruitful use of motives 
and methods which had been deeply implicit in the main stream of 
Renaissance culture. 

First may be mentioned the interest in origins and a respect for 
ancient standards as possessing a validity superior to that of later ones. 
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For humanists this meant an almost incredible enthusiasm for the 
Greek and Latin classics and a desire to attain the classical ideal of 
free and versatile personality; for reformers in religion, an equal 
enthusiasm for the Scriptures as the authoritative classics of the faith 
and a desire to restore primitive, and therefore perfect, Christianity. 

The critical attitude toward contemporary institutions had led 
humanists to satirize ecclesiastics and flout the authority of the church, 
even while they remained within its membership and sometimes in its 
pay. Consider Lorenzo Valla’s desolating critique of the “Donation 
of Constantine” and his no less desolating judgment upon papal mis- 
government of the patrimony which Constantine had not given to the 
successors of Peter; Petrarch’s almost libelous descriptions of the 
court at Avignon; Boccaccio’s hilarious and bawdy mockery of 
licentious monks and clerics; Guicciardini’s caustic comments on Vati- 
can politics and morals; Michelangelo’s sonnet on the apostasy of Rome, 
where “the blood of Christ is sold, so much a quart’’; Pomponazzi’s 
general challenge of orthodox dogma and his specific denial of the 
immortality of the soul. The freedom these men and multitudes of 
others claimed, and could not be prevented from exercising in the con- 
fused state of Italy and the church from the fourteenth century to the 
sixteenth, was claimed and exercised also by those who, despairing of 
reformation within, cast off the authority that the others had only be- 
littled or ignored, and undertook to build a new house on the ancient 
foundation and according to the original plans. 

For the fulfilment of this purpose, the Renaissance had furnished 
to the Reformers the apparatus and the methodology of scholarship. 
Luther and Melanchthon knew their Greek. Zwingli and Calvin were 
linguistic humanists before they were religious reformers. Even the 
despised—unjustly despised—Anabaptists had their classical scholars 
who knew Hebrew as well as Greek. 

In setting up new standards of orthodoxy no less rigid than the 
old, in forming alliances with the state wherever this was ‘possible and 
utilizing the resources of the state to enforce uniformity of religious 
faith and practice, in setting up as its doctrinal basis a new Augustin- 
ianism which doomed the natural man to damnation and made even his 
good works bad except as supernatural grace redeemed him and sancti- 
fied them, orthodox Protestantism departed radically from the central 
principle of Renaissance culture. The recovery of that principle—the 
theologically unconditioned value of the natural life at its best and 
the essential validity of human processes of knowledge—remained for 
other agencies. 
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The tracing of that recovery would carry us far beyond the limits 
of our period and would involve following the course of philosophy 
and science from the sixteenth century to the twentieth, with considera- 
tion also of political and economic changes and social philosophies. In 
all these fields the major contributions have been made neither in the 
name of religion nor by professional religious leaders. But their 
effect upon religion has been profound. 

Specifically, the whole modern movement toward religious liberty, 
the toleration of divergent opinions, and the belief that social stability 
is consistent with individual freedom of thought and utterance and is 
not conditioned upon religious homogeneity, is a development of ideas 
which gained currency in the Renaissance. These ideas for a time 
greatly modified the attitudes of Roman Catholics toward their church, 
but were decisively rejected by that church as alien to its system and 
not to be tolerated except when expediency requires. They were first 
partially utilized by the Reformers as a basis of revolt, then rejected by 
those Protestant churches which became national or were otherwise 
dominant in a given area. Their recovery and application—in so far 
as they have been recovered and applied—have been due more to 
“secular’’ than to religious thought. But liberal thought, growing out 
of the Renaissance and developing through the agencies of science, 
philosophy, and social progress, has penetrated modern religion. 

The most significant influence of Renaissance culture upon 
religion is not that which was manifest in the period which is called the 
Renaissance but that vhich has colored and molded religious thought 
and practice from the eighteenth century to the twentieth. 








THE RELATION OF THE DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST TO MADRAS 


By 
GEORGE WALKER BuCKNER, Jr., D. D. LL. D 


ROM the time of Martin Luther well into the Nineteenth Century 

the trend of the Christian church was toward division into groups 

for the sake of liberty of opinion or for giving expression to truth 
thought to have been ignored or denied. In the last half century and 
particularly in the past three decades this trend has changed and is now 
definitely directed toward an increasing cooperation in the Christian 
world. The present emphasis is upon an essential unity within which 
may be found wide liberty of opinion and freedom of expression. 

The imposing number of Christian world conferences in the past 
thirty years reveals the sensitiveness of Christians in all countries to the 
need for closer cooperation. Edinburgh 1910, Stockholm 1925, Lau- 
sanne 1927, Jerusalem 1928, Oxford and Edinburgh 1937, and Madras 
1938—these are probably the most significant of such conferences of 
the present century. To enumerate them is by no means to exhaust 
the list, though it suffices to indicate the growing conviction as to the 
necessity for a more inclusive Christian fellowship in our time. 

It is not surprising that even among well-informed people there 
exists a degree of confusion as to the nature and need for so many 
conferences. The situation may be clarified by recalling that these 
conferences represent three major movements with different but allied 
emphases. These are the World Missionary Movement, the Faith and 
Order Movement, and the Life and Work Movement. Of the three 
most recent conferences Madras 1938 belongs to the first named 
movement; Edinburgh 1937 to the second; and Oxford 1937 to the 
third. 

Historically the World Missionary Movement came first among 
these groups of conferences. The first World Missionary Conference 
of the Twentieth Century, and in many respects the most far-reaching 
in its influence, was that which met in Edinburgh in 1910. Similar 
conferences had been held previously in America and in Europe, but 
none with the world-wide support accorded the Edinburgh gathering. 
This was attended by 1,355 delegates and over 2,000 visitors from 
three continents. 
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The Edinburgh Conference of 1910 had the weakness of partaking 
too largely of the nature of a vast mass meeting; yet great things 
came of it. One of its most important acts was to appoint a Continua- 
tion Committee from which there came the inauguration of the various 
National Christian Councils (now 28 in number). From it, too, there 
came later on the permanent organization known as the International 
Missionary Council. As a matter of fact the Faith and Order move- 
ment and, indirectly, that of Life and Work owe their origin to inter- 
ests aroused or revealed at the Edinburgh Conference. It may be 
claimed that at this conference the missionary movement became for 
the first time unified. For the first time it was consciously interna- 
tional, inter-racial and interdenominational. 

The Jerusalem Conference of 1928 differed greatly from that at 
Edinburgh. It was limited to 250 delegates. Of these, 21 per cent 
were from the younger churches of the mission lands, a larger propor- 
tion than at any previous gathering. Out of Jerusalem there came 
among other things a new appreciation for non-Christian religions; 
a new sense of the relevance of the gospel to the whole of life; and a 
new appreciation of the interdependence of the older and younger 
churches. The conference’s most provocative pronouncement was that 
oft-quoted paragraph which affirmed with the eloquence attained only 
by men of profound conviction that, as we cannot live without Christ 
or in an unchristian world, so we cannot be content while his longing 
for his brethren remains unsatisfied. Jerusalem, as well as Edinburgh, 
set high standards and high expectations for succeeding conferences. 

The Madras Conference had originally been planned for Hang- 
chow, China. At several junctures in the course of preparation there 
had been talk of postponing or cancelling the meeting altogether. This 
was particularly true in the fall of 1937 with the increased severity of 
the conflict in China, and again in the fall of 1938 during the crisis 
in Czechoslovakia. Yet it somehow seemed that the very nature of 
the world changes which made such a meeting difficult to plan and 
carry out made it all the more imperative that Christians of the world 
should come together in council. Accordingly, the conference was held 
at Madras Christian College at Tambaram, a suburb of Madras, India, 
December 12-29, 1938. 

A distinctive feature of the Madras Conference was the large 
representation from the younger churches. Over fifty per cent of the 
471 delegates came from the so-called mission fields. Never before 
in the history of Christianity had so representative a meeting been held. 
Sixty-nine countries were represented. Of these India sent the largest 
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delegation, seventy-two in number. China was second with forty-nine 
delegates. Another characteristic of the delegation was its youth as 
compared with other world Christian gatherings. The average age was 
about forty-six, not a very youthful age, to be sure, except as one 
recalled the preponderance of greybeards at Oxford and Edinburgh. 

Since this account is especially directed to Disciples of Christ 
it should be noted that eleven of the 471 delegates were of this com- 
munion. So large a representation reflects the interest of the Disciples 
both in the missionary task and in the widening Christian fellowship 
of our day. 

Three Disciples delegates came from the Philippines. They were 
Miss Maria I. Dayoan, office secretary of the Philippine Federation 
of Evangelical Churches and Director of the National Literacy Cam- 
paign; Emiliano Quijano, a distinguished layman who serves both the 
Disciples and the larger Christian Movement in various capacities ; and 
Santiago Gaces, minister and executive secretary of the Church of 
Christ (Disciples) of the Philippines. 

From India came G. H. Singh, principal of Christian High School 
in Jubbulpore. Mr. Singh is a graduate of Hiram and Butler and is 
well known in America. 

Latin America sent two Disciples to the Madras Conference : Miss 
Jorgelina Lozada, pastor and Y. W. C. A. worker of Argentina; and 
F. J. Huegel, missionary to Mexico and professor in the Union Sem- 
inary there. 

The one Disciple delegate from China was Dr. M. Searle Bates, 
professor of history and vice-president of the University of Nanking. 

Four of the Disciples delegates came from the United States. 
One of these, Miss Mary Sweeney, Assistant Director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School of Detroit, was invited to come that the conference 
might have the benefit of her expert knowledge in the field of child 
welfare. A second American was Dr. C. M. Yocum, chairman of the 
foreign division of The United Christian Missionary Society. Included 
in the group of nine fraternal delegates was Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, 
attending as secretary of the World’s Sunday School Association. On 
his way to Madras Dr. Hopkins had been notified by radio of his elec- 
tion as president of the United Society. The eleventh member of the 
Disciples group was the writer, present as an editorial delegate. 

The central objective of the Madras Conference as stated in the 
opening address of its chairman, Dr. John R. Mott, was: ‘To arrive at 
a common mind as to God’s will concerning the next steps in the realm 
of attainment and achievement which should be taken by us for the 
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building up of the church and for the spreading of the Christian 
religion.” 

For purposes of study and discussion the Conference was divided 
into sixteen groups, to each of which was assigned some special aspect 
of the world mission of Christianity. Merely to read the titles of the 
subjects assigned these groups is to sense their relevance to the life 
of the church in today’s world and the breadth of interest which marked 
the Conference. These are: 


. The faith by which the church lives. 
. The church: its nature and function. 
. The unfinished evangelistic task. 
. The place of the church in evangelism. 
. The witness of the church in relation to non-Christian faiths 
and cultural heritage. 
. The witness of the church—practical questions of method 
and policy. 
7. The inner life of the church—worship, the Christian home 
and religious education. 
8. The indigenous ministry of the church, both ordained and lay. 
9. The place, work and training of the future missionary. 
10. The relation of Christian education, medical and social recon- 
struction work to the Christian missionary purpose. 
11. An adequate literature program. 
12. The economic basis of the church. 
13. The church and the changing social and economic order. 
14. The church and the international order. 
15. The problem of church and state. 
16. Cooperation and unity. 
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Each delegate was assigned to two of these study sections, one 
meeting the first and one the second week of the Conference. The 
reports of these groups were presented to the Conference as a whole, 
which discussed, altered them at will, and finally approved. They were 
then entrusted to a committee for editing and for publication. These 
findings, as the official report, constitute the Message of Madras to 
the Christian church throughout the world. It is not expected or de- 
sired that all that Madras said shall be slavishly accepted. It is, how- 
ever, the hope that a church which takes itself, its world and its gospel 
seriously, will regard itself as under obligation to give serious and 
favorable consideration to these the considered judgments of the most 
representative world conference of Christians in history. 

Returning to the statement that the central objective of Madras 
Was to arrive at a common mind as to the next steps to be taken in the 
building up of the church and the spread of the gospel, we ask now: 
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What was learned at Madras which has significance for the world 
program of the Disciples of Christ? What opinions concerning those 
next steps in world evangelization as expressed at Madras have more 
than passing meaning for our people? It is borne in mind, of course, 
that that which the Disciples share as the common heritage of all is far 
more basic and important than that which distinguishes. Nevertheless, 
there are marks which distinguish and some which are thought to dis- 
tinguish even when they are so regarded by more groups than one. For 
the Disciples as a religious body, then, but also as part of the universal 
church of Christ, we ask: What are the implications of Madras? In 
the opinion of the writer these are best seen in certain trends and 
emphases in the world Christian program which were revealed at 
Madras. 

The first significant trend to which attention is called is toward 
the stating of our common Christian faith in the simplest possible terms. 

It is not necessary to state that no one (least of all the members 
of the Conference) would claim for Madras the right to speak with 
official authority concerning the church’s doctrine. While the delegates 
were appointed by the various Protestant church bodies of the world, 
they were not appointed to formulate official doctrinal pronouncements. 
Nevertheless, it is but fair to assume that a statement of faith from a 
group so broadly representative of the membership of today’s church 
might serve as a rather reliable guide as to the thinking of that church. 
It would seem to be especially obvious that any decided emphases in 
such a statement might be taken as reflecting trends characterizing not 
just the faith of the Conference, but that of the church as a whole. 

Not simply in the sections dealing with the church’s faith, but 
throughout the entire report of the Conference the reader will meet a 
great deal of theological language and many pious phrases which do 
not especially make for clarity. It is to be remembered that the docu- 
ment came not only from people of many lands but represents diverse 
backgrounds. No document so produced can be wholly satisfactory to 
all. With such limitations in mind it is amazing to observe the realistic 
note that is sounded and the essential simplicity of the statement of the 
church’s faith. 

Following the initial description of the sad state of the world 
bankrupt of faith, the report asserts that it is in and to this world that 
the church must conduct its mission and proclaim its God-given message 
in all its truth and power. It then asks: “What then is the church’s 
faith . . . in its special meaning for our time?” 

There follows a rather succinct statement of faith limited to about 
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seven hundred words. Like most such pronouncements it is not wholly 
free from language which has greater significance for professional 
theologians than for the man in the street or even the man in the pew. 
On the whole, however, it is a vital and satisfying expression of the 
faith by which the church lives. The writer suggests that in the study 
of this “heart of the gospel’’ the reader note in particular what is said 
about : faith in God ; faith in man ; faith in the power of redeeming love ; 
faith in the kingdom; and faith in the church and in the church’s 
mission, The writer believes that the essence of what is said may be 
epitomized in the following sentence statements : 

1. We live by faith in God, who is the father of Jesus Christ and 
whose nature is revealed in Christ. 


2. We must have faith in man as the child of God and meant for 
fellowship with him, but standing ever in need of God’s forgiveness. 


3. We must have faith in the redeeming power of the love of God 
that was in Christ to recall men to that which God should have them be. 


4. We must have faith in the Kingdom of God both in and beyond 
this world, an ideal society of justice, truth and brotherhood, to the 
realization of which God in Christ summons all men to be co-workers 
with him. 

5. We must have faith in the church and in the church’s mission 
which by God’s guidance is to continue Christ’s work of service and as 
a witness to his redeeming love. 


In these five sentences and in the statement which they in some 
measure summarize are to be found the simplicities of the Christian 
gospel, the faith essential to the life of the Christian and to the world 
mission of the church. This trend toward the stating of the church’s 
faith in the simplest possible terms is one of the most significant signs 
of our times. It is, further, a trend wholly in keeping with the best 
traditions and experience of the Disciples of Christ. 


II 


A second trend revealed at Madras was a new world-wide emphasis 
upon and enthusiasm for evangelism. 

Under the heading of the Witness of the Church four of the six- 
teen discussion sections at the Madras Conference dealt with the ques- 
tion of world evangelism. From this and other studies, there are cer- 
tain obvious conclusions which are certain to have great influence upon 


the expanding program of the Christian religion in the immediate 
future, 
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The first conclusion, and one concerning which there can be no 
question whatever, is that there 7s an unfinished evangelistic task for 
the church. A too common tendency among Christian people in recent 
years has been to assume that the work of world evangelism has about 
ended. There is no fact basis whatever for any such conclusion. In 
North America and on the continent of Europe alone, 240 million 
people of a total population of 800 million are wholly unreached by 
any church. Many countries such as Russia, Afghanistan, Outer 
Mongolia and Tibet refuse admittance to Christian missionaries. 
Large sections in other countries are unreached, including 45% of the 
people of China. Included too in this classification are sections in cer- 
tain of the Indian states, with populations of two and three and in one 
case five millions of people living without any effective Christian 
witness. There are more non-Christians in the world today than there 
were ten years ago. 

A second conclusion at which Madras arrived was that mission- 
aries will be needed for many years to come. While needed in great 
numbers it is their quality, capabilities and training about which the 
nationals are most vitally concerned. It is insisted too that they must 
come as co-workers rather than as directors. 

A third observation made by Madras was that the difficulties faced 
by the church in its witness throughout the world today are different 
from those of earlier times. Rapid economic and industrial changes 
are responsible for some of these difficulties. Old standards of life 
are gone and no new ones have come to take their place. The tendency 
to identify the Christian people of the West with the new economic 
order embarrasses the Christian program. A similar embarrassment 
is the racial discrimination which marks to so large a degree the people 
of many Christian lands. Other difficulties include the revivals within 
some of the other religions. From every section of the world, there 1s 
a rising conviction that Christianity’s most vocal rival is nationalism. 

A fourth observation at Madras was that despite many difficulties 
the world witness of the Church is meeting with remarkable response in 
our own day. [ven in China where one would expect reports of ir- 
reparable loss, there are signs of the persisting vitality of the Christian 
faith and of a new interest on the part of thousands in the Christian 
gospel. Pastors in some instances are going hundreds of miles inland 
with their people and re-establishing their churches in Free China. 
Institutions carry on under handicaps. Missionaries were never s0 
highly esteemed. Thousands are accepting the Gospel. In India the 
Mass Movement, which has brought hundreds of thousands to the ac- 
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ceptance of Christianity, offers great promise for the future. Through 
this new approach difficulties of adverse environment are successfully 
met, great and self-propagating churches are built up, and it becomes 
increasingly clear that Christianity is to be reckoned as one of the 
great forces of India in the immediate future. Not only from India 
and China, but from every land in all the world, there came to Madras 
reports of a new and serious concern with the unfinished evangelistic 
task. 

Madras insisted throughout that the essential task of the church 
is to be the Ambassador of Christ to the world, witnesses to the love of 
God as revealed in Him. Here is the heart of missions and of 
evangelism. It was the conviction of Madras that only a world concern 
on the part of the church will meet the great needs of the world. This 
new emphasis upon and enthusiasm for evangelism is again in line with 
the best traditions and teaching and practice of the Disciples of Christ. 


ITI 


A third trend of the world Christian program as revealed at 
Madras is the trend toward a growing appreciation of the worth and 
place of the nationals of the younger churches. More than one-half of 
the delegates to Madras came from the churches which customarily 
receive rather than send missionaries. Their preponderance in numeri- 
cal strength and the fact that the conference met on a mission field 
probably helped to make this group more frank in expressing its opinion 
than any similar delegation in attendance upon any other world Chris- 
tian Conference of history. Those who served with these delegates 
from the younger churches came from the Conference with deep ap- 
preciation for their consecration and ability and with the conviction 
that such men and women must have a larger place of leadership in the 
church of the future. 

In conferences with scores of Christian ministers of various com- 
munions in India both before and following the Madras Conference 
the writer discovered a certain restiveness and concern for their place 
and influence and responsibility in the years just ahead. 

Many of the Christian leaders among the nationals of the Orient 
rightly regard themselves as superior in culture and training to the 
average missionary. They have appreciation for the missionaries but 
they want them to come as co-workers rather than directors of the 
work, and they insist that they must identify themselves more fully 
with the people to whom they come and that they seek to cultivate 
within themselves a sympathetic understanding of the culture, the 
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religious background and the various national movements of those 
people. In the opinion of the writer, the trend of the church of today 
and tomorrow in its program of world evangelization is toward the 
placing of increasing responsibility upon the shoulders of the nationals 
of the younger churches. The surest way for any missionary-minded 
organization to defeat its own purposes is to resist this trend. 


IV 


The fourth trend revealed at Madras was toward an immediately 
closer cooperation and toward the ultimate union of all Christians. 

The story of Christian cooperation on the mission field is a long 
and honorable one. The Madras report points to a remarkable record 
of development in cooperation in the past ten years. It states that 
there are many things which we can carry on successfully only in 
cooperation. It urges the continuance and extension of cooperation 
particularly in the fields of theological education, religious education, 
preparation of literature and in the work of evangelism. It points out 
the urgent need for the cooperative planning of Christian work in any 
particular field. The conference looked with favor upon movements 
in the direction of closer cooperation and unity. It gave endorsement 
to the World Council of Churches and took initial steps toward relating 
itself to the Council. It commented with sympathy upon the various 
proposals for organic union on the mission field. Without doubt the 
most significant statement on Christian union at Madras was one which 
came from a group of representatives of the younger churches in the 
section on Closer Cooperation. The statement began with the assertion 
that division is often seen at its worst upon the mission field, and that 
it constitutes both a stumbling block to the faithful and a mockery to 
those without. Next, the representatives of the younger churches gave 
expression to “The passionate longing that exists in all countries for 
visible union of the churches.’’ They welcomed signs of cooperation 
everywhere but held that these were not enough. “The goal,” they 
insisted “‘is visible organic union.” The statement next referred to their 
interest in the various union proposals put forward in different parts 
of the world. They asserted that loyalty to their mother churches would 
hold them back from participating in any such union unless they received 
their support and blessing. Beautifully but not without a note of 
tragedy they conclude: ‘We are thus often torn between loyalty to our 
mother churches and loyalty to our ideal of union. We therefore, 
appeal with all the fervor we possess to the missionary societies and 
boards and the responsible authorities of the older churches to take this 
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matter seriously to heart, to labor with the churches in the mission field 
to achieve this union, to support and encourage us in all our efforts 
to put an end to the scandalous effects of our division, and to lead us in 
the path of union—the union for which our Lord prayed, through 
which the world would indeed believe in the divine mission of the Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

With this statement in mind, the Conference as a whole recom- 
mended to the churches, “that in view of the evident leading of God 
and the supreme urgency of the call for organic union on the part of 
the younger churches, the older churches take this to heart with the 
utmost seriousness, in the fields of prayer, thought and action.” Here 
is a clear and challenging implication for the Disciples of Christ. 

By way of summary it may be said that in the light of Madras 
there appeared four major trends in the church’s program of witness. 
These are first, the trend toward a simplification of faith; second, the 
trend toward a new interest in and enthusiasm for evangelism; third, 
toward a growing appreciation of the worth and place of the nationals 
of the younger churches; and fourth, a trend toward an immediately 
closer cooperation and toward the ultimate union of all Christians. It 
is the writer’s conviction that all of these are in harmony with the best 
traditions of the Disciples. At Madras, as at Oxford and Edinburgh, 
Disciple delegates felt themselves at home in the atmosphere of uni- 
versals, 








CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC BAPTISM 
By 
T. K. SmitH 


Tabernacle Christian Church, Columbus, Indiana 


Text: I Cor. 15:1-4. 
“Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto you, 


which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand ; 
“By which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I preached unto you 


unless ye have believed in vain. 
“For I delivered unto you first of all thit which I also received, how that Christ 


died for our sins according to the scriptures ; P : 
“And that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day according to the 


scripture.” 
Text: Rom. 6:3-5. 


“Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were 


baptized into his death? 
“Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death; that like as Christ 


was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 


in newness of life. 
“For if we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we shall be 


also in the likeness of his resurrection.” 
Text: Eph. 4:4-6. 
“There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 


calling ; 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
“One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 


OnE Lorp! ONE FaitH! ONE Baptism! 


HE disciples of Christ from their inception have dreamed of a 

united Christendom. Until a century ago, men were content to 

repeat the great affirmation, “I believe in the one holy, catholic 
and apostolic church.”’ At that time, our fathers, believing passionately, 
not only in the efficacy, but in the necessity of a united church, launched 
a movement that was designed to restore the New Testament Church 
with its apostolic ordinances, practices and teachings as a basis for 
Christian unity. Since there was oneness in such practices in all the 
fundamental requirements of the New Testament Church, they could 
not but believe that by going back through the centuries to accept only 
a Divine authority and a Divine pattern, eventually this dream of a 
union of God’s people could be realized. 

After more than one hundred years of earnest effort, though a 
rich contribution to the ecumenical thinking of the religious world has 
been made, the ultimate goal has not yet been reached, and the rapid 
growth which characterized the first three quarters of a century of our 
history has slowed down perceptibly. Consequently, a period of criti- 
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cism would be more or less expected. Criticism from within the ranks, 
as well as without, has become rather the order of the day. 

Much of this is constructive and helpful and should be courted. 
On the other hand, as is always the case, much of the criticism, while 
sincerely offered, is not basically sound, and therefore does little more 
than create friction and lead farther away from the realization of our 
primitive dreams by placing new barriers in our pathway. 

Baptism has become the special target of the critics who suggest 
that we need to change our time-honored position regarding the 
catholicity of this New Testament ordinance. Because of the repeated 
insistence that this be done, by some of these erstwhile exponents of 
restoration catholicity, we have been placed in an anomalous position. 
While maintaining that ours is a movement designed to receive and 
rebuild the apostolic church, in the earnest belief that only on such a 
basis could the modern church world unite in creating the church uni- 
versal, they question the validity of the argument for immersion which 
is generally conceded as being the one apostolic mode of baptism. 

While it has been impossible for the overwhelming majority of our 
people to follow this path of reasoning and must necessarily reject it, 
nevertheless, we have been embarrassed repeatedly by misrepresenta- 
tion to the outside world and the constant challenge within the gates. 
Insistently, we are advised and urged to restudy the whole question of 
baptism and to rebuild our case for immersion so that it will meet all the 
requirements of this modern age, or discard it. 

While we have questioned the methods of these critics and heartily 
disagreed with their process of reasoning, we shall have to admit in 
all fairness that the question of baptism is the rock upon which the 
wave of Christian unity has broken itself repeatedly. Because of this, 
probably the subject is legitimate and timely. Perhaps, therefore, we 
should restudy baptism. It may be that the critics are justified. Pos- 
sibly our original postion was wrong, and that new light has been poured 
upon the subject. On the other hand, a new definition may suffice and 
the design and mode remain the same. Or, again, it may simply be that 
an emphasis upon a phase which has perhaps been neglected would 
clarify the situation. 

First, let us hastily review the position of our restoration fathers 
regarding the catholicity of the ordinance of baptism. 

The restoration fathers, in the light of the genius of their move- 
ment, contended that baptism must necessarily have a Scriptural back- 
ground. In other words, baptism must have Divine authority. They 
maintained that the Bible expressly stated under all conditions that 
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baptism was a part of the plan of salvation, and, furthermore, that only 
those having faith in Christ were to be baptized. They also contended 
that, in the light of the New Testament teachings, baptism could be 
nothing other than immersion. Regardless of the approach made, 
whether it be from linguistic consideration of the word “baptism’’ as 
related to the Greek baptize, its purpose and meaning, or the demon- 
stration of baptism itself with its physical requirements as recorded 
in the book of Acts, it would be impossible for baptism to have any 
form other than that of immersion. Furthermore, they contended that 
the church world is not divided over immersion, but over affusion, and 
that universal recognition of immersion by all churches with the prac- 
tice of affusion being rejected in many quarters made the restoration 
practice the closest approach to a catholic position on the subject that it 
would be possible to achieve and in reality presented the only catholic 
interpretation before the nominally Christian world. 

Were they wrong in their position? 

We must not, however, be guided too largely by the position of 
our restoration fathers, nor should we allow ourselves to be tinduly dis- 
turbed or swayed by the criticism which contends that the position of 
yesterday, because of changing conditions and modern problems, has 
necessarily been invalidated. After all, the question is too big and there 
is too much at stake so to limit ourselves. 

Again, there are far more folk involved than our own people. 
Let us rightfully consider the subject of baptism to be broad enough to 
affect all people of all time. Because baptism in some form is univers- 
ally accepted as a requisite, and therefore universally practiced, the one 
catholic and apostolic baptism must be determined and adopted. For 
this reason our subject is as timeless as it is timely. The task before us 
now is to define apostolic baptism and to demonstrate its catholicity. 

In any question which admits debate either by the character of 
the subject matter or the position taken by disagreeing parties, all 
groups and all conditions must be considered. And if’ the question 1s 
ever to be settled definitely and for all time, it must be on a basis that 
will not violate the Scripturally trained conscience of any group. It 
must also be so clearly defined that the mass of people understand it 
and appreciate the purpose of it. What people do not understand, 
eventually they will reject. 

After looking over the field, there are apparently four groups t0 
consider. First, there are those who look to Scriptural authority as the 
final word. Then, there is a rather small group who have the belief that 
the quotation of Biblical texts cannot settle any vital issue between the 
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churches. Regardless of numerical strength, however, these will be 
represented in most ecumenical councils and therefore should be 
recognized as one of the groups to be convinced regarding the catholicity 
of apostolic baptism. Again, there are those who look upon the matter 
as of little consequence, and, therefore, hold the form to be of no 
importance. There is still another group to be considered. This group, 
usually overlooked, yet ever increasing, is not concerned vitally with 
Scriptural authority. They do not reject it, however. They still con- 
sider it to be the Word of God. It is simply that they know little or 
nothing about the Bible, looking upon it rather as a book too difficult 
to understand. In common parlance, this group can be designated as 
the “man in the street.’ Not interested in theology, the only question 
he raises is concerning the reason for baptism. 

Have we not erred grievously in forgetting or ignoring the man in 
the street regarding this question? He represents the immediate 
problem. There must be a universal outlook and approach, with con- 
ferences attended by all church groups where this and all other divisive 
questions are to be discussed, with unity as the ultimate goal. This is 
one approach which we joyfully make, but we must realize that it may 
take the earnest efforts not only of this generation, but also of many 
generations. In the meanwhile there is a strong tendency to ignore 
the contribution that can be made by meeting the issues that are placed 
on our individual doorsteps. We have been inclined, recently, to at- 
tempt to remove these dilemmas academically rather than practically. 
We have loitered too long around the camp fires of scholasticism in- 
stead of scaling the walls and storming the citadel of division with its 
ever increasing brood of doubt and spiritual inadequacy. In dreaming 
of world unity, we dare not neglect the individual practical application 
of the principles of unity. Catholicity and apostolicity are fundamental 
requirements of the local church, as well as of the church universal. We 
dare not ignore the processes of reasoning of the self-appointed logician 
of the street. We must be able to answer satisfactorily his insistent 
questions about baptism in particular, since he seems to consider this 
the greatest obstacle in the way of unity. 

Listen to him, “Why? Why should there be any baptism at all? 
There surely must ‘be a definite reason for it since Christ commanded it. 
If not, let’s discard it altogether, since it stands in the way of unity. If 
it has a definite purpose, define it so that it can be clearly demonstrated 
and easily understood.” 

It may be he isn’t so far wrong after all. Why not work on this 
basis? Either discard it as a crude, laughable, ridiculous rite belonging 
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to the impressionable age of nineteen centuries ago, or redefine it so 
that there is no doubt about the meaning, the purpose or the mode. Let 
us be logical. Let us not strip baptism of all its beauty, power and 
purpose, leaving only a meaningless form which can be changed at will, 
and then demand its perpetuation. Our only reasonable procedure is 
either to turn aside from it now or remove all doubt about its validity 
and catholicity. 

If this question of baptism is to be settled definitely and for all 
time and to the satisfaction of all affected, three things must be con- 
sidered, and the decision reached must be based upon these three con- 


siderations: 


First, Authority for Baptism 
Second, Importance of Baptism 
Third, The Definition of Baptism 


First, what is the authority for baptism? 

The greater number of church people still rely upon the Word of 
God as definitive and authoritative and absolutely final. Indeed, the 
necessity of relying to a large extent upon Scriptural authority in all 
vital church issues should be apparent to all those who thoughtfully 
and sincerely consider the possibility of an ecumenical church. 

It is true that many protestant people reject the authenticity of 
Scriptural authority. Ina way, it is in perfect keeping with the attitude 
of indifference to or the rejection of immersion as essential. After all, 
the disturbance over baptism in its final analysis is found to be rooted 
largely in rationalism which would sweep aside the Bible as final author- 
ity. Here is the source of most all the festering sores of Christian faith 
and practice. Questioning immersion is only an external manifestation 
of this cancerous disease that threatens the life of Christianity. 

This will always be the result when the way of expediency is 
chosen in any field of religious thought. To say, as is so often said, 
that all people will not accept any one form of baptism, and therefore for 
the sake of expediency, liberty should be allowed in choice, leads 
eventually to the position of regarding all Biblical commandments as 
optional and finally rejecting the Bible as Divine authority. Thus, the 
catholicity, not only of baptism is affected, but also the catholic ap- 
proach toward the entire church structure with its Divine authority and 
its Divine appointments is rejected. Our early American fathers laid 
the foundation of American democracy upon the proposition that “law 
without liberty is oppression and slavery, and liberty without law 1s 
confusion and anarchy.” The spawn of “liberty without law” in the 
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religious field are division, confusion and finally the rejection of the 
sible as authoritative and final. 

To illustrate the utter confusion in thought resulting from such a 
position, we need only to recall an expression more than occasionally 
heard, “I do not accept the Bible as authoritative. I accept only the 
word of Christ. After all, my creed is Christ.’ When questioned 
about accepting miraculous verbal instruction from the Lord, a negative 
reply is indignantly given. The incongruity of such a position is so 
apparent when we see it in this light, that no further comment is 
necessary. 

Because there are so many young people in the audience this 
morning, I should like to say that it is not the great scientist who 
doubts the Christian verities and scoffs at Divine revelation, but it is 
the laboratory technician. Neither is it the great scholar, regardless of 
his field of thought, but it is the academician. 

Surely, looking at it even from an extremist’s viewpoint, scarcely 
any one would be hardly optimistic enough to think that the lack of 
catholicity in the field of baptism or of any church doctrine could be 
overcome without resting the case upon some universally recognized 
source of authority. Our thinking could not be so muddled or our 
passion for unity so blinding that we could possibly conceive of any 
acceptable and enduring foundation not having direction from Divine 
authority. 

The New Testament concededly advocates the catholicity of im- 
mersion. The New Testament clearly reveals that immersion was the 
primitive mode of baptism. The man in the street, simply by reading 
the New Testament, as J. W. McCarvey suggested in his famous tract 
on the ordinance, would have little difficulty in defining the mode of 
baptism. Furthermore, this is substantiated by the scholarship of the 
world, with few dissenting voices. Recently, such eminent authorities 
as Professor A. C. McGiffert, Dr. James Moffatt, Dr. Bosworth of 
Oberlin, editor of one of the latest commentaries on Romans, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell and numerous other pedobaptists have shown 
no hesitancy in saying that immersion was the form of apostolic baptism. 

Perhaps one outstanding reason for the lack of catholicity in this 
field is that the meaning of baptism has been read out of it, and then 
as a result the question is regarded by many as having no especial sig- 
nificance. Not having understood the purposes of baptism, the pro- 
testant world has neglected the study of the importance of it. One of 
the first steps in clarifying the situation is a restudy of the importance 
of baptism. 
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Second, is baptism important? 

So emphatic are the Scriptures on this matter that a statement 
that baptism is unimportant is equivalent to rejecting the authority of 
God’s Word. An approach of this kind toward a solution of the 
problem would do little more than to question the intelligence of those 
who read the Scriptures. 

Let us turn a few pages and here is what we find: 

Jesus began His ministry by being baptized and in that sacred 


moment God recognized Him in the announcement, “This is my beloved | 


son in whom I am well pleased.” He closed His ministry by command- 
ing the disciples to baptize the world. The day the church was estab- 
lished, inspired men announced that baptism was essential to salvation. 
Peter later declared, “Even baptism doth also now save us,” and in 
every recorded conversion the candidate for Christian fellowship was 
baptized. In the fair name of reason where is there one particle of 
evidence for the declaration that baptism is unimportant ? 

This emphasis is given because it is absolutely essential that men 
realize the importance of the question. Otherwise, it might be so lightly 
regarded that no interest could be secured even in questing for a solution 


of the problem. When it is regarded as relatively unimportant and | 


consequently cast lightly aside, an impasse is reached. 


In the light of church history, however, one can easily see why | 


the position of indifference is taken. 

Through Roman Catholic sacramentalism and Luther’s incompre- 
hensible position, affusion is with us. Here was where the protestant 
dilemma of baptism was created. There seemed to be little doubt about 
immersion as being the Scriptural form of baptism, yet the reformation 
fathers retained the Roman Catholic custom of sprinkling. The 
natural result we have today. The meaning, purpose, and therefore 
the importance of baptism were wholly neglected and the position 
eventually taken was that, after all, baptism was only a form and 
mattered very little how it was performed. | 

How incongruous, in any way that it might be considered! Pro- 
testantism rejected bitterly the Roman Catholic doctrine of baptismal 
sacramentalism, yet retained the direct product of sacramentalism— 
adult and infant affusion. Or take the other position. They accepted 
the authority of the Scriptures, yet rejected its importance. 

Regardless of the group studying the question with possible 
contributions to make, the importance of the ordinance must b 
acknowledged. Even those who would strip the Bible of its Divine 
inspiration must recognize that one of the fundamentals of the teach- 
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ings of Jesus—regard Him as God or man—was that baptism was 
essentially a part of His plan of discipling and saving the world. 

Jesus commanded and demanded baptism! 

Is not the following question, therefore, justified: Can any man 
declare that baptism is unimportant without questioning Divine au- 
thority ? 

Thus, according to the Scriptures, baptism is important, essential. 
And yet some people, who cannot and would not question the exegesis 
revealing either the design or the importance the Scriptures give to 
baptism, are unhappy about it all and seldom preach it, and when they 
do there is little emphasis given to the necessity of immersion. 

Why should this be? 

It is not because of insincerity. It is not because of an inordinate 
desire to create further friction. It is because they have never really 
understood baptism. They cannot affirm that immersion is a condition 
of salvation because they do not know the real purpose of baptism. The 
most important phase of baptism has eluded them. Indeed they occupy 
a most unenviable position. They are constantly confronted by the 
inescapable demands of the New Testament concerning baptism and 
tortured by the conviction that the Lord’s teachings should be preached, 
yet they know not the fundamental reason for these commands. 

Immersion for the remission of sins? Yes, but why? Why? 

Those in the pew, occupying a similar position, react often just 
as unhappily. 

How can immersing a man in water produce salvation? The state- 
ment in itself seems ridiculous. To add that the Lord commanded it, 
still fails to convince. One may submit to it without subscribing to any 
belief concerning it and without understanding it, and yet never ques- 
tion it, and even be perfectly satisfied, simply because the Bible states 
that Christ commanded it, but there are many who cannot. Whether 
a man accepts the verbal infallibility of the Scriptures or not, if he 
accepts in any way the teachings of Jesus, he must admit that Christ 
very definitely had some purpose in mind when He gave such import- 
ance to this act. 

Even a casual study of the life of Christ will disclose His complete 
rejection of Judaistic formalism. This, and the very fact that Christ 
gave only two ordinances for those coming into and maintaining fellow- 
ship with Him should aid materially in reaching the conclusion that 
Christ’s purpose in making baptism a condition of salvation is so pro- 
found that none can afford not to quest earnestly to learn definitely 
what this purpose was. 
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What was that purpose? 

Answer this successfully and catholicity of form is established 
and every other disturbing phase of the question of baptism is removed. 

Third, the crux of the whole matter is found in the definition of 
baptism. 

What is baptism ? 

Is it miraculous regeneration? God forbid! Nor from this point 
of view is there such a thing as baptismal regeneration. Neither did 
our fathers teach it. Alexander Campbell expresses the view of our 
people, “Baptism . . . has no abstract efficacy. Without previous 
faith in the blood of Christ and deep and unfeigned repentance before 
God, neither immersion in water, nor any other action can secure to 
us the blessings of peace and pardon.” 

Is it affusion? Utterly impossible. The purpose of baptism re- 
moves this as a possible definition. 

Is it immersion? Yes, in that baptism and immersion are syn- 
onymous. From the standpoint of philology, it is baptism. Without 
immersion there could be no baptism, and yet baptism is not to be 
defined completely and exclusively as immersion. 

Is it a social act—the act of uniting with a corporate body of be- 
lievers or the Christian community? No! Were there no better 
reason for rejecting this, the extreme Scriptural insistence would 
remove the validity of this as the definition. Furthermore, according 
to the New Testament, we are baptized “into Christ,’’ not into the 
community of believers or the church. 


Then, what is baptism? 

It is a physical act to reveal and preserve the spiritual reality of 
the atonement and Sonship of Jesus Christ upon which the whole 
Christian system rests. 


Necessarily so? 

Certainly. Why have we not given more emphasis to it? Perhaps 
because of inability to evaluate properly the physical requirements in 
mediating spiritual truth. 

Is it not the way of life that we are limited in all spiritual ex- 
pressions to physical media? What is the clasped hand of friendship 
or the lover’s kiss but a physical act expressing spiritual affection! 
Indeed, communion one with another is upon a physical basis. No liv- 
ing man has parted the veil that separates the physical world from the 
spiritual. Even an inspired Paul fully acknowledged our human limita- 
tions when he declared that now we “see through a glass, darkly.” 
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\We are thoroughly acquainted with another Divine demonstration 
of this principle, in the partaking of the Lord’s Supper. We have here 
one of life’s richest and sweetest experiences—a spiritual communion 
with our Lord. 

Our convention began in a glorious way Sunday. It was indeed 
inspirational to have part in a service of worship that was as well at- 
tended, carefully planned and beautifully executed as was our Lord’s 
Supper. The mechanics of this, however, were forgotten in the spiritual 
uplift that we felt. Without question, it was the mountain peak of 
experience, as it always is in our conventions. In an hour such as this, 
it seemed that our very souls reached out and touched the spirit of God, 
and yet, we are aware that physical symbols were used. We took 
physical bread and partook of it. We took the physical cup and drank 
of it. This is just as Jesus planned it, for He knew that without these 
physical media it would be impossible throughout the ages to preserve 
the fundamental fact of Christianity—that He was the Redeemer of 
mankind. Therefore, He took physical bread and a physical cup and 
said, ‘“This do in memory of me.” 

In like manner, Jesus ordained baptism that men should never 
forget that the Son of God went to the cross to die and redeem man, 
and that He triumphed over death, and that because He lived men 
should live also. 

As the Lord’s Supper needed physical bread and wine to reveal 
and preserve these Divine truths, so physical water was given in order 
that men could be ‘“‘buried with him by baptism into death; that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.” 

Therefore, Christ knew that if the Divine truths were to be pre- 
served, they must be expressed in physical terms and physical acts, and, 
if to be preserved throughout time, the most stringent laws must be 
given. Therefore He made the physical act of baptism a condition of 
salvation, not because the act in itself was regenerative, but because it 
was absolutely essential to the preservation of the recognition of the 
spiritual regenerative factors of Christianity—the death and the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. This should answer satisfactorily all questions 
concerning the reason for Christ’s making physical baptism a condition 
of salvation. What other phase of baptism could He have commanded 
as essential to salvation when we are limited to a physical act in ex- 
pressing ourselves ? 

The necessity of making it essentially a part of the plan of salva- 
tion is never more evident than today. Had Christ not commanded it, 
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it would have been discarded as inconsequential long since. Our reason 
for fighting for its rightful position is that Christ demanded its preser- 
vation. 

The explanation is not yet complete. Another approach will be 
helpful, especially to the man in the street. 

In a way, baptism is initiatory, although by no means exclusively 
so. From this viewpoint it is the act of entering the fellowship of 
Jesus Christ. Most people understand initiatory requirements. When 
one is experiencing an induction into a human organization, he is made 
to realize that the initiatory ceremony is to reveal the fundamental teach- 
ings of the order of which he is becoming a member. By way of actual 
illustration, I offer this experience: When I was but a young man, | 
became a Mason. Now, I had been taught the principles of Masonry. 
In fact, I had memorized these so that I could recite them without 
difficulty. Wisely, however, it was required that I pass through an 
initiatory ceremony. I have never forgotten that ceremony or the 
fundamental principles of the order. That, of course, was the purpose 
of the ceremony initiated centuries ago. That Masonry might live and 
the foundation principles be preserved, certain physical acts were made 
a necessary part of the ritual. Especially interesting is the fact that not 
one meaningless act was given. In these acts the heart of Masonry was 
revealed. The physical tokens in themselves, the way in which the 
acts were performed portrayed the truths of Masonry. When I 
finished, I knew what Masonry meant! 

In much the same way, we have the purpose of immersion ex- 
plained perfectly. As every human order in its initiatory rite reveals 
to the candidate, the fundamentals to be accepted and preserved, so 
baptism reveals and preserves the fundamental facts—the very heart— 
of Christianity. 

Paul defines these fundamentals as “the Gospel by which also ye 
are saved . . . that Christ died for our sins . . . that he was buried, 
and that he arose again.’’ That is what Christendom has been proclaim- 
ing since the day of Pentecost. The whole Christian structure rests 
upon these two facts. These are the truths, therefore, not only to be 
preserved but to be revealed in the initiatory act of baptism. 

As the candidate is ready to be brought into Jesus Christ, there 
must be in the physical act of induction a complete portrayal of the 
facts to be revealed. Therefore, no physical form can be used which 
in its very use does not of itself clearly reveal the fundamental truths 
which it represents. 

How clearly Paul explains all of this in Romans 6:3-5: 
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“Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into his death? 

“Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death; that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life. 

“For if we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.” 

There is yet another approach that gives added significance and 
depth of meaning, revealing more clearly the Divine purpose of baptism 
and the reason for making it a condition of salvation. While this 
further emphasizes the necessity of the physical act of baptism, it also 
lends a spiritual atmosphere to the content of it. In this, we come to 
understand how baptism could be ‘“‘unto the remission of sins” since 
the New Testament definitely teaches that Christ directly associated 
baptism from the symbolic standpoint with the remission of sins 
through His own death. 

With all the beauty of Christ’s character, the winsomeness of His 
personality, the power of His Divine philosophy of life; with all the 
wonder and glory that was ascribed to Him in name: “Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace,” and even the Son of the living God, He did not become and 
could not be called Savior and Redeemer of mankind until He met 
death on calvary’s cross. 

Christ intended that the act of baptism should be in-keeping with 
this, and therefore, significantly it was placed so that man with all his 
faith and repentance and godliness and prayer and alms-giving was 
yet in his sins and could not have them removed until he met his Lord 
in the symbol of His death, and therefore, of the removal of the sins 
of the world. For until the death of Christ, men were under the bond- 
age of sin and the ministration of death, and not until His death was 
the veil, visible and invisible, rent in twain, making eternal life with 
Him possible. And as it was His death that gave mankind freedom 
from sin, He ordained that baptism, which in itself symbolized His 
freeing death, should also become the symbol of the freedom of the 
individual from the bondage of sin. 

For this reason, since baptism marks not only the death, burial and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from a revealing and preserving standpoint, 
but also is associated directly with freedom from sin, it therefore 
tightfully belongs in its Divinely designated place as the final physical 
act in the process of spiritual regeneration. Paul explains this perfectly 
in his message on baptism as found in the sixth chapter of Romans 
when he states that through baptism “our old man was crucified with 
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him, that the body of sin might be done away, that so we should no 
longer be in bondage to sin.”” No one was better qualified than Paul 
to speak in this fashion, for, aside from the Divine revelation that was 
given to the great apostle, he had a personal experience through which 
in the beginning of his own Christian life he discovered the place of 
baptism in the plan of salvation. After confessing his faith in Christ 
as Lord, as he went on his way to Damascus, and after having repented 
thoroughly, he was told by a Divinely sent preacher that he was yet in 
his sins and that the process of regeneration would not be completed 
until he complied with Ananias’ instructions, “be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins.” 

Since immersion of believers is the only form that could possibly 
fulfil all of the foregoing requirements, the case for immersion as the 
one holy, catholic and apostolic baptism is established. And the reason 
for immersion being made by Christ a part of the plan of salvation 
surely has been satisfactorily demonstrated. ‘ 

Our people are justified and obligated to emphasize the correct 
interpretation of baptism in view of the authority for it, the importance 
of it, and the sacredness and depth of meaning in the purpose found in 
such a definition of it, and also in view of the consideration of the 
alternatives to that position. Immersion for the remission of sins as a 
condition of salvation is the one holy, catholic and apostolic baptism, 
or it is purely a human gospel which we proclaim without Divine sanc- 
tion or approval. 

The Christian religion can never pass through the processes which 
would be required in surrendering the only truly catholic and apostolic 
baptism and survive. 

Then, how can men scoff at or make light of baptism? And yet, 
even as men of old looked upon the dying Christ and mocked Him, so 
there are those today who regard baptism indifferently and negligently 
and even scornfully and abusively. Perhaps it is because they do not 
know or have not stopped to consider the deep significance of it—that 
Christ commanded it that it might represent to all men His death, burial 
and resurrection and His freedom of men from the wages of sin. 
Without wanting to appear to be dramatic, surely there is some justifi- 
cation for saying that, as Christ considers these scoffers, His voice 
seems to call across the centuries to us with all the agony of the cross 
expressed in the words, ‘‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” 

As long, however, as we have Christian baptism and through it 
men are being buried with Christ into His death and raised again in the 
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likeness of His resurrection, we shall have before us a symbolic picture 


of the purpose of Christ in coming to this earth, of God’s lan of 

demption, of the heart-hunger of the Master, of His bare fo : “ 
of His victory over death and hell and the grave, and Christiant : 
will live because always there will be an authoritative voice jaan 


past—a voice bringing freedom and faith and h ; 
. ope, f t wi 
voice of the cross and of the open tomb. sia 


Thank God for Christian baptism! 








THE DISCIPLES AND CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM 
By 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 


ROM the beginning of their history as a separate religious move- 

ment, the Disciples of Christ have depended upon journalistic 

leadership to an extent probably not duplicated in the annals of 
any other religious group. The closest parallel would seem to be the 
pamphleteering campaign of George Fox and his associates in the early 
beginning of Quaker history. Fox covered England with his literature, 
and much of the success of his cause was due to this fact. A few 
years ago we came across a number of these original Quaker tracts, and 
the title page of one of them will indicate something of the character 
of their content. It runs as follows: 


A 
FEW WORDS 
TO 
All such (whether Papists or Protestants) as observe Dayes 
contrary to Christ and his Apostles, 
AND 


Several weighty things concerning the Cross of Christ, and 
the Headship of the Church; Wherein the Pope is proved to 
be a false and counterfeit Head, and a robber of the Honour 
due to Christ, the true Head of the true Church 


ALSO, 


The Quakers Challenge to the Papists ; and the eel Testi- 
mony, concerning Magistracy. 
BY G. F. 
London, Printed in the year, 1669 


Not only Fox, but many of his associates, both in England and 
America, carried on this tractarian campaign for many years. After a 
time, it subsided but the Friends are still advocates of this type of 
propaganda and use it with good effect in behalf of their favorite tenets 
especially the sinfulness of war. The Disciples never made as good 
use of this kind of literature as their Quaker brethren, but they far 
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surpassed them in their manipulation of their religious press. From the 
beginning of our Movement, every man who had anything especially to 
say proceeded to edit a newspaper or magazine, setting the copy him- 
self if he could not find anyone else to do it. Never in all the history of 
journalism has there been manifested such an itch for editorial ex- 
pression. We have not space in this paper to deal with the history of 
our religious journalism. Merely to catalogue the papers and magazines 
which were founded under our auspices, would require a good sized 
volume. Moreover, not a few of these journals came into existence, 
blossomed forth, and passed away, leaving no substantial record of their 
meteoric career. In old attic rooms and other out-of-the-way corners in 
the central and southern states, it is still occasionally possible to run 
across a few copies of a journal published by some comparatively un- 
known Disciple of which there are no extant records in the public or 
institutional libraries of our people. 

Alexander Campbell set the fashion by starting “The Christian 
Baptist,” while he was still a member of the communion which is 
especially opposed to sacramentarianism. Undoubtedly, this first pub- 
lication in our brotherhood history had a lot to do with shaping our 
future progress. It was read almost exclusively by Baptists, and the 
most conservative and individualistic Baptists at that. The enthusiasm 
for union which is manifest in the Declaration and Address was toned 
down a good deal in the pages of the Christian Baptist. Mr. Campbell 
is combative and not a little dictatorial in a good many of these early 
statements. Among other things, he had no use for instrumental music 
in the worship, for honorary or other degrees, for missionary societies 
or human organizations to do the Lord’s work, and a variety of other 
things that later on he came to support. By the time he was ready to 
leave the Baptist church, he was also ready to change the name of his 
newspaper. The Christian Baptist now became ‘The Millennial Har- 
binger.” In the first issue of the last named publication, which came 
out on Monday, January 4th, 1830, there appears on the title page, the 
following quotation from the Apocalypse : 


“I saw another messenger flying through the midst of heaven, 
having everlasting good news to proclaim to the inhabitants of the 
earth, even to every nation, and tribe, and tongue, and people—saying in 
a loud voice, Fear God and give glory to him, for the hour of his judg- 
ments is come; and worship him who made heaven, and earth, and sea, 
and the fountains of water.—Great is the Truth and mighty above all 
things, and will prevail.” —John. 


Immediately beneath this quotation, we have the prospectus of the 
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new magazine. We are told that it is to be devoted to the destruction of 
sectarianism, infidelity, and anti-Christian doctrine and practice. That 
it shall have for its object the development and introduction of that 
political and religious order of society called ‘‘the millennium,” which 
will be the consummation of that ultimate amelioration of society 
proposed in the Christian scripture. In view of the use of the word 
‘political’? and the references to social amelioration, one feels that the 
youthful Campbell was in grave danger of becoming a “red,” especially 
when, later on he talks about the injustice of the social order, as con- 
trasted with the millennial justice of Christianity. Also, he says that 
one of the deliberate purposes of the new journal will be to publish 
“disquisitions upon the treatment of African slaves, as preparatory to 
their emancipation and exaltation from their present degraded condi- 
tion.”” Anybody who knows American history will recall that this was 
a ticklish question in the southern part of our country in the year 1830. 
The Harbinger was to publish six hundred pages every year, was to be 
printed on the first Monday of every month and was to cost two dollars, 
the amount to be paid in advance. If you did not do this, you were to 
pay $2.50 at the end of the year. Speaking of social justice, this 
interest rate for delinquent subscribers strikes us as being in the nature 
of usury. The Harbinger ran continuously for over a quarter of a 
century or until after Mr. Campbell’s death in 1866. Before it suspend- 
ed publication, a multitude of journals advocating the restoration pro- 
gram, had made their appearance and were already competing with it. 
The most important of these was no doubt the American Christian Re- 
view which was founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1856. The Review 
agreed substantially with the Campbell of the earlier years, that is of the 
Christian Baptist epoch, but looked askance upon some later pronounce- 
ments of the Millennial Harbinger. Not long after Mr. Campbell's 
death, a group of young liberals, headed by Isaac Errett, founded The 
Christian Standard in order to voice the later aspirations of Mr. Camp- 
bell and to combat the conservative tendencies of the American Chris- 
tian Review. Before leaving the Millennial Harbinger, it may be 
remarked that this journal exercised more influence upon the develop- 
ment of our history than any or all other human agencies combined. 
Practically all of Mr. Campbell’s works were first published in this 
magazine ; this includes ““The Christian System,” “Christian Baptism,” 
and his volume of sermons and addresses. So important did his follow- 
ers consider this publication that they sometimes made its teachings the 
test of orthodoxy on the part of their brethren. The original deeds for 
the property upon which one of our leading city churches is now erected 
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(Walnut Hills, Cincinnati,) contains a statement to the effect that the 
legal document becomes null and void if the teaching of the church 
shall ever depart from the interpretation of the scriptures laid down in 
the pages of The Millennial Harbinger. Presumably the courts would 
have to decide whether such a situation obtained in case any officer or 
member of the congregation mentioned should be disposed to make 
complaints. 

On December 22nd, 1865, a meeting was held at the residence of 
Thomas W. Phillips at which fourteen gentlemen were present. Among 
the most prominent in the group were W. K. Pendleton, James A. 
Garfield, Thomas W. Phillips, J. F. Rowe, and Isaac Errett. A resolu- 
tion prepared by Mr. Phillips was introduced and passed to organize a 
stock company with ten thousand shares at ten dollars a share for the 
purpose of publishing a religious weekly. The company was named 
“The Christian Publishing Association,” Isaac Errett was unanimously 
elected the first editor of the newspaper, and the date for the publication 
of the first issue was set for April 18, 1866. The name of “The 
Christian Standard” was approved at the February meeting of the 
Board of Directors, the title being taken from the quotation in the 
Old Testament. Shortly after The Standard began publication, The 
Christian Record edited by Elijah Goodwin and published in Indianap- 
olis, was merged with the new enterprise and its subscription list of 
two thousand names was taken over by The Standard. From the be- 
ginning, the new journal had the vigorous opposition of The American 
Christian Review, which had been in the field for over a decade, and 
was not disposed to yield the position of leadership which it had largely 
taken from the Millennial Harbinger. Benjamin Franklin was a 
diamond in the rough, a man with very limited education but with great 
natural ability and with a capacity to think straight, which many a 
doctor of Philosophy might well covet. He was a man of. the people, 
and he mistrusted any leadership which even squinted in the direction of 
ecclesiasticism. Like Campbell in his later years, Isaac Errett advocated 
missionary societies and the use of instrumental music in the worship 
whenever a majority of the congregation desired it. Benjamin Frank- 
lin and The Review together with David Lipscomb’s National Advocate, 
which had been founded at Nashville, Tennessee, went back to Camp- 
bell’s Christian Baptist days and insisted that the Sage of Bethany had 
apostocized during his later years and had, in effect, sold out to the 
sects. This was the first great controversy in our brotherhood life and 
there is no doubt about the fact that it was a vigorous and energetic 
one. Both Lipscomb and Franklin beat the bushes vigorously in de- 
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fense of orthodoxy and called down anathemas upon the radicalism of 
their Cincinnati contemporaries. They insisted that the Ark was in 
danger and that only by rallying to their own banners could the heresy 
be suppressed. Now was the time to subscribe before the Restoration 
movement had completely gone to the dogs. In spite of these attacks, 
or possibly on account of them, Issac Errett achieved new success and 
popularity in his editorial leadership. He speedily became recognized 
as the champion of a sane progressivism which remained loyal to the 
Scriptures and to the essentials of our primitive program, but which 
insisted upon using the most up-to-date and intelligent methods for the 
proclamation of the truth. There appears to be no question about the 
fact that Isaac Errett more than any other one man, with a possible 
exception of Alexander Campbell, shaped the organizational life of the 
Disciples. During the years when he edited The Christian Standard, he 
dealt with such questions as the organization of missionary societies, 
the use of instrumental music in the worship, the problem of open or 
closed communions, the question of open membership and even of union 
or closer relations with the Baptists. It is sometimes overlooked that 
the last-named item is really a very old, and indeed almost a perennial 
subject of discussion. Very few years have elapsed since dissolution of 
the Mahoning Association, without some effort on the part of some- 
body to unite the Disciples and the Baptists. The Christian Standard 
had not much more than gotten well under way before this matter came 
up. Lamar, in his “Memoirs of Isaac Errett” says that in 1871, the 
Baptists and Disciples, to quote his own language, “were beginning to 
understand each other somewhat better and there had been pleasant 
interchange of courtesies between their respective conventions. More- 
over, there was at this time great hope that these pleasant interchanges 
would lead on to the attainment ultimately of a more perfect union.” 
In connection with this fraternal feeling, the “Baptist Journal and 
Messenger” published an article by Dr. Strong who appears to have 
been the Anderson of his day, in which he impeached’ “Campbellism” 
as separated by a great gulf from true Baptist doctrine. He was willing 
to receive the Disciples into the Baptist fold provided they would humbly 
acknowledge their past sins and bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
Lest we be accused of exaggeration, we quote somewhat at length from 


Dr. Strong’s argument. 


“I desire to be cautious, again, from the fact that these brethren, 
even allowing that their statement of belief is orthodox in its substance, 
do not intimate any alteration in their former views, or any conscious- 
ness that their position now is at all different from what it once was. 
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Fither they do not clearly apprehend the meaning of terms, and the 
importance of doctrine, or fail to see that so great a change demands 
from them some explanation, when they seek to fraternize with a body 
which they once denounced and sought to overthrow. In the days when 
Baptist churches struggled against Campbellism as a most deadly in- 
ternal foe, or were forced to look on while church property, given for 
the propagation of correct views, was torn from them and diverted to 
the use and sustenance of error, there was no question as to the vast 
gulf which separated this new doctrine from the old Baptist faith, and 
from an evangelical and honest Christianity. Far be it from us to 
interpose one obstacle to the return of any one who finds the way of 
error a hard one for his feet. We should welcome, with open arms, any 
returning wanderer ; but while we love Christ and his church, we can not 
forbear requiring of such an open-hearted confession and renunciation 
of that error. We can not go out toward them in any way that would 
imply a lighter judgment of their error than that which Christ’s word 
requires. In fine, we can not leave the position of truth to go even half 
way toward falsehood. If those who have taught falsehood desire our 
fellowship, they must come all the way to us, confessing their wrong 
and putting themselves openly on the side of right. Christ’s truth al- 
lows of no compromises. Campbellism can be worthy of our fellowship 
only by ceasing to be Campbellism. If these brethren have ceased to be 
Campbellites, let them say so, and doing works meet for repentance, 
they will be gladly welcomed back to the Baptist fold, which they once 
so sorely injured and divided. But without such acknowledgment, 
affiliation of any sort with them seems to be impossible.” 


In reply to this statement, Isaac Errett said, among other things: 


‘We went to the Baptists with no proposition for union—we thrust 
on them no proposition for debate, but simply proposed a more friendly 
intercourse, and gave the reasons why we thought this was desirable. 
This course was ‘adopted because we were convinced that such inter- 
course would itself quietly dissipate many prejudices and save much 
needless discussion ; and that when the time should come—if ever—for 
proposals for union, or for a frank discussion of real differences, the 
Christian love already enkindled would preside over the deliberations 
much more gracefully and skillfully than the prejudice which must take 
the chair if such negotiations were opened too soon. Dr. Strong’s 
article confirms our convictions. He does not know us. He is from 
New England. He has had no free association with our people. He 
is evidently unfamiliar with the history of our Movement. It is due 
to the Baptists, and to ourselves that we should say in the frankest and 
most unmistakable terms that we art not “‘penitents” seeking a return 
to the Baptist fold, nor are we supplicants seeking a refuge from failure 
Or misfortune. ve fs us say that this is no new thing with us. 
(This was written in 1871.) Even in the hottest of the strife in 
former times, our ae were always open to Baptists, our purses were 
open to aid them in every work which we could share in common, our 
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dollars have gone by thousands to help them in the American and 
Foreign Bible Societies and the American Bible Union and we have 
always desired them to sit down to the Lord’s table with us. Let not the 
present movement be mistaken for a new impulse or a new conviction. 
We may be in better mood to execute it. The Baptists may be in better 
mind to understand and appreciate it, but we are simply availing our- 
selves of providential openings to accomplish what has always been with 
the mass of our brotherhood a desirable object.” 


In the light of the above quotations, it would seem that there is 
not very much new under the sun in the field of our relations with the 
Baptists. Here, as elsewhere, a careful study of our journalism will 
disclose the fact that most of the new issues which distress us were de- 
bated, digested and apparently settled half a century before we were 
born. It is to be anticipated that in the year two thousand and thirty- 
six some faithful Disciple will appear before the Baptist convention 
and extend the Olive Branch amid the enthusiasm of the delegates who 
will have assembled upon that occasion, and then when the prospects for 
unity are looking especially roseate, Dr. Anderson Strong will arise and 
deliver what the delegates will consider a new oration on baptismal 
regeneration, and no further action will be taken by the convention. 
Thus it has been ever and no doubt ever shall be, world without end. 

The Christian Evangelist which was founded as the result of the 
merger of “The Christian’ and “The Evangelist” under the editorial 
management of J. H. Garrison, developed a clientele which was dis- 
posed to be slightly more liberal than even the liberal Christian Standard. 
Up until the death of Isaac Errett, there was very little divergence in 
the general points of view of the Christian Standard and the Christian 
Evangelist. After the event mentioned, however, the lines of cleavage 
became more pronounced. The Standard veered slowly in the direction 
of the Right, and the Evangelist, perhaps with equally measured tread 
toward the opposite point of the compass. Nevertheless, there was 
never a time when either journal could be fairly denominated as ultra 
Right or Left. During more recent years there has been a tendency 
toward the old time repproachment of Isaac Errett and J. H. Garrison. 
Inasmuch as we made our greatest progress when this general attitude 
prevailed, it is to be hoped that we shall witness its complete reincarna- 
tion. 


Time does not permit any mention of the influence exerted by 
other journals in the course of Disciple history. Undeniably this 
influence has been very great in many instances. The American 
Christian Review, after becoming the Octographic Review, and later 
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the Apostolic Review," still survives as an exponent of the Simon pure 
brand of right wing conservatism founded upon the Christian Baptist 
teachings of Alexander.Campbell, or at least upon certain phases of 
those teachings. The Gospel Advocate, the Christian Leader, and the 
Firm Foundation, have all exerted powerful influence in keeping alive 
the distinction between the progressive and non-progressives in our later 
history. Then we have had our Left Wing journals, like the original 
“Christian Century,” and still later “The Christian,” which have gradu- 
ated from Disciple radicalism to the larger interdenominational field. 
The story is an interesting and picturesque one, and we are tempted to 
linger upon it longer than the prescribed limits for this production. 

It will scarcely be denied that Disciple, like other religious journal- 
ism occupies a less significant place in the life and thinking of the people 
at large, then was true half a century ago. With communions where 
corporate thinking and leadership is secured through such devices as 
the Episcopate or a carefully selected general assembly, or some other 
means by which the best thought of the group can be mobilized for 
purpose of practical leadership, the decline in influence of their religious 
journalism is less significant. With a people who have depended almost 
entirely upon editorial advice to clarify their thinking and to lead them 
in finding the best solution of present day problems, the matter is vastly 
more serious. It is difficult to see how we can avoid intellectual and 
spiritual anarchy without either the revival of the old time interest in 
our journals, or the discovery of some substitute for our intellectual 
leadership. 


Perhaps it is not out of place to suggest, in connection with this 
problem, that if the present commission could be enlarged and made 
more representative it might ultimately develop into a body which could 
make incarnate the best wisdom of our group life and could thus offer 
council which might, perhaps, be a great deal more valuable than the 
editorial dicti of the past generations. Such advice, like the editorial 
suggestions, of the past, would claim no authority except the weight 
of its own rationality and whatever influence its signatories might have 
with their friends and associates. Thinking in such a group would have 
to be entirely free and there would always remain a possibility of a 
majority and minority report. This should not distress us because even 
the Supreme Court does not always attain unanimity. If we could 
achieve such an academy of Christian sentiment, it would represent a 
teal contribution to the thought guidance of congregational groups, and 


ee 





‘In 1940 the old name “The American Christian Review,” was resumed. 
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it may be questioned whether such bodies can retain their independence 
permanently without mobilizing their thought resources after some 
pattern of this character. The simple way out, of course, is to go over 
to Episcopacy of Presbyterianism, but in the judgment of the writer of 
this paper, such a sacrifice of congregational freedom is not warranted. 
It may well be avoided if we have common sense enough to devise a 
method whereby the best corporate thought of our group may be 
secured and utilized. Nor does such a program involve any disparage- 
ment of the place of our journalism in leading the thinking of our 
people. Our papers and magazines would still be needed in order to 
disseminate, interpret and criticize the findings of the group to which 
reference has just been made. With our growth in numbers, however, 
and with the general decline in the influence of the press, it may be 
questioned whether adequate leadership can be secured by sole reliance 
upon the instrumentality which served our fathers so well. Our reli- 
gious journals should be read much more extensively than they are, but 
even if we assume the possibility of a great revival in this respect, the 
results will hardly meet the increased needs of the situation. In the days 
when the Millennial Harbinger practically dictated the general lines of 
thinking of our people, we were comparatively few in number and there 
was so little opportunity for reading that the average church member 
perused Mr. Campbell’s journal from cover to cover and was ready for 
the next issue when the slow-going post brought the copy to his home. 
These times will never return no matter how earnest and enthusiastic 
our advocacy of our principles may become. We live in a new day and 
the responsibility of using the best means for commanding the intelli- 
gence and reverent scholarship of our people, is placed upon us. It is 
a question which we cannot shirk without inviting disaster or at the very 
least without seriously slowing up our progress. In the early history of 
the church, the problem was solved when the free congregations of the 
Greek Christian communities, eventually, and we doubt not reluctantly, 
adopted the Diecesan Episcopacy as the only way otit. Will history 
repeat itself in the later development of the movement to restore the 
New Testament church? We do not believe that this will be the case, 
but unless we can solve the problem of intelligent cooperation and 
brotherhood direction, it is not impossible that what happened before 
may occur again. It is one of the high functions of this Commission to 
make a contribution toward a nobler and better solution and one mort 
in harmony with that ideal of freedom which is the ultimate goal of 
Christianity and the ultimate goal of life. 
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A RESTUDY OF THE PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 
By 
CLaup F. Witty 


RETHREN, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for the disciples 
is that they may be united, for I bear them record that they have 
a zeal for unity, but, they themselves are divided. 

Again, borrowing the imagery of scripture, I continue: Thou 
therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that 
preachest that the churches should not be divided, dost thou divide? 

Thou that sayest division in the church is sinful dost thou practice 
division ? 

Thou that makest thy boast of Christian Unity, through dividing 
among yourselves, dishonorest thou God, for the name of God is blas- 
phemed among the denominational churches through you. 

For a plea for Christian Unity verily profiteth, if thou remain 
united but if thou, thyself, dividest, thy plea for unity becomes a 
mockery. 

It seems to me that a restudy of the subject of Christian Unity 
among the disciples, places a sick baby directly in our laps, and this 
sick baby is our own division. 

Its cries are so distressing that many of us are plainly nervous, 
and our denominational neighbors have difficulty in hearing what we 
try to say about the sin of division. Nor will the cries of this sick child 
stop until we do something about it. 

Different brands of soothing syrup, such as trying to place the 
blame on the other fellow, insisting that we are not really divided, or 
that the division, after all, does no harm, have all been tried, but the 
child continues to cry; and its cries are reaching to heaven. Nor does 
the matter stop with the cries of the sick baby going up to heaven, for 
other cries are coming down from heaven. God calls down to us, “Be 
of the same mind, live in peace, and the God of love and peace shall 
be with you.” 2 Cor. 13:11. 


“Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you, but that you be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment.” I Cor. 1:10. 
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“Be ye all likeminded, compassionate, loving as brethren.” I Pet. 
38. 

“Endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body, and one spirit, even as you are called in one hope of 
your calling.” Eph. 4 :3-4. 

‘You are yet carnal, for whereas there is among you envying, 
and strife, and divisions, are you not carnal and walk as men.” I Cor. 
32%. 

Thus God warns us to be of the same mind, to live in peace, to 
speak the same things, to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, to make sure there is no division among us, to keep down all 
envying and strife, and divisions. 

But are we of the same mind? Weare not. Do we live in peace? 
We do not. Do we speak the same things? We donot. Do we keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace? We do not. Are there 
divisions among us? There are. Is there envy and strife in the brother- 
hood? There is. 

For more than fifty years we, as a brotherhood, have been guilty 
before God. At first we quarreled and fought over the use of instru- 
mental music in the public worship of the church, over missionary 
societies, and questionable ways of raising money, etc. Then we laid 
out a “No Man’s Land,” with the liberals on one side and the con- 
servatives on the other side. But this was not enough, those on the 
liberal side began to quarrel among themselves. They have not been 
of the same mind, they have not lived in peace, they have not spoken the 
same things, they have not kept the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, they have not kept down all envy, strife and contentions, but have, 
in reality, become a house divided against itself. 

But how have those on the opposite side of this ‘‘No Man’s land” 
behaved ? 

Not a whit better. They have used their christian papers and even 
their pulpits as deadly weapons to destroy each other. They have 
withdrawn fellowship from preachers, elders, and even whole con- 
gregations. They have poisoned the minds of their children against 
true, sincere Christians, for whom Christ died. They have not been 
spiritual, but carnal, even as babes in Christ, for there have been among 
them, envying and strife and divisions. 

Nor have those on either side of the middle wall of partition 
smote their breasts and cried, “God be merciful to us as sinners.” But 
rather they have stood with heads erect and have pointed to those 
across the line and said, ‘““God, we thank you that we are not as those 
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wicked brethren in the other group, yea, we thank you that we are not 
even as many in Our own group, etc.” 

Thus have we, the children of the Restoration Movement, so 
happily launched by Thomas and Alexander Campbell and their co- 
laborers during the 19th Century, behaved during our generation. And 
in the language of Jeremiah, the prophet, we have not been afraid, nor 
have we rent our garments. 

To me, it seems incredible that more than seventy years have 
been allowed to pass since our divisions began, and not a single serious 
effort has been made to restore fellowship between the two groups. 

But it may be the zero hour has struck. It may be that the newly 
launched Unity Movement will be blessed of God, and be used by him 
to bring peace to our troubled brotherhood. 

A few days ago the men of the North met the men of the South 
on the historic battle ground at Gettysburg. Although the men of 
the North still wore their blue uniforms and displayed their emblems 
of honor, and the men of the South still wore their gray uniforms and 
carried the flags of the confederacy, all the old hatred in their hearts 
was gone. They were no longer enemies on opposite sides of a no man’s 
land of death, but they were brother Americans, citizens of the same 
United country, and happy that it was so. Brethren, will we allow the 
children of this world to be wiser in their generation, than we, the 
children of light? Ve Must Not. Under God we must find a way to 
restore fellowship between the two groups. We must find a way to 
settle the quarrels among the brethren in each group. We must do 
everything within our power to help answer the prayer of Jesus, that all 
his disciples might be one, that the world may believe that the Father 
hath sent him. We, the very people who took the banner of Christian 
Unity from the hands of Alexander Campbell, Barton W. Stone and 
Walter Scott, and vowed that we would hold it aloft, must get back 
together and point the way for millions of sincere souls who are grop- 
ing their way in the fogs of denominationalism and human tradition. 

Duty demands that a complete restudy of the Unity question, as 
related to the Restoration Movement, must now be made. 

And that is just what the Unity Movement really is. It was in 
October, 1936 that Brother James DeForest Murch, asked me, as 
well as a number of others, if I thought it would be worth while to 
try to restore fellowship between the two bodies of disciples. I told him 
I had been praying daily, for two years, that a way might be opened up 
whereby this great work might be accomplished. We then agreed to 
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invite about a dozen preachers from each group to meet in the central 
Y. M. C. A. building in Cincinnati, to study the proposition. 

After a number of very earnest prayers had been offered, asking 
the help of our Heavenly Father in so great a task, we came to agree- 
ment on the following points : 


1. We agreed that our undertaking was not the work of a day, 
or of a year, but something that would call for the most patient labor on 
the part of many people for a long period of time. 

2. We agreed that the two bodies could never argue themselves 
back into fellowship. We resolved to respect each others view point 
and try to see the reasons why each group thought they were justified 
in following their present course. 

3. We agreed that it would be useless to try to get the extreme 
liberals on the one side, and the ultra conservatives on the other side to 
take any part in the Movement, until it had developed far beyond its 
present status, and that we would begin the efforts to restore fellowship 
between the two bodies where they were closest together. 

4. We agreed that our first move would be to get all who could 
be interested in the Movement to adopt a five point approach to Unity 
written by Brother Murch. 

A. Prayer. Definite private and congregational prayer for 
Unity, seeking the leadership of Christ. 

B. Survey. Seeking to determine how much we have in com- 
mon in faith and practice. 

C. Friendliness. Establishing individual friendly relations by 
exchange of fraternal courtesies and through fellowship 
meetings. 

D. Co-operation. In enterprises which will not do violence to 
our personal or group convictions. 

E. Study and Discussion. Open minded study and humble dis- 
cussion of the things which at present divide us, in order 
to discover the way to complete and permanent unity. 

5. We agreed that it would be wise to hold a few other group 
meetings in different parts of the country during the next few months 
and then hold a great National Fellowship Meeting in some suitable 
place where members of the two bodies could come together and pro- 
mote christian fellowship and mutual understanding. 


Meetings were held in Indianapolis, Akron, Ohio and Columbus, 
Indiana. 

Also a booklet, entitled, “A Plea for Unity among Churches of 
Christ,” written jointly by James DeForest Murch and Claud F. Witty, 
was sent to some ten thousand preachers of the two groups in all parts 
of the world. Some twenty or more religious journals have given 
much space to the subject, and a heavy correspondence has been carried 
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on between Brother Murch, Brother Witty, and several hundred 
preachers. 

At the meeting in Columbus, Indiana it was decided to accept the 
invitation of the elders and members of the West Side Central Church 
of Christ in Detroit, Michigan to hold the first National Fellowship 
Meeting at that place, May 3 and 4, 1938. 

About one thousand people attended the Detroit Meeting. They 
came from twelve states and from Ontario, Canada. About seventy- 
five preachers were present; six special addresses were delivered. 
W. R. Walker, George Knepper and P. H. Welshimer spoke for the 
Christian Church, and H. H. Adamson, George Benson and J. N. 
Armstrong, for the Church of Christ. Six hours were devoted to 
special addresses and six hours to round table discussions and short 
speeches. Each speaker was given absolute freedom to say what he 
pleased, in the way he pleased. 

In all the twelve hours of speaking and during the periods be- 
tween sessions, not one harsh or unkind word was heard. The spirit 
of Christ was every where in evidence. The speakers used great 
plainess of speech and their addresses showed that they were conscious 
of the responsibility resting upon them. Sometimes their pleadings 
were so earnest that tears streamed down their cheeks, as they begged 
their brethren to treat each other as brethren and to stand firmly on 
God’s word as the only source of hope. 

As the audience repeatedly sang that great Unity hymn, “How 
Blest the Day,” and as they enjoyed their meals together in the dining 
room the old middle wall of partition was broken down, at least for a 
little while. Like the Blue and the Gray at Gettysburg a few weeks 
ago, they had no hatred in their hearts, but they enjoyed each others 
company and loved each other as brethren. 


But, some will ask, what of the future? Will other fellowship 
meetings be held? If so, will the spirit of Christ be as manifest as it 
was in the Detroit Meeting ? 

In places where two congregations are serving the same community 
will the churches restore fellowship, merge and form one strong con- 
gtegation? In short, will the Unity Movement succeed ? 


1. About ten thousand preachers and two million people are to 
be taken into consideration. 

2. On the conservative side there is some very strong opposition. 
Certain preachers and writers are doing everything in their power to 
defeat the movement. 

3. On the liberal side there is a great amount of unconcern. Many 
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of the younger preachers and leaders have never caught the spirit of the 
Restoration Movement. To them Alexander Campbell and Barton W. 
Stone are just names. What the people of a generation ago called “Our 
Plea’ means absolutely nothing to thousands of Disciple preachers. 
They have the denominational point of view rather than the Restoration 


view point. 

When Thomas and Alexander Campbell became alarmed over the 
divided condition of the Church in their day they made a systematic 
study of the problem before them. 

Now that some of us have become alarmed over the divided con- 
dition of the Disciples in our day, we must make a systematic restudy 
of the problem as it presents itself to us. 

The Campbells, father and son, found that the real cause of all 
the troubles of the church in their day was the inability on the part of 
the people to make a proper distinction between the realm of faith 
and the realm of opinion. 

Who can say that our inability to make a proper distinction be- 
tween the realm of faith and the realm of opinion is not the cause of 
our confusion at this time? 

The Campbell’s found in their study, that God had declared his 
authority supreme in the realm of faith, also that the law of expediency 
was to govern in all matters of opinion. 

Some one has expressed it this way: “In Faith Unity, in opinion 
liberty, in all things charity.” 

In our restudy we are finding that almost, if not all, the divisions 
in the Disciple brotherhood today are caused by ignoring these facts. 

When any congregation or individual denies or ignores the supreme 
authority of God’s word in the realm of faith, and substitutes the 
authority of a man, or a number of men, to support their conduct, that 
congregation, or individual becomes responsible for all of the divisions 
and evils that result from the act. 

Also when any congregation or individual denies, or ignores, the 
law of expediency in the realm of opinion, that congregation or in- 
dividual becomes responsible for all of the divisions and evils that 
result from their so doing. 

If this is a true statement of facts, and I believe it is, then it is 
the task of those who would seek to restore fellowship between the 
two groups of Disciples, and bring about peace and harmony through- 
out the entire brotherhood, to first acquaint the people with the sinful- 
ness of division; get them to see what a terrible mistake we are making 
by remaining out of fellowship with each other. This accomplished, 4 
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plea for tolerance should be made. All should be urged to love each other 
as brethren, to respect each other’s feelings and conscience, and to pray 
God to heal our divisions, and enable us to reason together, and try to 
understand each other. 

National Fellowship Meetings, restudy groups, articles in our 
christian papers and pulpit exhortations should all be used to promote 
the right spirit among the people. 

As soon as a sufficient number of people in each group have 
settled it in their hearts that they really want to see fellowship restored 
and peace and harmony prevail, then a real effort should be made to 
find the exact line that separates between the realm of faith and the 
realm of expediency. If this can be done, and the people can be made to 
see it, it will take but a reasonable time to break down all middle walls of 
partition and permit us once more to be one in Christ. 








THE DISCIPLES AND THE COMMUNION SERVICE 
By 
A. W. ForTUNE 
Pastor Central Christian Church Lexington, Kentucky 


HE attitude of the Disciples of Christ toward the communion 

service is best understood when interpreted in the light of their 

history. This body came into being as a result of the merging of 
two movements, one led by the Campbells, the other by Barton W. Stone 
and his associates. Both of these movements had their origin in the 
Presbyterian Church; the one led by Stone in 1804, and the one led by 
the Campbells in 1809. 

When the Campbells and those associated with them adopted im- 
mersion as the mode of baptism they became affiliated with the Baptists. 
When they broke with the Presbyterians in 1809 they announced as 
their slogan, ‘Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; and where the 
Scriptures are silent we are silent.’”’ They retained this slogan when 
they affiliated with the Baptists. The slogan made them devout students 
of the Bible, and they soon became convinced that there were some 
Baptist practices that were not in harmony with the Scriptures. 

They set themselves to the task of correcting those practices in 
the Baptist Church which they believed were not in harmony with the 
Scriptures. In 1823 Alexander Campbell began publishing the 
Christian Baptist, which was devoted to that task. In 1824 he began 
a series of articles on the “Ancient Order of Things.” There were 
thirty-two of these articles, running through the issues until 1829. In 
these articles he stated his conception of the church of the New Testa- 
ment. These articles were an important factor giving rise to the 
Disciples as a separate body, and they determined the direction in which 
they were to go. 

Four of these articles in 1825 were on “The Loaf.” The main 
contention of these articles is that the celebration of the Lord’s Suppet 
was an essential part of the worship of the church of the New Testa- 
ment, and hence it should be a weekly observance. Mr. Campbell 
maintained that the Lord’s Supper is more than a symbol. In referring | 
to its significance for the individual he said, “While he participates of 
the symbolic loaf, he shows his faith in, and his life upon, the Bread of 
life” (C. B. 175). He said, “While it represents to him all the salvation 
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of the Lord, it is the strength of his faith, the joy of his hope, and the 
life of his love’ (C. B. 175). The implication of his argument in 
these articles is that only those who have been immersed shonld have 
fellowship at the Lord’s Table. 

The break between the Baptists and the Disciples came about 1830. 
In that year Alexander Campbell discontinued the Christian Baptist 
and began publishing the Millennial Harbinger. The churches of the 
Disciples were small, and many of them did not have regular ministers. 
If the communion was to be observed weekly, and the church did not 
have a settled minister, it would be necessary for laymen to officiate at 
the table. The question of the appropriateness of this was raised in the 
Millennial Harbinger in 1835. Alexander Campbell answered the 
query. He argued that the church existed in ancient times without 
bishops and before there were any bishops, and yet the “disciples came 
together on the first day of the week to break the loaf” (M. H. 1835, 
p. 368). He justified the layman’s right to officiate. He said: “Being 
a royal priesthood, all children of a King, they have a right to meet 
m his name to break the loaf of blessing, without the intervention of a 
mediator, priest or prophet, consecrated by human hands” (H. M. 
1835, p. 368). Richardson in the Millennial Harbinger of the same year 
(1835, p. 517) said, “The ordinance receives no efficacy or power 
whatever from the person who officiates upon the occasion.” 

Alexander Campbell published The Christian System in 1835, a 
second edition appearing in 1839. In this book he maintained the right 
of the layman to officiate at the Lord’s table. He said, ‘All Christians 
are members of the house or family of God, are called and constituted 
a holy and royal priesthood, and may, therefore, bless God for the 
Lord’s table, its loaf, and cup” (p. 326). Alexander Campbell insisted 
that the one who officiates is not representing Christ in what he does, 
but is merely following his example. He said, “He that gives thanks 
for the loaf should break it, not as the representative of the Lord, but 
after his example” (p. 329). He regarded the ceremony as being 
something more than a memorial. He said it is to commemorate the 
Lord’s death and to “crucify the world in our hearts” ( p. 322). 

There was a growing feeling that the Lord’s Supper should have 
a deeper significance than a memorial of something that happened in the 
past. One who designated himself as “Discipulus” asked the question 
in the Millennial Harbinger of 1846: “Does it not stand in the same 
place with regard to remission of sins to the Christian that baptism 
does to the alien, or believing penitent?” One who designated him- 
self as “R. M.” wrote two articles on “The Lord’s Supper” for the 
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Millennial Harbinger” of 1859. The first was on “Its Design,” and 
the other was on “Preparation of Heart Necessary.’”’ In his article on 
“Its Design” he said: “To say that it is commemorative is not enough. 
It has reference to more than the mere recollection of a fact. It is also 
the medium of spiritual food to the hungry and thirsty soul.” 

The Disciples insisted in the early period of their history that 
there should be one loaf on the table, representing the body of the Lord, 
and that at the proper time this should be broken in commemoration 
of his broken body. That was the position of Alexander Campbell in 
The Christian System (1839). He said, ‘‘As there is but one literal 
body, and but one mystical or figurative body having many members; 
so there must be but one loaf” (p. 325). As the years passed churches 
began to depart from this custom and use more than one loaf. As would 
naturally be expected the more conservative protested against these 
innovations. This protest was vigorously stated in an article in the 
Ecclesiastical Reformer of 1852 (pp. 182-184), published in Lexington, 
Kentucky. The writer of this article said, “Several times in my life 
I have seen the deacons place on the table, and use, two or three small 
loaves or cakes of bread, as the representation of the one body of the 
Savior.” 

There were some influences that tended to liberalize the Disciples 
in their attitude toward the communion service. In the years following 
1832 a great many of the followers of Barton W. Stone united with 
the Disciples. That was especially true in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, and this was the center of the strength of the Disciples. The 
churches in this section were designated as Christian Churches, and 
that designation spread throughout the Brotherhood. The church of 
which I am pastor was started by Barton W. Stone in 1816, and it has 
been known as a Christian Church from the beginning. The influence 
of Stone was a decided liberalizing influence. 

After the Disciples had separated from the Baptists they developed 
a more liberal attitude toward the members of other communions and 
had fellowship with them in the Lord’s Supper. The attitude that 
became general was that it is the Lord’s table, and the Lord invites his 
children, and each one must examine himself. A favorite expression of 
the one presiding at the table was, “We neither invite nor debar.” 

There were those who felt that this position of the Disciples was 
inconsistent. They would not accept as members any who had not been 
immersed, and yet they welcomed the unimmersed at the most sacred 
feature of the church’s life. In 1861 Richard Hawley of Detroit wrote 
Isaac Errett, who was one of the most influential leaders of that 
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period, inquiring what the attitude of churches should be toward “Pedo- 
Baptists” who might wish to commune with them. 

This letter, which was written August 20, 1861, was an important 
factor in determining the future attitude of the Disciples on this ques- 
tion (The Millennial Harbinger, 1861, pp. 711 f). He said: “Our 
practice, therefore, is neither to invite nor reject particular classes of 
persons, but to spread the table in the name of the Lord, for the Lord’s 
people, and allow all to come who will, each on his own responsibility. 
It is very common for Methodists, Presbyterians, etc., to sit down with 
us. We do not fail to teach them on all these questions, and very often 
we immerse them. As to our practice generally, my impression is, that 
fully two-thirds of our churches in the United States occupy this 
position; those churches, which originally were Baptists, are rather 
more unyielding. For myself, while fully devoted to our plea, I have 
no wish to limit and fetter my sympathies and affections to our own 
people. 

Truly your Bro., 
Isaac Erretr.” 


This letter occasioned considerable controversy, which tended to 
make the position of the Disciples even more liberal. Moses E. Lard, 
editor of Lard’s Quarterly, was one of the strongest advocates of close 
communion. In an article (Vol. I, p. 51) he seems to have regarded 
his cause as hopeless. He said: ‘“‘Our churches in the west, I am sorry 
to say, without an exception known to me, permit the unimmersed to 
commune. They do not, I grant, invite them to commune; and yet their 
language is so understood by the unimmersed. 
himself,’ they say, ‘and so let him eat and drink.’ ” 

In 1890 B. B. Tyler, who was a leader of the Disciples during his 
generation, published a little book, Peculiarities of the Disciples. This 
book contained five sermons, one of these being on “The Lord’s 
Supper.” Although he did not object to the conception of the Lord’s 
Supper as a sacrament, when that term is properly understood, he 
said the Disciples did not so designate it, because it is not so designated 
in the New Testament. He said although there is an appropriateness 
in designating it as the eucharist, that term is not used by the Disciples, 
because it is not used in the New Testament. He said the Disciples use 
the terms communion and the Lord’s Supper, because these are the 
terms by which the ordinance is designated in the New Testament. 
Dr. Tyler argued that these terms indicate its significance. “The 
communion in the Lord’s Supper is primarily with the Christ.” It is 
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called the Lord’s Supper because “it originated with Jesus. It is ob- 
served in obedience to him. It is eaten with reference to him.” 

Dr. Tyler stated in this sermon that the Disciples observe the 
Lord’s Supper each Lord’s day, and that they give it so much promin- 
ence that it is stated that this observance is the purpose of their coming 
together. He discussed at length those who should partake. He said: 
“The Disciples are also peculiar in this—that they decline to participate 
in the war of words which has been waged for what is called ‘open’ and 
‘close communion.’ They do not presume to sit in judgment on any.” 
He made it plain that he believed the Lord’s Supper is for baptized 
believers and that he regarded immersion as the New Testament 
baptism, but he also recognized that there were many devout followers 
of Christ who did not interpret baptism as did he. Concerning these 
he said: “Such characters as I have described, who love the Lord and 
serve him, but are mistaken as to the meaning of the Master when he 
said, Be baptized, are left by the Disciples, in their administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, to decide whether they will, or will not break bread 
with us.” 

In 1924 B. A. Abbott, who was for many years editor of The 
Christian Evangelist, the most representative paper of the Disciples, 
published a book, ““The Disciples-An Interpretation.” The book con- 
tains a chapter with the title, “The Lord’s Supper, the Love Ordinance.” 
In this chapter he discusses the nature of the Lord’s Supper as a 
memorial, as a communion, as a fellowship, as a covenant, and as 
prophetic of Christ’s future relationship with his followers. His state- 
ment concerning those who should partake was broad and liberal. He 
said: ‘“The New Testament allows each individual to decide this for 
himself. ‘Let each man examine himself and so let him eat and drink.’ 
Whoever is following Jesus as well as he is able, in love and sincerity, 
whoever is fighting against his sin and seeking to subdue all to Christ 
has the privilege of the Table.” He made no reference to baptism as 4 
requirement. He asserted that “the test for participation is whether 
one ‘discerns the Lord’s body’—whether one is performing it with 
single and true heart as that which symbolizes and seeks Christ alone.” 

Harlan Paul Douglas recently published “The Witness of the 
Churches of the Congregational Order,” containing papers by Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Disciples. Finis S. Idleman represented the 
Disciples in the paper on “Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” Dr. Idle- 
man says the Disciples reject the sacramental conception that the Lord's 
Supper has “magical value,” or that it is an “exclusive channel of God's 
grace.” They would regard it as a sacrament in the sense that it is 
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“a visible form of invisible grace.” He says they regard it as a 
symbol rather than an instrument. While he regards this as the general 
conception of the Disciples, he says, ‘““No Disciple would presume to 
dictate or to be arbitrary concerning another’s conception of, or prac- 
tice in, the observance of this ‘sacrament.’”’ Each one is left free to 
make his own interpretation of the meaning of the emblems. 

Dr. Idleman states that the Disciples “have made the celebration 
of the communion central in their weekly worship throughout their 
history.” He contends for this weekly observance and expresses the 
conviction that it has made an important contribution. Dr. Idleman 
does not quite represent the historical position of the Disciples when 
he says: “They have historically invited all who wished to share with 
them this holy festival.’’ Their custom during most of their history 
was neither to invite nor debar. As stated by some that virtually be- 
came an invitation; as stated by others it left the opposite impression. 
Dr. Idleman’s statement would represent the position of most Disciples 
at the present time. 

The position of the Disciples on the Lord’s Supper is not very 
different at the present time from what it has been during most of their 
history. Perhaps no statement could be made to which all Disciples 
would agree, but there would be general agreement on the following 
points : ‘ 

1. While they regard it as a memorial of the sacrificial death of 
Christ, they also believe it is a means of spiritual communion with the 
living Christ. There is an increasing number who would agree with 
C. C. Morrison, as he has expressed it in “What is Christianity ?” 
(p. 309). He said: “The underlying and inherent meaning of this 
sacramental action is corporate. It is not an individual act, but a 
corporate act of the church; and not of the particular local church, but 
of the whole body of Christ focused in each particular celebration.” 
It is a common occurrence to hear Disciples say that in the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper we are having fellowship with all the members 
of God’s family. 

2. The Disciples observe the Lord’s Supper weekly. They believe 
that was the practice in the early church and that it has value for us. 
The weekly observance, even when there was no preaching, has been the 
means of holding together the members of small churches. It is almost 
certain that all churches that have full-time preaching have the weekly 
observance. It is quite probable that many churches that have only part- 
time preaching are not as faithful in “spreading the table” on the other 
Sundays as was formerly the case. 
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3. It is customary in the Christian Churches for the elders, who 
are only laymen, to officiate at the table along with the ministers. This 
has been the custom during all their history. The weekly observance 
would make that necessary, for many churches do not have full-time 
preaching. Because of their conception of ordination and of the 
significance of the emblems this does not create any problem for the 
Disciples. They regard ordination as a matter of good form, as being 
set aside for a particular task, rather than as a means of bestowing 
special grace. They do not believe that the blessing of the bread and 
the wine produces any change in the emblems. That being true, they 
believe the prayer of a lay elder is as efficacious as is that of an ordained 
minister. 

There is a growing tendency in our churches for the minister to 
preside at the head of the table and pass the emblems to the elders, who 
in turn hand them to the deacons who are to wait upon the congre- 
gation. In the newer type of architecture in our church the communion 
table is placed in the chancel, and is so arranged that the minister is 
expected to preside at the table. 

The Churches of Christ, who insist that the Disciples have de- 
parted from the New Testament standard in permitting instrumental 
music in the worship of the church, in holding convention, in having 
missionary societies, and other practices, have not followed this 
tendency. They have elders in their churches, but they do not always 
preside at the communion service. Laymen are appointed for each 
particular service, and they are not necessarily elders. 

Most Disciples have a different attitude toward the emblems that 
are used in the communion service than they have toward ordinary 
bread and wine. They want them properly prepared, and they feel 
that proper disposition should be made of the emblems that are left. 

4. Most Christian Caurches have abandoned the common cup for 
the individual communion cups. This change came gradually, and did 
not occasion any controversy or any consequence. 

Instead of the single loaf, which was broken by the one who pre- 
sided at the table, as was the practice in the church of my boyhood, 
most Christian Churches use wafers that are especially prepared for 
the communion service. Instead of using fermented wine, most Chris- 
tian Churches use the unfermented grape juice. 

While the Disciples have been insistent on conforming to certaif 
New Testament practices, it would seem that they have not felt 
obligated to conform to the one loaf that was to be broken and to fer- 
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mented wine. They felt free to change these in the interest of sanitation 
and of temperance. . 

It is the common practice for the Churches of Christ to have the 
one loaf, which is broken at the appropriate time in the service by the 
one presiding at the table. Most of their churches are small, and the one 
loaf can be conveniently used. I have been informed on good authority 
that in their larger churches more than one loaf is used. Thus religious 
customs are changed to meet practical needs. 

5. Inthe celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the Christian Churches 
the elders hand the emblems to the deacons, and the deacons pass the 
emblems to the communicants as they are seated in the pews. In some 
churches thanks for the bread and for the wine are offered by two 
different persons before the emblems are given to the deacons. In some 
churches the prayer for the bread is offered before the emblems are 
given to the deacons, the communicants hold the cup, and after all 
have been served, there is a prayer of thanks for the cup, and all 
partake together. That is the practice in the church of which I am 
pastor. In some churches there is one prayer of thanks for both 
emblems before they are handed to the deacons. In this part of the 
service there is no general plan to which all churches conform. 

6. The Disciples are becoming more liberal in their attitude toward 
members of other denominations who might desire to commune with 
them. There are some who still say, ‘“We neither invite nor debar. Let 
each one examine himself.’’ There are others who let it be known that 
the members of other communions are welcome. There is an increasing 
number that invite members of other denominations to have fellowship 
in the communion service. In connection with the communion service 
in the printed program of the church of which I am pastor we say, “All 
followers of Christ are invited to participate with us.” That is the 
common practice of our best churches. In a recent. program which I 
received of the worship of the National City Christian Church in 
Washington is this statement : “All believers are invited to the table of 
their Lord.” In the program of a Christian Church in Ohio, which I 
received during the holidays, is this statement : “The Lord’s Supper— 
For all believers regardless of church or creed.” That invitation is 
about as strong as it could be made. 

It should be stated that some of the Christian Churches in England 
hold to close communion. Some of these churches in England are very 
insistent that none but immersed believers commune with them. The 
tendency, however, in these churches is toward a more liberal attitude. 
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7. The Disciples do not hesitate to commune with other churches 
where they have reason to believe that they are welcome. They do not 
participate as freely where the emblems are administered at the altar 
as they do when they are passed through the pews. That is not because 
of conviction, but because they are not accustomed to that method. 
Inasmuch as the Disciple is free to make his own interpretation of the 
significance of the emblems, he would encounter no difficulty in com- 
muning with the members of any church. 
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OUR POSITION ON CHRISTIAN UNION 
By 
Wm. E. SwEENEY 


Address delivered before “Commission to Re-study etc.” at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
January 22, 1936. 


UR chairman has asked me to devote fifteen minutes to a dis- 
cussion of the subject, “Our Position on Christian Union.” I 
am sure that it is very obvious that such a brief treatment of this 

subject must necessarily be limited to only an outline of it. 

Since we are to “re-study our historic position,” it may be well to 
take at least one statement of that position from the pages of our history. 

Fifty years ago, J. H. Garrison wrote: “We maintain . . . that 
divisions among God’s people, hindering their mutual fellowship and 
cooperation, are wrong and should be healed; that these divisions have 
resulted from the corruption of the pure Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment and that unity among Christians can only be secured by freeing 
Christianity from such corruption and restoring it in its faith, its 
doctrine, its ordinances and its life.” He says that they were under- 
taking “to promote Christian unity and to hasten the fulfillment of 
Christ’s prayer, through the restoration of the Gospel in its original 
simplicity. . . . Indeed, it is not yet seen how they could have been loyal 
to Christ and to their convictions or truth without undertaking such an 
effort.” Many such expressions could be adduced but this will suffice. 
Brother Garrison knew our position and made a statement which no 
doubt found a hearty concurrence in the minds of his contemporaries 
among our people. 

Brother Garrison’s reference to “‘the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer” 
reminds us that, in dealing with this matter of unity, our fathers drew 
much of their inspiration, as well as direction, from that portion of our 
Lord’s prayer as it is preserved in John 17 :20-23, “Neither for these 
only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me through their word ; 
that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us: that the world may believe that thou didst 
send me. . . .”” They found in this portion of his prayer four great 
thoughts : 


1. “Their word” (the preaching and teaching of the apostles). 
2. “All them that believe in me” (Christian faith). 
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3. “That they may all be one” (unity). 

“That the world may believe” (evangelistic power). 

Apostolic preaching would produce Christian faith; this faith 
would express itself in unity, and the demonstration of this unity would 
be a powerful factor in the conversion of the world. 

They discovered that Luke’s narrative of the beginnings of the 
church appears as a detailed answer to Christ’s prayer as well as an 
inspired commentary on it. On the day of Pentecost, we find: 

I. The preaching of the apostles. 

2. As a result of that preaching, three thousand believed. 


3. The faith of these believers found expression in a most remark- 
able unity. The reco: < tells us that “all that believed were together and 


had all things common . . . and, day by day, continuing steadfastly 
with one accord in the temple . . . they took their food with gladness 
and singleness of heart... .”’ A little later “the multitude of them that 


believed were of one heart and soul and not any one of them said that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own, but they had all 
things common.” ‘The unity of heart and life in this first Christian 
community is one of the demonstrations of Christ’s power that amazes 
us as much as any miracle recorded in the Bible. A few years later, the 
addition of Gentiles to the church provided another remarkable 
demonstration of the power of the gospel to break down division and 
establish unity. 

4. The unity displayed by these first Christians fully justified the 
Master’s reliance upon it as a powerful factor in the conversion of 
others. “The Lord added to them day by day, those that were saved.” 
It was continuous, daily, victorious evangelism. The three thousand 
soon grow to five thousand. Luke says that “The multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and soul . . . and with great power gave 
the apostles their witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus and 
great grace was upon them all.” This unity was threatened by the 
complaint that arose over the daily ministration, but that difference was 
soon settled in the spirit of Christ, unity was restored and then it is said 
that “the word of God increased and the number of disciples multiplied 
in Jerusalem exceedingly and a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith.”” A united church was convincing the world that 
God had sent his Son into the world. Apostolic preaching, backed by a 
demonstration of the power of that preaching in the life of the com- 
munity, was irresistible. Great multitudes, including even the priests 
of the Jewish faith, were won. 


This prayer of Christ’s is sometimes called “Our Lord’s un- 
answered prayer.”’ If the reference is to the present state of the church, 
it is true; but if it is intended as a claim that his prayer has never been 
answered, it overlooks the history of that first church. There was a 
time when the church was united. 
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These four thoughts were fully elaborated in the addresses and 
writings of the restoration movement. The time at our disposal will 
allow only a cursory examination of each. 


1. THE MINISTRY OF THE APOSTLES 


Our fathers accepted Paul’s statement that the apostles were the 
“ambassadors of Christ” to negotiate with a sinful world. He had 
called and commissioned them to “‘preach the Gospel to the whole 
creation,’ to baptize believers, “‘teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” The authority conferred upon 
them was clearly set forth by Christ while with them: 


‘“‘Whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven and what- 
soever ye loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

“He that receiveth you receiveth me and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth him that sent me.” 

‘As the father hath sent me so send I you.” 


They were to be the guardians of the infant church. 


“In the regeneration ye shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” 

“Whosoever shall not receive you nor hear your words, as ye go 
forth out of that house or that city, shake off the dust of your feet. 
Verily I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than for that city.” 


God’s authority had been transferred to Christ ; he had delegated it 
to the apostles. They have never delegated it to anyone. They are to 
sit upon twelve thrones during the whole regeneration, that is, the 
Christian dispensation. 

Having delegated his authority to the apostles, it was necessary 
that they should be qualified to exercise that authority. Nothing in 
their education or experience had provided them with the necessary 
qualifications. They were spoken of as ‘“‘unlearned and ignorant men.” 
Manifestly, Christ could not entrust the proclamation of the truth and 
the founding and nurturing of the Church to such poorly equipped 
agents. They were to appear before governors and kings and others 
of culture and intelligence. This prospect would have terrified them 
but for his assurances of help and guidance. 


“When they deliver you up, be not anxious how or what ye shall 
speak ; for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak, for it 
is not ye that speak but the spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” 

“When he, the spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into 
all the truth.” 
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“But, tarry ye in the city till ye be clothed with power from on 
high.” 

The record of the fulfillment of these promises is preserved for 
us in Acts of Apostles. On the day of Pentecost “they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” In fact, it would be difficult to account 
for Peter’s address on that occasion in any other way. Where did he 
get that address? 

When Stephen argued with his enemies it is said that “they could 
not resist the wisdom and spirit by which he spake.” 

The apostles said that they “preached the Gospel to you by the 
Holy Spirit, sent forth from heaven.” 

They spoke with authority. They commanded sinners to believe on 
Christ, to repent of their sins and to be baptized. They promised re- 
mission of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The church began with the preaching of the apostles. Christ had 
left the world. There was no one else to whom those three thousand 
could look. 

And after their conversion, “They continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching. . . .”. There was no one else to whom these first 
Christians could turn for instruction in the duties and privileges of their 
new state. 

Our fathers had found a wonderful unity in this first church, but, 
pursuing their investigations into its subsequent history, they found 
changes creeping in. The wisdom of men supplanted the teaching of 
the apostles. In teaching, faith, ordinances and life, the church was 
changed. Divisions resulted and multiplied. They are with us today. 
Weakness has followed in their train. 

Finding that divisions had resulted from corruption of the original 
church, they concluded that the only road to the original unity was by 
way of the original purity. They conceived the logical but daring 
project of going back of all changes to the apostles and building the 
church under their supervision. The apostles had been deposed : they 
would re-enthrone them. If all believers would do the same, the lost 
unity would be restored. 

This is my understanding of our position on Christian unity. 

With this aim before them, our fathers set about their work. They 
preached what the apostles preached, or, rather, they gave the apostles 
an opportunity of being heard. The apostles were allowed to tell sinners 

what they must do. The ordinances practiced and names applied to be- 
lievers and the church were taken from the apostles. From the same 
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source Christians were instructed in their duties and privileges. Even 
when no explicit directions were found the practice of the apostles was 
followed. It was “the apostolic church” and “apostolic Christianity.” 
The apostles once more were “sitting upon twelve thrones ruling the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” 

One logical result of this movement was the new emphasis placed 
on Acts of Apostles. In a large sense, they re-discovered the book. 
They found, and directed attention to, the fact that this book was a 
record of what the apostles did under the great commission and thus 
became an inspired interpretation of that commission. They found 
unity in the personal ministry of the Master and the ministry which he 
performed through the apostles. 


2. FAITH 


This was the result of apostolic preaching, and was in harmony 
with the thought of the Lord’s prayer “that they all may be one that 
believe on me, through their word.” It was not a vague something con- 
ferred directly from heaven but was the result of the belief of the testi- 
mony given by the apostles. Believing their word, they came to believe 
on Christ. It was a whole-hearted trust in Christ and submission to him 
in all things. It was found in Peter’s confession, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

They sought to unite only those who embraced this faith. Jesus 
had prayed “for them also that believe on me through their word, that 
they may all be one.” In this same prayer we find him saying “I pray 
for them [his disciples]: I pray not for the world” (v. 9). In the 
Master’s thought, it was clear that faith in him was of the very essence 
of unity. It was the unity of branches of the same vine. The unbeliev- 
ing had no part in it. 

Our fathers had no thought of effecting a unity of those who 
merely wanted to “be good and do good.” No matter how high the 
ethical and moral standards or altruistic ideals, faith in Christ could not 
be waived in the unity they sought. They approved all good wherever 
found and they cooperated with unbelievers in many good works but 
Christian unity was the unity of Christians. With Paul they wanted 
to know “What fellowship hath a believer with an unbeliever ?” 

It is not enough that “we serve the same God” or that “we are all 
trying to get to the same place.” Christian unity must be the unity of 
the body of which Jesus Christ is the head. Christians may, and always 
will, differ about many things, but in one thing they must agree—their 
faith is in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
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They drew a distinction between faith and opinion. Uniformity 
in opinion could not be expected nor must it be required. Liberty must 
be allowed here. We must not attempt to force our opinions upon others 
or demand of them that they use the same channels through which we 
work. There must be liberty here, too. 


3. THe Nature or UNITY 


This, too, the Master had indicated in his prayer “that they may 
all be one even as thou Father, art in me and I 1n thee, that they also 
may be in us.” By faith we are united with Christ. He is one with 
God. We may not understand all that this means but we can avail 
ourselves of this tie that binds God and Christ and all believers in one. 

The individual believer is the unit in effecting this unity. Two 
individuals united with Christ are united with each other. 

While we may avail ourselves of any good to be derived from 
conferences with other peoples on the matter of unity, our reliance is 
primarily on committing individual souls to Christ. Unity will come 
“from the bottom up, rather than from the top down.” 

A federation of denominations may offer some possibilities of 
service but it is not the unity for which Christ prayed. Its defect is the 
tacit agreement to recognize denominational lines. This recognition 
may prove to be one of the most serious obstacles to real unity. 

There is no little disposition to seek a formal expression of unity. 
We seem to have an idea that the publication of our names in the same 
year book, our inclusion in the same classification by the census bureau, 
meeting in the same annual convention or doing our missionary work 
through the same channel are matters of vital importance. Insofar as 
these matters convey an impression of unity to the outside world or 
effect an economy in administration they may possess a certain value 
but they are not vital to unity. It may exist either with or without 
them. 

4. EVANGELISTIC POWER 

The necessary implication of the Master’s prayer is that the unity 
of his followers will be a power for conversion of the world, “‘that they 
may be one. . . that the world may believe.” 

This is generally conceded and needs no comment. The Church 
today is confronted by monstrous evils and powerful, aggressive 
enemies. The first step to victory is to come to the battle with a united 
army. Our purpose as a people is to work for that unity. This pur- 
pose should be kept in the forefront in our gatherings and in our 


public utterances. 
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THE TRADITIONAL BELIEFS AND PRACTICES OF THE 
DISCIPLES IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT DAY FACTS 
By 
C. E. LEMMon 


HERE is an extensive literature which may be used to reveal the 

basic traditions of the Disciples of Christ. I have recently re-read 

The Declaration and Address by Thomas Campbell, the life of 
Thomas Campbell by his son Alexander Campbell, the new book, by 
W. H. Hanna—Thomas Campbell, Seceder and Christian Union Ad- 
vocate; The Memoirs of Alexander Campbell by Dr. Robert Richard- 
son, The Christian System by Campbell, and two later books of value— 
Peter Ainslie’s Message of the Disciples for the Union of the Church 
written a quarter of a century ago, and Dr. W. E. Garrison’s Religion 
Follows the Frontier. I have sought to reflect upon the message of 
these books as authenticated in my own experience as an inheritor of 
the Disciple traditions. 

Traditions are not exact. They are generalizations. In consider- 
ing these traditions I make no pretension of scholarly treatment. The 
theme is too large. There is space for but a bare outline of the subject. 

While reflecting on my reading of the literature of our movement I 
have come to believe that my own experience is in the main line of our 
Disciple Traditions. I was reared in a Disciple home, the family line, 
both paternal and maternal, reaching back to the pioneer days of the 
Disciples. I have an uncle who was a preacher of the Disciples, and had 
a great Uncle who gave many years to the pioneer ministry. Our home 
life was centered in a mid-western village church of about 125 members, 
with its half time preaching, its regular Sunday School and communion, 
and its annual revival meeting. This church was typical of thousands 
of our Disciple congregations. My father was on the church board and 
my mother taught a Sunday School class. We entertained the preachers 
and evangelists in our home, and we alternated between The Christian 
Standard and The Christian-Evangelist, taking first one and then the 
other. I was 12 years of age when I joined the church, had a very clear 
idea of what I was doing, and felt the surge of a genuine religious 
experience. I was enthusiastic in my convictions as to the general cor- 
rectness of the Disciple tradition, knew my proof texts, and did not 
hesitate to take my testament to school in order to argue with the school 
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teacher that as an unimmersed Presbyterian she could expect salvation 
only by the “grace and mercy”’ of the Lord. My parents, while firm in 
the faith, were a little more charitable than many members of the church. 
My father would not vote for a Democrat under any provocation, but 
he would once in a while attend a Methodist camp meeting. 

As middle class people, in an average small community, in a typical 
Disciple church, reading the Disciple papers, and hearing Disciple 
preaching, I feel sure we reflected the main tradition of our brotherhood. 

Let me state these traditions, categorically : 

First—As to the Bible. We exalted the New Testament and ac- 
cepted it as our rule of faith and practice. We read it much, were 
familiar with the gospels, especially the book of Acts, and some of the 
Epistles. We stressed the plain obvious meaning of the scripture pass- 
ages which we thought were clear. We based our interpretation on the 
face value of the language. The mystical or apocalyptic passages which 
we could not interpret by these rules of ordinary procedure we dropped 
as not being important. 

Our revival preachers reiterated to us the principles of interpreta- 
tion laid down by Alexander Campbell in chapter two of The Christian 
System. We knew, for instance, that books of the Bible should be 
interpreted in the light of the historical circumstances; considering, in 
order, the title, the date, the place, and the occasion that called them 
forth. In this I think we had the jump on some of our religious neigh- 
bors, for I got this at about twelve, and they had to wait until they took 
their courses in the theological seminary. I had been thrilled by the 
chart sermon of an Evangelist, based on Campbell’s great generaliza- 
tions of the three dispensations, represented by the symbols of the 
starlight, moonlight, and sunlight of revelation. While the Bible was 
to be taken legally, it was not a dead level book, and we had a tendency 
to depreciate the Old Testament in favor of the New. 

Second—As to the church, we had three clear-cut attitudes. 

First, we were certain that the New Testament gave a clear pattern 
of the apostolic church for church organization and life, and it was out 
job to restore the primitive church of the apostolic day. This restora- 
tion idea was very firmly fixed in our minds. I vividly remember 4 
chart sermon I heard in the revival meeting the winter I was 12 years 
of age and united with the church. Across the top of the canvas chart 4 
heavy line was drawn, marked “The New Testament Church.” From 
that line there branched off another line leading down to near the 
bottom of the chart where it was extended parallel with the original 
line and was called ““The Roman Catholic Church.”” From this Romat- 
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istic branch and running parallel was “The Lutheran Church,” with 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist occupying positions closer to the 
original in the order named. But on the main line to the right were 
written the words ‘Churches of Christ,” to indicate that we occupied 
the original position and had never branched off of the Catholic stem 
as had the others. 

Coupled with this idea, the chart indicated that Christian Unity 
was to come by our leading all of the churches which had been thus 
apostatized back to the original line. 


Second: We steadily refused to consider ourselves a denomina- 
tion and hotly repudiated a denominational status. We felt that 
denominations were the product of sectarianism against which Camp- 
bell had reacted ; that they were enveloped in man-made traditions and 
human creeds. We had no creed but Christ, bore New Testament 
names, and were not one of the denominations. 


Third: Our attitude toward the local church was not institutional 
in a modern sense. It was merely a meeting house for preaching and 
Sunday School and there was little attempt at adornment. We believed 
in the independency of the local chi ‘ch in theory but in practice did 
not have to exercise that independence very much as the connectional 
organization of the churches was very loose. Our passion for the 
brotherhood was not “‘connectional’”’ but “doctrinal.” 


Third—As to the Ordinances. We were absolute in our conviction 
that immersion was the only permissable mode of baptism; we looked 
upon baptism as a matter of obedience and loyalty ; and considered other 
modes of baptism as an apostasy from Christ. I heard many sermons 
on Baptism and knew that Baptiso was to be translated immersion; that 
John baptised where there was “much water’; that Jesus came up out 
of the water; and that christian baptism symbolized the death, burial 
and resurrection of Christ. Infant baptism we repudiated altogether, 
and as a child, I often heard the story of Alexander Campbell’s point- 
ing out to his father, after reading The Declaration and Address, the 
fact that infant baptism would have to go. 

We felt that the Lord’s Supper should be observed every Sunday 
morning and valued it very highly as a christian ordinance. While the 
neglect of it was a breach of loyalty, we did not have the intolerance 
which characterized our attitude toward baptism. In fact, the leading 
elder would say, almost as a formula: “This is the Lord’s supper, and 
it is neither for us to reject or invite you to participate. If you wish to 
honor Christ, you are welcome to partake.” 
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What has the passage of a hundred years done to these great 
traditions? How do they stand up under the present day facts of 
scholarship, culture, and social life? I have but time to intimate the 
answers to this question. Let us consider them categorically in the 


order that I have premised them. 
4 


Our attitude toward the New Testament scriptures : 

It is a remarkable tribute to the teaching power of Alexander 
Campbell that he was able to drive his conceptions of the scripture and 
his generalizations of interpretation so vividly into the central tradition 
of Disciple thought. In his early ministry, at least, these conceptions 
were advanced and quite revolutionary. His historical attitude toward 
the scriptures pre-dated the so-called higher criticism. Campbell had a 
critical mind, and his general attitude was much the same as that of 
the liberal critics of the 19th and 20th centuries, though he was almost 
completely devoid of the facts of science or of the scientific method of 
studying ancient documents. He was a textual critic, a translator of no 
mean ability, and an exegete of great skill, but he was not a critic in 
the modern sense. I have found no evidence that he was conscious of 
the German school of criticism lead by such scholars as Baur and 
Strauss, who were contemporary with his middle and later life. 

When the higher criticism did appear, it was soundly berated by 
Disciple preachers and journals. Gradually, however, it has won the 
field, and its general conclusions are quite acceptable to all thoughtful 
people at this time. The documentary origin of the synoptics, the 
doctrinal development of the Apostle Paul, and the late dating of the 
Gospel of John are quite generally accepted. These conclusions do much 
to break down the legalistic attitude that men have had toward the 
scriptures. The seminary training which increasing numbers of our 
ministers are now receiving is leading to a generally less dogmatic use 
of scriptures and this is having its influence on our congregations. 

The center of interest in Bible study is now more ethical and 
social than doctrinal and dogmatic. The people are not preoccupied 
with the same texts they once were, and they are developing new 
interests. Dogmatic, doctrinal, and formal considerations are losing 
emphasis. 

One could wish that the present and future generations might have 
the same knowledge of the scriptures that former generations had. ! 
am sure that children today are not getting the foundation in exact 
and literal scriptural knowledge. We have manfully endeavored 10 
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change our teaching methods to meet the conditions of our time, and 
the ethical implications of our complex social system, but the Bible does 
not have the same place of primary interest it had in a simpler and less 
crowded time. 


If. 


As to the church! 

In considering the traditional attitude of the Disciples toward a 
restoration of the primitive church it is of course well for us to reflect 
upon the fact that this is not a unique position, but one taken by many 
religious bodies. Nearly every branch of Christendom has its apolo- 
getic for church organization in the life of the apostolic church. The 
Roman Catholics are insistent upon the primitive origin of the heirarchy. 
Luther, Wesley, and Alexander Campbell were one in their devotion to 
the primitive order. The only difference is that the Disciples made 
this a major appeal and the idea of restoration was almost central in the 
tradition. When a few years ago one of our pastors broadcast on a 
nation-wide hook-up, the plea of the Disciples, he made much of the 
restoration idea, and used for illustration the rehabilitation of Mt. 
Vernon, the restoration of the home of the Washingtons. 

The popular idea behind this concept of the restoration of the 
primitive church is that a definite pattern for the church was in the 
mind of Christ, transmitted to the apostles, used in the organization of 
the early church, and revealed to us clearly and unmistakably in the 
New Testament. Certainly most “restorationists” have this concept. 
This is the impression Campbell made on his contemporaries and his 
interpreters have fixed this idea of a definite New Testament pattern 
in our minds. 

The validity or non-validity of this doctrine rests upon the 
proof of scholars. We depend upon specialists in New Testament 
scholarship to either prove or disprove it. We must follow the Camp- 
bell dictum of examining the Biblical literature historically, using the 
critical apparatus which was unavailable to him. 

A good book on this subject is The Primitive Church by the late 
Cannon Streeter, a recognized scholar in the field of New Testament 
literature and church history. The author maintains that the primitive 
church was not after a single pattern. There was the church in 
Jerusalem, an outgrowth of the Jewish synagogue, and taking on the 
pattern of synagogue organization. It created officers to meet its 
problems, as in the appointment of the first deacons, and stressed 
organization and discipline as occasion demanded. There were the 
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Gentile churches, which seemed to stress different offices and values, 
Dr. Streeter expresses his finding as follows: “Our survey of the evi- 
dence is ended. Much of it is unambiguous; much admits of more than 
one interpretation.—But whatever else is disputable, there is, I submit, 
one result from which there is no escape. In the Primitive Church there 
was no single system of Church Order laid down by the Apostles. 
During the first hundred years of Christianity, the Church was an 
organism alive and growing—changing its organization to meet chang- 
ing needs. Clearly in Asia, Syria, and Rome during that century the 
system of government varied from church to church, and in the same 
church at different times. Uniformity was a later development; and 
for those times, perhaps, a necessary development.” 

If this is the result of Biblical scholarship it destroys much of the 
cogency of our traditional appeal for Christian unity on the basis of the 
New Testament order. Indeed Dr. Streeter senses this problem, for in 
speaking of the reunion of Christians he says : “But perhaps the greatest 
obstacle is the belief—entertained more or less explicitly by most bodies 
of Christians—that there is some one form of Church Order which 
alone is primitive ; and which, therefore, alone possesses the sanction of 
Apostolic precedent. Our review of the historical evidence has shown 
this belief to be an illusion. In the Primitive Church no one system of 
Church Order prevailed. Everywhere there was a readiness to experi- 
ment, and, where circumstances seemed to demand it, to change.—In 
this, and perhaps, in some other respects—it may be that the line of 
advance for the church of today is not to imitate the forms, but to 
recapture the spirit, of the Primitive Church.” 

What about the traditional enthusiasm with which the Disciples 
repudiated the denominational status? When scholarship destroys the 
rigidity and validity of “the primitive church” pattern some of the 
unction is taken out of that contention. As the various denominations 
themselves reduce their ardor for their creeds, and denominational 
names, and as the sectarian spirit is dissipated under the influence of 
a common culture and a less dogmatic attitude toward life in general, 
this contention loses some of its force. 

This tradition of the Disciples did create a crisis in our history 
with relationship to the wider protestant co-operation. When the idea 
of Church Federation began to appear the question of our status at 
once came to the fore. Federation was built around the idea of “‘denomi- 
national co-operation” and was thus a recognition of denominational- 
ism. The debate waxed hot but was never settled. We faced this 
problem in a practical way, by co-operating in communities in evangel 
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ism and social reform, by joining federations in practical service, and by 
ultimately taking our share of the leadership in the formation and con- 
duct of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Such men as Ainslie, Garrison, Hopkins, Burnham have been leaders in 
the Federation movement without much criticism. The fact is that the 
Restoration tradition has about played out in our Disciple life, largely 
because the original reason for its existence no longer obtains. The 
denominational feeling in our American life is definitely on the wane. 

As the sectarian and denominational spirit wanes the loyalty to the 
local congregation is likely to increase. This is a point that the Disciples 
might well re-consider. Traditionally, we had but little regard for the 
local church as an institution. It was a mere meeting house without 
adornment or beauty, or any varied functional meaning. Under the 
stress of modern life, however, there is increasing need for institutional 
strength. The Disciples have met this in practical ways, and have not 
been slow to modify local congregational practices and greatly multiply 
the complexity and variety of congregational expression. 

The Disciple tradition, shared by Congregationalists and Baptists, 
of the autonomy of the local church is something to consider carefully. 
This tradition has made it difficult to effectively organize any “con- 
nectional” life, and has made us fear, perhaps unduly, the creation of a 
ecclesiasticism. The constant experimentation in our brotherhood or- 
ganized life has led to confusion and ineffectiveness. The pressure of 
these days upon the local church is so great that an increasing bond of 
unity and co-hesiveness might well be desirable, and might conceivably 
find as much authenticity in New Testament precedent as some other 
contentions of the Disciples. 


Il. 


Alexander Campbell’s contention for the scriptural authenticity 
of immersion as baptism has fared better than his contention for the 
restoration of the primitive church, the reason of course being, that this 
position is much sounder in scholarship. There are few scholars in 
the world to-day who would contend against immersion as the scriptural 
mode of baptism. The practice of immersion has been firmly fixed in the 
Disciple tradition, is practically universal among Disciple churches, and 
is taken for granted. The baptistry is as much a part of the furniture of 
the sanctuary as the pew or pulpit. 

In spite of this however, our bitterest controversies have been 
about this ordinance. The general tendency of our religious life in 
America has been away from an emphasis on forms and toward an 
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emphasis on ethical and social values. This tendency has led many 
people, some among our own number, to lay less stress upon baptism 
and to feel less absolute about its importance. During the last forty 
years there has been a small, and perhaps an increasing group who, 
while adhering to the practice of immersion for new converts, have de- 
sired to place the test of membership for those uniting with the church 
from other communions of christian believers upon the life rather than 
the form. They have refused to go back of the Christian experience of 
the persons presenting the letters from other churches and have accepted 
into membership in the church, people who have not been immersed. 
This has been popularly known as “open membership” a term born out 
of journalistic controversy. Various devices such as associate and 
affiliate membership, have been used to introduce the practice and dull 
the force of the opposition. This question has been accentuated by our 
advocacy of christian union. How, say the advocates of this practice, 
can we sincerely advocate christian unity and at the same time refuse 
the fellowship of our churches to people of attested christian character 
and valid christian experience ? 


It is very difficult to determine how extensive this practice is. 
There are a few churches that might be said to crusade for the idea. 
There are more that use it in their own communities but have no desire 
to impose the idea on others. There are many more that acquiesce in 
the practice without any formal action by the congregation or church 
board. The whole question of ‘joining the church” is undergoing 
some modification and is becoming less formal. People are having 
their names “put on the roll’’ and church membership rolls are thought 
of as merely the device for basing the organization of the life of the 
congregation. 


The Disciples have not changed in their attitude to-ward infant 
baptism but are coming to see a spiritual value in the recognition of 
infants. None of the churches practice christening but quite a number 
have a dedicatory service for infants once a year, often in connection 
with the children’s day program. Forms for such a service are finding 
their way into the Minister’s Manuals. While the Disciples are making 
this gesture in the direction of conserving the spiritual values of infant 
baptism, the other communions are not defending it as they once did. A 
modern Alexander Campbell would not spend eighteen days in trying 
to disprove it nor would a present day N. L. Rice spend a like time in 
its defense. It is unthinkable that a modern gentleman like Henry Clay 
would give so much time in presiding over a debate on the subject. 
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The Lord’s Supper has not lost its standing as an important feature 
of the weekly worship of the Disciples. It is being done in better taste 
and is an inspiring part of our Disciple life. 

The traditions of the Disciples have been important bonds of unity. 
Our people have been individualistic, our congregations independent, 
and we have had nothing but our traditions and spiritual fellowship 
to hold us together. It is true that these traditions are weakening and 
we must look in other directions for unifying forces. Perhaps we can 
find more support for a connectional life in the practice of the primitive 
church than we had supposed. Perhaps there are new causes more in 
line with the present day tensions of our social order which we 
need to espouse. The future strength of the Disciples will depend 
upon our ability to equate the traditions with the changing conditions 
and needs of our world. Our traditions will carry us some distance into 
the future but are not sufficient, alone, to enable us to cope with the 
new concerns and problems which humanity faces. 








MISSIONARY PRACTICES AMONG THE DISCIPLES 
By 
Wwa. F. RoTHENBURGER 


Before the Commission on Re-study, January 15, 1941, at 
Spink Arms Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 


NY serious consideration of causes which affect the unity of 
Disciples of Christ must include the subject of missions. Some 
of us believe that lack of complete policy agreement is not 

sufficient cause to precipitate divisions; that fellowship at district, 
state, and national conventions may be enjoyed regardless of this differ- 
ence. Others believe that unless there can be a common policy there 
can be no more fellowship between those who disagree than exists 
between them and other communions. 

For this reason there are at least three clearly defined groups 
among us: first, the main body of the brotherhood participating in the 
organized work which dates back to 1849; second, the non-cooperative 
or “anti” group whose missionary expression is confined to each local 
congregation called Church of Christ; and third, the “Independent” 
group which operates through a more cr less loose combination of 
small numbers of churches without any relation to other existing groups 


or programs. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Fully to appreciate the present situation, it is necessary to recall 
our historical background. It soon becomes obvious that much of this 
variety of opinion roots in the long ago, and, except for degrees of 
emphasis, the major portion of our present differences in this field 
has ever been with us. 

Among other things which the Disciples inherited from _ the 
Baptists was a very conservative attitude, if not an almost open anti- 
pathy, toward organized missions. In 1873 at Wooster, Ohio, the 
twenty-first anniversary of the founding of the Ohio Christian Mis- 
sionary Society was celebrated. Isaac Errett, the principal speaker on 
this occasion, said: 

“In the beginning of the religious reformation for which we plead, 


there was little chance to give shape and direction to organized mission- 
ary effort. The Baptists were not yet largely a missionary people; 
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very many of them, indeed, were anti-missionary, especially in the 
West, in such associations as the Redstone, with which the Campbells 
were identified; which was under control of narrow-minded and ex- 
ceedingly bigoted hyper Calvinists.”’ 


Again he affirmed, 


“Let those who are continually pointing to the grand triumph of 
this period as proofs of what was done without organization, through 
the heroism of individuals and the action of individual churches, be 
admonished that in this, as in many other particulars, they are speaking 
the language of ignorance and of error. . . . Let the men who are 
constantly sneering about ‘progression’ and ‘departures from the old 
paths’ tell us how far we have strayed from the example here set before 
us. 


It took a long time to outgrow the missionary notions inherited 
from the Baptists. But Alexander Campbell understood the Scriptures 
too well and was endowed too abundantly with the courage of his con- 
victions long to be silent on the Great Commission. 

In the series of articles published in the Millennial Harbinger, be- 
ginning in 1841, he wrote: 


“Christ’s institution is a kingdom—not a mob, not a fierce, law- 
less democracy led by every aspirant and demagogue. . . . Neither is 
it (dependent) on one or two families, or a few little coteries of neigh- 
borhood associations in a county, a state, or a province, that fill up the 


idea of the church and kingdom of Jesus Christ. . . . That there is a 
community beyond the family, beyond the particular congregation, is 
equally evident and undeniable. . . . So long as the present irresponsible 


agencies are in being we shall be ever and anon tormented with such 
inauspicious and unfortunate persons and events as that which I am 
now under the painful necessity to notice. . . . If Christ have a kingdom 
on this earth, it must be a community organized” (Millennial Harbinger, 
Abridged, Vol. II, p. 391ff). 


Neither did Mr. Campbell believe that the New Testament fur- 
nished a blue print for every detail in carrying out the Great Com- 
mission. 


_ “Matters of prudential arrangement,” said he, “for the evangeliz- 
ing of the world . . . according to the exigencies of society and the ever 
varying complexion of things around us, are left without a single law, 
statute, ordinance, or enactment in all the New Testament. For my 
part, I see no necessity for any positive divine statutes in such matters” 
(Millennial Harbinger, Abridged, Vol. II, p. 397-8). 


It took eight years of such journalistic and platform propaganda 
against great opposition to bear fruit. Finally, in 1849, the first con- 
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vention among us created the American Christian Missionary Society, 
based upon a resolution which for almost a century has served as the 
foundation upon which the overwhelming masses of the brotherhood 
have operated. The resolution reads: 


“Resolved, That the ‘Missionary Society,’ as a means to concen- 
trate and dispense the wealth and benevolence of the brethren of this 
Reformation in an effort to convert the world, is both scriptural and 
expedient” (Millennial Harbinger, Abridged, Vol. II, p. 399). 

It may be said that every missionary and benevolent agency of 
the brotherhood created by the regularly constituted convention has 
operated on this foundation. It is this historic principle by which we 
must largely measure the organized missionary policies operating 


among us today. 


THE UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


With this background and heritage in mind, let us view the United 
Christian Missionary Society from four angles, (1) its creation, (2) its 
characteristics, (3) its achievements, and (4) its critics. 

The United Christian Missionary Society came out of the one 
recognized matrix of the brotherhood, viz., the National Convention, 
in 1919. Since that time, its scope has been modified by curtailing or 
increasing its range of service. But in each instance, this has been 
done by vote of the Convention. The traditional relationship between 
the Convention which created and modified it as occasion demanded 
and the Society itself has been strictly maintained from the beginning, 
as set forth in the preamble to the Convention’s constitution : 

“We, members of Churches of Christ in convention assembled, 
reaffirming our steadfast adherence to the independence and autonomy 
of the local churches and disavowing any control over our congregations 
or missionary, educational, and benevolent agencies other than that 
which is advisory, and inviting the fellowship of all our brethren in 
the accomplishment of these ends, do hereby adopt: the following:” 

Furthermore, while the Society has never considered the Conven- 
tion as a dictatorial body, it has always accepted its advice in matters of 
importance. 

In the second place, the characteristics of the Society have been in 
keeping with the spirit and tradition of a free and congregationally 
governed people. The general set-up is thoroughly democratic. Its 
nominating committee of ten men and ten women is elected annually 
by the Society. In turn, this nominating committee draws the personnel 
of sixty men and sixty women from every state and province involved, 
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no more than ten being selected from any one state. Out of this 
democratically selected group comes the board of trustees, composed of 
twenty men and women who constitute the administrative body of the 
Society. 

While the Society ‘lends encouragement and assistance to local 
congregations with a view of helping them to become as efficient units 
of the Kingdom of God as possible,”’ by the distribution of literature 
and by personal contact, it has always respected the traditional autonomy 
of the local congregation. 

In the third place, while falling far short of its ideals, the Society 
has an enviable record of achievements. Its foreign department has 
had, until recently, about one hundred and eighty-six missionaries and 
‘1,916 national workers scattered throughout ten fields. It lists over 
67,000 members in the native church. The depression indebtedness 
has been reduced from $1,126,000 to $596,000, and this will be met in 
due time. The net worth of the Society over direct liabilities as of 
December 31, 1940, is above $6,000,000. 

In the fourth place, the Society has always had its constructive 
and its destructive critics. In this respect again, it runs true to form in 
our Disciple tradition. No missionary agency created by the Conven- 
tion from the beginning has escaped the indictments of those who look 
askance at any form of procedure which might be abused by those in the 
position of leadership. Permit us to quote again from the address of 
Isaac Errett in defense of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society in 
1873. Said he, 


“It must be confessed, too, that the wrongs suffered at the hands 
of ecclesiastical organizations, and the consequent attack on the orga- 
nized system and established creeds of the time, tend to create distrust 
of everything like organization or cooperation beyond what belonged to 
each individual church.” 


Again, 


“Very good and worthy brethren saw much to fear in these move- 
ments—failing to discriminate between councils meeting to lord it over 
the faith of the churches, and conventions assembling to combine the 
means and energies of the churches in the spreading of the gospel. 
However, the growing mischiefs of our independent and unorganized 
efforts compelled attention to the general wants.” 


Inevitably therefore, in the early days, our missionary enterprise 
through organized efforts was compelled to travel over very rocky 
roads. So far had the pendulum of Disciple thought swung from the 
ecclesiastical dominance of the organizational experiences in other 
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communions that for a long time the question of any form of state 
organization hung in the balance. When the Ohio Society was fighting 
for its life, Mr. Campbell wrote to its officers, saying, 

“If you fail in Ohio, my last hope of seeing anything like perma- 
nent state associations of churches for the promotion of general inter- 


ests, perishes; but if you succeed, your example will be followed by 
other states, and we shall be delivered out of the helplessness that now 


affects us.” 

How familiar is this charge of ecclesiasticism today! It is con- 
tended, for example, that the United Christian Missionary Society ex- 
ceeds its bounds in the placement of preachers in local churches. Yet, 
that we make a lamentable failure in any system of preacher placement 
is hardly debatable. Many worthy men who have felt the need of 
change often have been left all but helpless, while occasionally unworthy 
men have foisted themselves upon unsuspecting congregations to the 
hurt of the church. 

In the absence of any adequate system, our colleges have placed 
their students as best they could, and other self-appointed groups or 
individuals have stormed the doors of churches with vacant pulpits, 
offering their candidates for consideration. In the midst of such a 
melee, the Home Department of the Society in 1940 agreed to act as a 
clearing house for unemployed preachers. Men who contemplate a 
change fill out a uniform questionnaire, file it with the Society, which 
in turn sends the same to the state secretary in the field toward which 
they look or to all state secretaries in case no choice of states is men- 
tioned. Thus, the state secretary becomes the placement agent in each 
state. After all, who should be better equipped to perform that func- 
tion? If there is a better way in the absence of bishops, certainly it 
should be forthcoming. 

Another indictment made against the Society is regarding its 
financial procedures. It is charged that the Society pays exhorbitant 
salaries and that its overhead absorbs too much of the dollar contributed 
by the churches. The facts are that during the depression the leaders 
in no other group in our organized work equalled the financial sacrifices 
made by the secretarial staff in the United Christian Missionary 
Society. The same is true today. As to the portion of a dollar actually 
reaching the field, the latest figures state that eighty-five cents of every 
dollar given to foreign missions reach the field and that for every dollar 
raised at home $1.03 is raised on the field. This means that each dollar 
contributed by the home churches actually produces $1.88 for the 
foreign field. 
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Another objection lodged is that the Society is modernistic; that 
some of its leaders at least and some of its missionaries are disloyal 
to “the plea.” If by the term “modern” is meant that they have been 
trained in the best universities according to the accepted scientific 
and historical methods, then the charge is true. If by modernity is 
meant that they assume the right to the same open mindedness in the 
study of the sacred Scriptures that our fathers did, I presume they 
would plead guilty. The chances are that our fathers would scarcely 
have admitted having discovered all the truth about God and the 
Kingdom. Neither would they, with their courage and with their 
loyalty in pioneering for the truth in their changing world, expect the 
Disciples of today to have less courage. 

As to the fundamentals of Scriptural interpretation as our fathers 
conceived it, it is felt by the well informed that there have been far 
fewer irregularities on the foreign field than has been true at home. 
The present head of the Society states that not one secretary is an 
advocate of the practice of open membership, the subject which seems 
to be of primary current concern in some quarters. 

But that our representatives have been associated with union enter- 
prises and churches on the foreign field is taken as a matter of course. 
Not even the representatives of our independent movement have been 
able completely to isolate themselves from other missionaries on the 
field who, as they, are dedicating their lives to the cause of Kingdom 
building in the midst of the tremendous impact of the non-Christian 
religions and secularism. 

Is it not, also, true that this matter of the degree to which the 
foreign missionaries of all boards will cooperate with all others is 
rapidly being determined by the nationals themselves? Did not the 
nationals at Madras request that they determine the form and degree 
of a united Christendom in their home lands? Did not the nationals in 
Japan recently determine that they, without the surrendering of their 
convictions, deem it wise to form a closer union? Now word comes 
that the nationals in the independent Japanese church have taken the 
matter in their own hands and have voted to become part of the union 
of Christian forces. The question is—how long can any of our home 
boards or groups control the kind and degree of unity, particularly in 
the Orient ? 


OTHER MISSIONARY POLICIES 


Granting all the weaknesses and shortcoming of organized mis- 
sions, it is equally fair that we ask the protagonists of unorganized 
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missions to acquaint us with the facts in answer to such questions as 
these : 


1. Finances—What portion of the independent dollar actually 
functions on the foreign field ; what salaries do the missionaries receive? 

2. To whom are the missionaries responsible financially, theologi- 
cally, morally, spiritually, and as to the kind of program pursued ? 

3. What percentage of independent efforts have been successful? 
Have there not been some failures ? 

4. How harmoniously and unitedly have the independent groups 
at home and abroad been able to labor together ? 

5. What is the present church membership, the number of mission- 
aries employed, the annual monies expended ? 

6. Who holds title to property, and what becomes of the property 
when present promoters pass from the scene? 


These questions are asked in the interest of facts upon which those 
interested may base comparisons. I trust they will be answered in the 
same laboratory spirit as they are proposed. 


CONCLUSION 


What then can be done to relieve this evident strain in the mis- 
sionary enterprise among us? 

It is our deep and mature conviction that the differences under 
discussion are not of sufficient gravity or proportions to cause disunity. 
Each congregation should determine for itself how it wishes to expend 
its missionary offerings and should give to every other congregation 
the same privilege. Missionary policies or convictions should not be 
tests of fellowship at our conventions. Neither does it seem quite 
defensible to indulge in the degree of intolerance in which we some- 
times permit our spoken and written words to represent us. It is our 
conviction that if our religious journalism would confine itself to con- 
structive and tolerant missionary propaganda, unity would be greatly 
advanced. 

When Christianity is on the defensive, and in some corners of 
the earth is fighting with its back to the wall, these differences must 
seem relatively unimportant to the finest Christian statesmanship. The 
eyes of the Christian world have long been focussed upon this experi- 
ment of the Disciples in Christian unity. When union on a somewhat 
different basis is being practised all about us at home and abroad, 
certainly we whose only apology for existence is to promote the unity 
of all believers dare not be guilty of disunity among ourselves and of 
betraying one of our greatest slogans—‘In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity.” 
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THE ATTITUDE OF DISCIPLES TO FUTURE 
UNITY MOVEMENTS 


By 


EpwIN R. ERRETT 


WO preliminary considerations occupy the mind in considering 

the statement of this theme : 

(1) Inasmuch as the phrasing of the subject limits us to 
relations with future, as distinct from past and present, movements, 
we cannot consider with any definiteness the character of the move- 
ments themselves. \We do not know what will be the nature of future 
unity movements and are therefore driven back from particulars to 
generals. We are obliged to deal with the principles that must underlie 
the attitude of disciples to all unity movements. 

(2) It is always wholesome, it seems to me, to face this term 
“Disciples” from a two-fold standpoint. If we must upon occasion use 
it in the particular sense that I take to be intended here; namely, the 
members of this brotherhood engaged in an effort to realize Christianity 
on the New Testament platform, then it is worth-while to clarify our 
thinking by using it also in another and primitive sense. This will act 
as a check upon our thinking, to protect us against sectarian tendencies. 
In other words, then, what should be the attitude of any disciple of 
Jesus Christ, any unsectarian follower of Him, any pure Christian, to 
future unity movements? To the extent that we cannot develop an 
equation here we indict ourselves of enslavement to denominational 
thinking, not to say sectarianism. Indeed, I question our moral and 
spiritual right to use the term in any sense that will not endure this test. 

What, then, of the attitude ? 

I. Ours is a unity movement and as such must, of course, be inter- 
ested in any other unity movement. I cannot admit that it is an exhaus- 
tive description of our movement to say that it is a unity movement. 
In other words, it is not a movement for unity at whatever cost or even 
a unity movement with the question of the basis of unity left entirely 
open. Nevertheless, if our interest in unity is sincere, as I believe it 
to be, we must be genuinely interested in every other unity movement. 
And we shall be sympathetically critical of every such movement. 

The sincerity of our zeal will be measured (1) by the cordiality 
with which we welcome any approximation to what we understand 
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to be the true unity even though this approximation may bid fair to 
rob us of credit or glory or even of our separate identity and fellowship, 
as well as (2) by the clear-sightedness and courtesy with which we 
refuse to lose our mission in any movements that fall short of what we 
understand to be the true New Testament unity. 

We owe to every movement toward unity—or, for that matter, 
every movement that professes to serve the cause of unity—our frank 
and courteous criticism, for the very reason that we are a unity move- 
ment. 

II. We have in the matter of Christian unity a program and plat- 
form as well as a desire and a plea. 

While it is true that our fathers started out upon this adventure 
with nothing but vague hopes of a Christian union, it is unfair to them 
and to the entire cause to ignore the fact that, before they went far, 
the hopes took on sufficient substance to become faith. We dare not 
give such attention to their first childish steps that we ignore the 
heroic powers of their maturer days as intellectual athletes. It would be 
as sensible to put all our attention upon the purpose of Christopher 
Columbus to find the westward path to Cathay and ignore the whole 
continent upon which he stumbled. Those fathers adopted principles 
as fundamentals of the faith and they went out not knowing whither 
they went, for they were in the train of the heroes who seek for the 
city whose builder and maker is God. 

The significance of it all for us lies in the fact that there is a 
rightness in the platform we advocate that may almost be considered 
apart from its practical merits. It is not too dogmatic to say this. If 
Christians cannot get together upon the simple faith and order of the 
New Testament, surely they ought to be able to do so and ought to 
strive to do so. 

However faulty may be our understanding of what the Lord set 
up as His church, certainly there is an inherent merit-in the appeal to 
all churchmen to find that original purity and unity. 

Moreover, this quality of our plea lends to it a practical value that 
ought to be kept in mind. The perennial vitality of the Bible is such 
that it is inconceivable that the time will ever come when there will 
not be a large portion of the church concerned to be true to it and its 
institutions. It follows that no plan of unity can be comprehensive and 
therefore effective that compromises on matters concerning which the 
Bible speaks clearly. That plan of unity will be most certainly practical 
which adheres most closely to the Scriptural pattern. 
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Those of us who were privileged to be members of the Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences, and particularly the latter, commented 
frequently upon the fact that our associates were traveling the same 
road our fathers trod; it was, as one of our brethren said, “old stuff” 
tous. We were, for one thing, conscious that they were being obliged 
to make Jesus Christ the only creed and were tending to travel back 
to the New Testament for justification of their concepts of the ordin- 
ances and the ministry. Granted the sincerity of their desire for 
unity—and I think we must grant it—this means that our program 
for unity is the practical program. 

III. We must cooperate in every movement for unity that does 
not stultify our own testimony. 

We cannot, of course, stand upon any claim of priority. We must 
not ask that others “come to us.” Being sincerely devoted to the cause, 
we must welcome every movement that is in the right direction even 
though it may be imperfect. In the kingdom of heaven there is no patent 
office for the filing of caveats and patent claims. The Lord will send 
by whom He will send. Would that all Jehovah’s people were prophets. 
Any unity movement that does not hamper attainment of the ultimate 
unity has a right to claim our support. 

In particular, any movement of true believers in Christ that breaks 
down sectarian consciousness and prejudice and causes Christian peo- 
ple to work together as such rather than as denominationalists ought to 
have our support. Any movement ought to have our cooperation that 
constrains men to restudy the doctrine in the spirit of learning together 
the fundamentals that unite us all in Christ as distinct from the human 
theories that tend to separate. 

It must always be remembered, however, that the world has never 
yet known freedom from counterfeit coin. And, as a general rule, the 
more valuable and popular the true, the more apt is it to be plagued with 
the counterfeit. It is entirely natural that there should arise many 
spurious movements claiming the allegiance of unionists. We have an 
obligation that springs from the very sincerity of our desire for unity, 
an obligation to test every movement, to try the spirits, and to determine 
whether they be of God. Will this proposed program advance or retard 
the attainment of the ultimate and true unity? Will it allow us to 
advocate freely and fully the complete and Scriptural unity? Or will 
it stultify such testimony? Will it close our mouths with reference 
to the New Testament doctrine and order? 

I take it that we are all agreed that there is at least one program 
offered for unity that we will not accept, that which emanates from 
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Rome. We regard that as an enemy of the unity we are set to attain. 
We know it would prevent our working for our true goal; therefore, 
we dismiss it. The same test must be applied to every other program. 

I think it is not vain for us to say that, through the grace of God, 
we hold an advanced position on this matter of program as well as on 
the matter of plea. This lays upon us an obligation of peculiarly 
delicate nature. We who were at Edinburgh sensed it. We dare not 
presume to talk down to others. Certainly we must not dragoon them 
into our ideas. And even when they move into our own position we 
can not very well say, ‘““We told you so.’’ We shall have to learn the 
gentle art known by the best of wives and the wisest of parents, the 
leaders’ art of winning cooperation while seeming to be only partners. 
But in it all, we dare not yield our grip upon the ultimate goal. We 
cannot retire from that advanced position. We owe it to our Christ and 
to the cause of unity that we consistently adhere to the reproduction of 
the New Testament church as nearly as we can understand it. 

We cannot, therefore, enter intc any scheme of unity that prevents 
us from preaching the full gospel as we find it in the New Testament, 
its terms and its ordinances. Nor can we enter into any plan for unity 
that commits us to denominationalism. That is the scandal of Chris- 
tendom. We are bound to denounce it. We cannot be stultified by 
being placed in such a category ourselves and we cannot consent to any 
concept of ultimate unity that involves freezing the denominational 
setup. Vague as our ideas of organic unity may be they certainly do 
not envision a mere combination or federation of sects. That is surely 
not the unity desired by the Lord. 

In this connection we need to be on guard against any plan that 
involves our uniting with some other group only upon the basis of 
emphasis upon some denominational characteristic—such as immersion 
or congregational government. While we must take some pleasure 
from the reduction of the number of denominations through such 
unions as that of the Methodist bodies, we cannot close our eyes to the 
possibility that this may only accentuate and intensify denominational 
pride and even sectarian attitudes. Certainly we who plead for a 
catholic concept of unity must not lose that concept by tying up to one 
particular phase of the church and so provincializing our thinking and 
conduct. 

Just about a century ago in August, 1838 there was held a Chris- 
tian Union Convention at Syracuse, N. Y., (with a second meeting in 
1839 at Cazenovia, N. Y.) Three installments of reports of this con- 
vention appear in the Millennial Harbinger, including addresses and 
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resolutions. Thomas Campbell writes in the Harbinger extended criti- 
cism of that meeting. He rejoices in the attention now given to the 
subject of union and particularly in the fact that certain of the 
principles enunciated in the Declaration and Address are given ap- 
proval; this he takes to indicate the approbation of God. “Blessed be 
God” exults this patriarch, “in spite of all opposition, the good cause of 
Scriptural reformation is happily prevailing; and no doubt will con- 
tinue to do so, till all anti-Christian errors and corruptions be forever 
abolished.” 


Taking up the propositions adopted by the Convention, Mr. 
Campbell makes a criticism that not only reveals his own attitude but 
indicates what I take to be the only consistent attitude we can take if we 
are to be true to our mission. He says: 


“They appear too indefinite, and, of course, have a tendency to 
produce difficulties, both to the candidates for Christian fellowship, and 
also to those who are to admit and receive them. We mean the first 
and second propositions that were adopted by the convention in their 
former meeting at Syracuse, and the first of those adopted in their 
latter meeting at Cazenovia. (Those propositions said, ‘The regenera- 
tion of the candidate constitutes his only and his sufficient title for 
admission into the visible church,’ and ‘that the title by which a person 
enters the visible church is the only and sufficient title for remaining in 
it.) For though each of the propositions may be abstractly true, and 
that all of them taken together might qualify the candidate for Christian 
fellowship, and so entitle him to admission into the church; yet a diffi- 
cult point of radical importance still remains to be determined; viz., 
Does the applicant possess these qualifications? What shall be deemed 
satisfactory evidence that he believes on the Lord Jesus Christ; that he 
is a subject of that regeneration, or new birth, spoken by Jesus Christ 
to Nicodemus? Now, if the ascertainment of these queries may be 
matter of very serious difficulty to the candidate himself (as it most 
surely may be, if we advert to daily experience and-to the numerous 
efforts of preachers and writers to solve the anxious inquiries of 
doubting Christians relative to those all-important matters), how much 
more so must it be to those who are to be his examinators for admission. 
Whereas, if instead of these perplexing and almost indissoluble diffi- 
culties, teachers and churches would proceed upon the divinely pre- 
scribed practice of the Apostles ; namely, to preach the gospel as heaven 
might grant opportunity, to every creature that had not yet professedly 
embraced it; and upon his being confessedly convinced and disposed to 
obey it, to baptize him into the name of the Father and of the Son and 
ot the Holy Spirit, for the enjoyment of the promised salvation, as 
Peter did on the day of Pentecost, and afterward carefully teach the 
baptized to observe all things taught by the Apostles as expressly 
recorded in the New Testament, they would in so doing do everything 
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as far as teaching is concerned, that God has intended to be done for 
the salvation of the world. And it is only by thus assuming and acting 
upon original ground, as we have proposed, that ever the modern 
churches can be reduced to New Testament order, so as to exhibit the 
divine costume of the apostolic churches. 

“Now, if this cannot be done, Christendom must remain in its 
apostasy ; the deleterious causes and ruinous effects of which are well 
and truly described in the Minutes of the convention. But we can 
see no reason why this cannot and should not be done by a direct appeal 
to the divine pattern itself. . . . We make this appeal to the under- 
standing and practice of the primitive churches, not to authorize our 
faith and practice, but merely to show that we understand the apostolic 
writings upon those subjects as they were understood from the be- 
ginning. And this we think all Christian unionists are bound to do, 
because it is only upon the belief of the apostolic doctrine that Christ 
has proposed and prayed for the unity of His people (John 17 :20, 21).” 

We must, of course, be sympathetic to every effort for Christian 


unity ; but, upon a question of such transcendent importance, that is not 
true sympathy which is not critical. We dare not allow our emotions 
alone to rule us. One of the objects of our criticism must be the ability 
of any plan to develop the sort of church that can do in this age some- 
thing comparable to what the primitive church did in its age. In other 
words, we are to have a church that will realize that for which Jesus 
wanted a united church—that the world may believe. It follows, there- 
fore, that it is not enough to aim at the mere cancellation of differences, 
and the elimination of competition, and the reduction of waste expense. 
It will not be an answer to the prayer for unity if we attain a colorless 
mass of humanity that will tolerate anything. What is needed is an 
army with banners possessed by such a supreme conviction as to the 
majesty of Jesus Christ that it will be thoroughly intolerant of all that 
He hated and so restless to achieve His kingdom that the total of what 
the denominations have spent competitively in wealth and in energy will 
be a mere pittance beside what the united church will pour at the feet of 
the One who is altogether lovely. | 

With such a vision we must not sacrifice our convictions. We 
must not abandon advanced positions, however happy and however en- 
couraging we may be toward those who move forward toward those 
positions. 

When and if true unity appears, it will be impossible for us to 
justify our continued existence as a separate communion from that time 
forward. Until that condition appears, it is impossible for us to justify 
our continued existence as a separate communion unless we do adhere 
faithfully and courteously to our propaganda on behalf of and our 
effort to demonstrate that ideal condition. 
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THE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM IN RELATION 
TO EXISTING CHURCHES 


By 
R. H. MILuer 


HE unity of Christendom involves vastly more than a return 

back over Christian history to the simplicity and unity of the 

New Testament Church. The experience of the church both as 
changing the world and being changed by it cannot be ignored in any 
effort toward unity. It is a noteworthy fact that the groups which 
claim to be least denominationally minded, are the more resistant toward 
overtures of reunion, except on their own terms. Most proposed plans 
for unity are too simple and naive. They are based on exclusion rather 
than on inclusion. 

There is need for restudy both of unity and diversity in the New 
Testament Church and the meaning of Christ’s prayer for the unity 
of His disciples. 

The pattern of the New Testament is of Christian Unity rather 
than of Church Unity. There is no precedent there for unity of de- 
nominations and synthesis of denominational tradition and experience, 
but rather of the elemental and creative experience of salvation and life 
in Christ. The unity is in Him. 

The modern study and practice of Christian Unity have demanded 
a restatement of the indispensable convictions and inseparable ordin- 
ances and offices of the Church. It is becoming quite clear that unity of 
Christians will be established in that by which the individual is saved 
and united in living relation to Christ and as witnesses to His redeeming 
word and work. The experience in Foreign Missions and the recent 
Preaching Mission emphasize this point. Strictly denominational 
names and termniology no longer elicit either enthusiasm or loyalty. 
Divisions caused by doctrinal and political differences persist because of 
sentimental, geographical, vested and social interests. As these are 
telaxed in a more neighborly world, unity will seem more desirable and 
attainable. 

Divisions are both objective and subjective. There is what Paul 
Douglas calls “the feeling of distance.” And perhaps this is one of 
the strongest barriers to unity. Even where denominations are more 
closely related in matters of doctrine and organization, the difficulty 
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for unions lies in inherited prejudice and unaccountable antipathy. 
This “feeling of distance” is being modified by working co-opera- 
tions such as the Federal Council, Inter-Church Councils and Com- 
mittees, and fraternal exchanges. 
The success of unions already operating furnish both fields of 


study and foregleams of hope. 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF UNION MOVE- 
MENTS IN CANADA AND THE RELATION OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST (DISCIPLES) THERETO 


By 
GeEorRGE H. STEWART 


HE agitation for organic union in Canada across denominational 

lines was almost continuous for fifty years before 1902, when it 

entered the stage of actual negotiations. It is difficult to exag- 
gerate the obvious influence of these frequent attempts at consolidation 
of denominations in the stimulation of interest in the larger problem of 
Christian unity. 

Presbyterian unions were followed by Methodist unions, and 
Methodist unions by Presbyterian unions: The subject of organic 
union was in constant fermentation throughout the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Many, all more or less definite schemes for union 
which stirred the Canadian churches were launched by friendly over- 
tures. The Presbyterian delegates in particular developed a habit of 
couching their greetings in the form of a suggestion for closer co- 
operation. In 1892 they did this at the Congregational Union, and 
some Congregational ministers took them at their word and instituted 
significant proceedings. They did it again before the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist churches at Winnipeg, in September, 1902, and 
as a result the Methodist Church took definite action and launched a 
movement which culminated in the formation of the United Church of 
Canada in 1925. 

It might be said that the suggestion at this time made by the 
Presbyterian fraternal delegates, was really the first official suggestion 
of church union in Canada between the Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches. The late Principal Patrick of Manitoba Col- 
lege, (a Presbyterian College),—the late Rev. Dr. C. W. Gordon, 
(Ralph Connor), and the late Rev. Dr. Duval,—all outstanding and 
distinguished Presbyterian ministers of Winnipeg, were the official 
delegates of the Presbyterian Church. Committees were appointed 
from the above named churches, with little hope in many places of any- 
thing concrete being done, as it seemed an impossible thing to do to 
unite Calvanism and Arminianism. However, after twenty-three 
years of further negotiations, in the spirit of give and take, what seemed 
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at first impossible finally became an accomplished fact, and in 1925 
organic union of these three churches took place. While the Congre- 
gational and Methodist churches entered this union almost unanimously, 
there was about one third of the Presbyterian membership remained 
within the Presbyterian fold and have carried on since under the name 
of the Continuing Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

It might be said that the three uniting groups each took indepen- 
dent action through their governing bodies and in accordance with 
their respective constitutions. 


OruHeER Bopies INVITED 


Following 1902 subsequent annual meetings of the joint committee 
resulted, after five years’ of labor, in the plan of the graph of the basis 
of union in 1908, and the 1909 assembly received the committee’s 
report, “with deep gratification.” Meanwhile, acting on the resolution 
of the assembly in 1906, the executive of the joint committee had in that 
year cordially invited both the Church of England and the Baptist 
Church to send delegates to its conference. The Baptist’s reply was a 
courteous assertion of the position of the denomination, refusing 
organic connection with churches which used creedal statements and 
offered membership to children in baptism, etc. The Church of Eng- 
land Bishops referred to the Lambreth quadrelateral as the required 
basis of negotiations for any union. More recent English interpreta- 
tions of these declarations might make possible its discussion by Pres- 
byterians ; but the gracious reply of the Bishops was rightly regarded 
at the time as offering no hope of conference. 

There will be found on page 471 in Silcox’s book—“‘Church Union 
in Canada,” a report of the committee of the Baptist Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec on proposed church union. An excerpt from that 
report reads as follows: 

“Believing therefore, in the spirituality of the Christian Church, 
that is, that a Christian church is constituted by voluntary union of 
those alone who by personal repentance and faith,—not by natural 
birth, nor by proxy, nor by ceremony, nor by any overt act of the 
Church,—have come into fellowship with God in Christ. 

“The same principle prevents them from admitting knowingly to 
church membership any except those who have been spiritually renewed. 
Thus they cannot regard the children of Christian parents as entitled 
by birth or membership in a Christian household to a place in a Chris- 
tian church or as proper subjects to its ordinances. The practice of 
infant baptism and consequences which follow it, are a fatal impedi- 
ment to organic union between the Baptists and Paedo-Baptist 


Churches.” 
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Resolution by All Canada Committee of Churches of Christ, 
June, 1923. 

Prior to union membership in the respective negotiating churches 
was as follows: 


CO Se eee ee 12,586 
EE Aida v nv a.9- = 4in'dininmmawiomice alan 415,000 
in 5s «> 90 sha ae 410,142 

837,728 


Action taken by the All Canada Committee in its conference at 
Winnipeg, June, 1923. 


A CHRISTIAN UNION DISCUSSION 


The Findings Committee requested the Chairman of the Meeting 
to appoint a committee to draw up a resolution which might be pre- 
sented to the United Church after its endorsement by the conference 
and provincial conventions. 


To THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON UNION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN; 
METHODIST AND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


This conference of Canadian Disciples of Christ meeting in 
Winnipeg, June, 1923, desires to congratulate the joint committee on 
union of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches 
in Canada, upon the recent action of the Presbyterian Assembly at 
Port Arthur, by which the Presbyterian Church in Canada was finally 
committed to an act of union. 

We desire also as a people whose historic aim for over 100 years 
has been to realize the prayer of our Lord (in John 17) for the union 
of his people to express our heartfelt sympathy with your aim of 
securing a United Church of Christ in Canada. 


While numerically weak in Canada, we represent a communion 
of phenomenal growth throughout the world. We confidently, but 
modestly, affirm that we have a contribution to make toward the prin- 
ciple and method by which union ought to be realized, that is, the refer- 
ence of all disputed questions of faith, order and policy to the “Alone 
authority of the word of God.” 


We would welcome an invitation to confer with the committee on 
union of the proposed uniting churches on the methods by which a 


permanent union in harmony with the authority of the scriptures may 
be realized. 
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This letter to be signed by Geo. H. Stewart, Chairman of the All 
Canadian Conference. 

We are not a centralized legislative body. Our local churches are 
imdependent, and nothing we can say or do commits them to action. At 
the same time we do solemnly feel that this resolution is in harmony 
with the sentiments of all our people, and will receive their sympathy 
and consent. We are not committing ourselves to any endorsement of 
the methods employed by the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Churches. We only wish to express our deep sympathy with 
their aims for a United Church of Christ in Canada. 

Also, we would like any who would carry verbal or written reports 
of our action to our brotherhood, to report it accurately and sympa- 
thetically. Let them make it clear that all we seek is an opportunity to 
present our plea to these great bodies of Christians in Canada, who are 
considering union. 

Presented by Hugh B. Kilgour and R. G. Quiggin. 


I The Basis of Union. 

Prepared by the Joint Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the Methodist Church, and the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Canada, and Approved by the Supreme 

Courts of these Churches. 

II (1) The Name of the Church—The United Church of Canada. 

(2) The Policy—to foster the spirit of unity, that in due time, so 
far as Canada is concerned, this sentiment of unity may take 
shape in a Church which may fittingly be described as national. 


DocTRINE 


We affirm our belief in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the primary source and ultimate standard of Christian faith 
and life. 

We acknowledge the teaching of the great creeds of the ancient 
Church. 

We further maintain our allegiance to the evangelical doctrines 
of the Reformation, as set forth in common in the doctrinal standards 
adopted by the Presbyterian Church in Canada, by the Congregational 
Union of Ontario and Quebec, and by the Methodist Church. 

We present the accompanying statement as a brief summary of 
our common faith, as in substance agreeable to the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Then follows 20 Articles, with brief interpretations of each: 


WSO Simin soe ne 
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1. Of God; 2. Of Revelation; 3. Of the Divine Purpose; 4. Of 


Creation and Providence; 5. Of the Sin of Man; 6. Of the Grace of 
God; 7. Of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 8. Of the Holy Spirit ; 9. Of Regen- 
eration; 10. Of Faith and Repentance; 11. Of Justification and Son- 
ship; 12. Of Sanctification; 13. Of Prayer; 14. Of the Law of God; 
15. Of the Church; 16. Of the Sacraments: (1) Baptism, (2) The 
Lord’s Supper; 17. Of the Ministry; 18. Of Church Order and Fellow- 
ship; 19. Of the Resurrection, the Last Judgment and the Future Life; 
20. Of Christian Service and the Final Triumph. 


1. The Constitution and Government. 


. The Unit of Organization—The Pastoral Charge 


13. 


. Name—The United Church of Canada—Members shall be mem- 


bers of the negotiation Churches, (except those persons excluded 
by the Act of Incorporation,) and such others as may hereafter 
become members. 





It may consist 
of more than one loca! church. 


. The Governing Bodies or Courts of the Church, higher than 


those of the Pastoral Charge, shall be: 


(a) The Presbytery—of which there are 115. 
(b) The Conference—of which there are 11. 
(c) The General Council. 


. Membership—The members of the Church entitled to all church 


privileges are those who, on a profession of their faith in Jesus 
Christ and obedience to Him, have been received into full member- 
ship. The children of such persons and all baptized children are 
members of the Church, and it is their duty and privilege, when 
they reach the age of discretion, to enter into full membership. 
Admission to full membership and granting of certificates of 
removal shall be by the action of the session. 

Members in full standing are entitled to vote at all meetings. 
With the consent of these, adherents who contribute regularly to 
the support of the Church may vote on temporal matters. 

Duties of the Session—in regard to membership and removals 
are set forth in detail in the Manual to Section 12. 


THE MINISTRY 


We believe that Jesus Christ, as the Supreme Head of the Church, 
has appointed therein a ministry of the Word and Sacraments, 
and calls men to this ministry ; that the Church, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, recognizes and chooses those whom He calls, 
and should thereupon duly ordain them to the work of the 
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14. 


16. 


18. 
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ministry. (Basis of Union, Art. 17.) 

A Minister—is constituted by the call of God, the consent of the 
people, the election of the Conference, or General Council, and the 
ordination to the office and work of a Minister in the Church of 
God by prayer and the laying on of hands of the Ministers duly 
authorized. 


. to 19. General—That there may be an adequate supply of men, it 


is incumbent upon Ministers, Church Members, and parents to 
press earnestly upon the young men of the Church the claims of 
the Ministry. 


(a) A Candidate shall first be recommended to the Presbytery 
by a Session, Official Board, or Local Church. 

(b) The Presbytery—shall inquire into the character, faith, 
motives, fitness. Primarily should be made through the 
Committee on Education and Students which shall report to 
the Presbytery. 

(c) The Presbytery—shall exercise supervision over candidates 
throughout their entire course, making enquiry each year as 
to their Christian character, conduct, academic record and 
religious activities. 

(d) Each Candidate—must submit a certificate from the Presby- 
tery to which he is attached before being admitted to a 
College as a student for the ministry. 


(e) and (f) 


. Each Candidate for the Ministry shall follow the Course of Study 


prescribed by the General Council of the Church. 

When the Candidate has completed the Course of Study pre- 

scribed by the Church, and has passed his examination, he shall 

submit his college certificates to the Presbytery to which he is 
attached, which shall complete its enquiry, and if satisfied, shall 
license him to preach and recommend him to the Conference for 
ordination to the work of the Ministry. Final enquiry into the 
personal character, doctrinal beliefs, and general ‘fitness of candi- 

dates for the Ministry is the duty of the Conference. In 1937 

there were 79 ordained. 

(a) The candidates shall be examined on statement of doctrine 
of The United Church and shall before ordination, satisfy 
the examining body that they are in essential agreement 
therewith. 


(b) The questions asked are 1, 2, 3. 
The Pastoral Charge—See Manual. 


The Session. 
The Session shall consist of the Minister in charge and a 
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body of men specially chosen or set apart by the Congrega- 
tion, or ordained, to have oversight of the spiritual interests 
of the Charge, or local church. 

Details as to Election, number of members see Section 
42 to 54. 

Committee of Stewards. 

The management of temporal and financial affairs of 
the local church shall be entrusted to a Committee of Stew- 
ards, who shall be chosen by the Local Church. 

Duties: It shall be the duty of the Stewards: 

(a) to secure contributions by weekly envelope and every-person 
canvass, for the salary of the Minister or Ministers, and also 
for the current expenses of the local Church; 

(b) to disburse the money received for these purposes. The 
every-member canvass should be in co-operation with a 
similar canvass by the Committee on Missionary and Main- 
tenance Fund. 

For more details re duty of Stewards—see Manual. 


The General Council—has sent down the following standard of 
salaries to Presbyteries and Pastoral Charges as a commendable 
objectivé towards which they should diligently strive; and the 
Board of Home Missions shall put them into effect as soon as 
funds permit. 


(a) Minimum Salaries for ministers, students, and candidates for 
the ministry, shall be, 
(1) Married ministers $1,800 per year with free furnished 
manse. 
(2) For single ordained Ministers $1,600 a year. 
(3) For students and candidates for the ministry $15.00 
per week. 
(b) Travelling expenses. 
(c) and (d). 


THE OFFICIAL BOARD 


Shall consist of the Minister, the members of the Session, and of 
the Committee of Stewards, each employed deaconess, and one 
representative in full membership of the Church elected by each 
of the following departments : the Board of Trustees, the Sunday 
School, the Young People’s Department, the Men’s Association, 
the Woman’s Missionary Auxiliary. 


- The Duty of the Official Boards 


(a) To secure contributions for Missionary and Maintenance 
Fund, and other general objects of the Church, etc. 
(b) To appoint a Treasurer of the Missionary and Maintenance 
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Fund for the Pastoral Charge, who shall receive all moneys 
contributed for the Fund, remit monthly to the Treasurer of 
The United Church of Canada the amounts received, report 
upon the Fund to each meeting of the Official Board, and 
present a complete report for the year to the Annual Meeting [7 
of the Congregation : ; 
(c) To select representatives, in full church membership, of the [> 
Pastoral Charge, to the Presbytery: i 
(d) To submit to the Pastoral Charge or Local Church for its 
consideration, reports on life and work, including a full state- [7 
ment of receipts and expenditures, of indebtedness and of |- 
estimates for the ensuing year, etc. | 
(e) To transmit from the Pastoral Charge, as its constitutional | ~ 
representative, through the Presbytery, to the Settlement ‘ 
Committee, representations concerning the pastoral relation- | 
ship: 
(f) To attend to matters affecting the Pastoral Charge not 
assigned to any of the other bodies. 


64. The Minister in charge shall preside at meetings of the Official 
Board. His duties, ete. 

65. The Official Board shall elect its Secretary from among its mem- 
bers. His duties, etc. 

66. The Official Board shall meet quarterly, etc. 


5) Die is eae ees PRN rr 





THE PRESBYTERY ‘| 


67. The Presbytery shall consist of : 
(a) The ordained ministers within the bounds, and others em- | / ‘ 
ployed in some department of Church work: ee 


Articles I to 7. 
(b) The Elders, Deacons, Leaders or other non-ministerial rep- 
resentatives of Pastoral Charges, within the bounds, equal in 


number to the number of Ministers, and chosen in accordance ‘ Iz 
with the following regulations : 
Articles 1 to 3. |“ 
68 to 72. The Presbytery continued. | 12 
73. The Duties of the Presbytery: 

(a) To have oversight of Pastoral Charges within its bounds, 12 
review their records, and form new Pastoral Charges, Local 12! 
Churches, or Home Mission Fields. 

Articles I to 7. ‘al 


(b) to (z)—Duties continued. 
Ministers from other Churches : 
(1) To receive applications from Ministers of other 12g 
Churches to be admitted to the ministry of the United 
Church, examine their credentials, make the necessary 
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neys ' enquiries, and submit such applications, with informa- 
rot i tion obtained, to the Conference, with recommenda- 

3 tions: To induct or install ministers. 
pe { (2) When the Settlement Committee has appointed a min- 
ting i ister to a Pastoral Charge, the Presbytery shall fix a 

7 time for his induction. Then follows rules for induc- 
ti ' tion, ete. 

: Organization and Meetings of the Presbytery. 

. : Section 74 to 86. 
r its : 
tate- [> THE CONFERENCE 
-" | 87. Shall consist of the Ministers on the rolls of the Presbyteries and 
‘onal i an equal number of non-ministerial representatives of Pastoral 
ment [7 Charges. 
tion- |) 88. The Duties of the Conference. 
Subsections (a) to (n). 
Ties 89. Organization of the Conference. 
Sections 89 to IOI. 
ficial 
THE SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE 
ome Sections 102 to 119. 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
120. Of Whom it may consist. 
121. The Powers of the General Council. 
Subsections (a) to (m). 
[oo 122. General Council Organization—Shall elect its presiding officer, 
who shall be named, “The Moderator.” He shall be the chief 
I rep- | executive officer of the United Church and member ex-officio of 
ual in Boards and Committees appointed by the General Council. 
dance 123. The Duties of the Moderator. 
Subsections (a) to (d). 
124. The Secretary. 
125. The Treasurer. 
Subsections (a) to (c). 
ounds, 126. The Official Seal. 
Local 127. The Executive of the General Council. 
Subsections (a) to (c). 
128. The Duties of the Executive. 
Subsections (a) to (k). 
other 129. Unified Plan of Finance. 
— (a) “The Missionary and Maintenance Fund.” 
e 
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130. 


131. 


132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


137. 


139. 


140 


166. 
167. 


168. 
169. 


170. 
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The Plan will provide for: 
Subsections (a) to (e). 
The Treasury—There shall be one treasury of the United Church 
of Canada for receiving and disbursing the revenue of the various 
departments of the Church participating in the Fund. 
The responsibility vested in the Executive of the General Council. 
Subsections (a) and (b). 
A Missionary and Maintenance Fund Committee in each Confer- 
ence and Presbytery with responsibility for directing the fund. 
The Duties of the Finance Committee. 
The Duties of the Promotion Committee. 
The Duties of the Committee on Literature, General Publicity and 
Missionary Education. 
The Executive Officers for this Unified Plan of Finance. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


. Discipline is an exercise of that spiritual authority which the Lord 


Jesus Christ has appointed in His Holy Church. 

The ends contemplated by discipline are the maintenance of the 
purity of the Church, the spiritual benefit of the members, and 
the honor of the Redeemer. 

to 162. Church Discipline continued. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS 


. (a) General Powers. 


(b) Board Appointments. 


. Education—The Name of the Board shall be, “The Board of 


Education of the United Church of Canada.” 


. The Duties and Powers of the Board. 


Subsections (a) to (1). 
The Board shall be composed of. 


Subsections (a) to (f). 
Shall be an Executive elected by the Board, at its Annual Meeting. 
Annual Meeting and such other meetings as are deemed necessary. 


Secretarial Of ficers. 


THE UNITED CHURCH TRAINING SCHOOL 


For the training of Women. Under control of the Board of 
Management and subject to the supervision of the Board of Edu- 


cation. 
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Board of Management shall be composed of : 
Subsections (a) to (d). 

Powers and duties of the Board: 
Subsection (a) to (e). 


. The policy for conduct of the Training School. 


EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Name of the Board shall be, ‘““The Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church of Canada.” 
The duties of the Board shall be: 


(a) To give leadership to the Church, in co-operation with the 
ministers and Courts of the church, in the promotion of 
evangelism, the development of the spiritual life and work of 
the Church and the application of the principles of the Gospel 
of Jesus to the whole of life. 

(b) To have the care of all Redemptive and Child Welfare 
Institutions. 


. The Board composed of: 


Subsections (a) to (e). 
Executive elected by the Board at its annual meeting. 
Annual Meeting. 


ForEIGN MISSIONS 


“The Board of Foreign Missions of The United Church of 
Canada.” 
The duties of the Board shall be to have oversight and administra- 
tion of the missions already established or that may be established 
in countries other than Canada, Newfoundland and the Bermudas, 
and to promote and develop the interest of Congregations and 
members of the Church in missionary work. 
Composed of : 

Subsections (a) to (f). 
Executive elected by the Board at its annual meeting. 
Annual Meeting. 
Such Secretarial Officers as may be determined by the General 
Council. 


HoME MISsSIONS 


The name of the Board shall be, “The Board of Home Missions 
of The United Church of Canada.” 
Duties of the Boards 
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(a) To supervise and administer all the missionary work of the 
Church in Canada, Newfoundland and the Bermudas, and to 
promote and develop the interest of Congregations and mem- 
bers of the Church in missionary work. 

(b) To fix and make such grants for Aid-receiving Charges, 
Home Mission Fields, Institutions and other objects as will 
best promote the Home Mission work of the Church. 

(c) To develop and administer an adequate immigration policy 
for the Church. 

(d) To prepare annually for the Church a report of its work, 
and to furnish from time to time such information as may 
serve to call forth the interest and liberality of its member- 
ship. 

(e) To frame such regulations as may be found necessary for 
the proper conduct of its work, and for the administration 
of the Home Mission Property Fund, and to formulate a 
constitution for City Mission Boards. 

(f) To administer the fund for the relief of Protestant Churches 
in Europe. 


The Board composed as follows: 
Subsections (a) to (g). 


: An Executive: 


Subsections (a) to (b). 
Annual Meeting. 
Secretarial Officers and Superintendents of Missions as may be 
determined by the General Council. 
The duties of Secretaries shall be: 


(a) To have charge of the Home Mission work of the Church 
under the general supervision of the Board and its Executive, 
and to conduct the correspondence relating thereto. 

(b) To prepare and forward to the Chairman of Home Mission 
Committees in the Presbyteries, the schedules on which appli- 
cations shall be made for grants. 

(c) To notify the members of the Board, after-consultation with 
the Chairman, of the time and place of meetings of the Board, 
which the Board itself, or its Executive, shall determine. 

(d) To call the Executive, or the sub-Executive, to meet when 
in their judgment such meeting is necessary. 

(e) To work in closest sympathy with Congregations, Presby- 
teries and Conferences, and to make known by personal pre- 
sentation, correspondence and otherwise the objects and 
claims of Home Missions. 

(£) To prepare and publish, subject to the approval of the Board, 
an Annual Report of the work of the Board, and to present 
a biennial report to the General Council. 
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Associate Secretaries. 
The duties of the Superintendents of Home Missions: 


(a) To give special supervision to Home Mission Fields within 
their territory which pay less than the minimum salary. 

(b) To co-operate with the Presbytery in the organization of 
new Home Mission Fields. 

(c) To recommend to Presbytery such readjustments of the work 
as they may deem advisable. 

(d) To forward annually to the Secretaries of the Board a report 
of the Home Mission Fields under their care. 


Each Conference shall appoint annually a Home Mission Com- 
mittee consisting of the Chairmen of its Presbytery Committees, 
the Superintendents of Home Missions, and the members of the 
Board of Home Missions within the Conference, together with a 
limited number of other members as the Conference may deter- 
mine. The President of the Conference Branch of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, or an alternate, shall be a corresponding 
member of this Committee. The Conference shall elect the Chair- 
man of this Committee. 
Conference Committee duties: 

Subsections (a) to (f). 
The Duty of the Presbytery: 

Subsections (a) to (d). 
Regulations regarding fields: 


(a) All Aid-receiving Charges and Home Mission Fields are 
primarily responsible for their minister’s support. And from 
the Board of Home Missions is available only for those 
charges and fields which are unable to raise the minimum 
salary. 

(b) to (i) continued. 


The General Council of 1926 adopted a standard of salaries: 
Subsections (a) to (j). 

The Historical Committee. 

The duties of the Committee shall be: 


(a) To collect material of historical value to the Church from 
Congregations, Charges, Presbyteries, Conferences, the Col- 
lege Boards, the Women’s Organizations, the Home and 
Foreign Mission Fields and other Church Boards and Com- 
mittees. 

(b) to (k)—continued. 


. The Committee appointed by the General Council. 
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PENSIONS 
Subsections (a) to (j): 


(a) Former Funds. 

(b) New Entrant. 

(c) The Fund for New Entrants. 
(d) The Board. 

(e) Employer. 

(f) Annuity. 

(g) Disability Benefit. 

(h) Morality Benefit. 

(i) To Retire. 

(j) Active Service. 


(a) As provided in the Basis of Union and by authority of the 
General Council, etc. 
(b) 
The name of the Fund shall be ‘““The Pension Fund of the United 
Church of Canada,”’ hereinafter called ““The Pension Fund.” 
Object of the Pension Fund: to make provision for aged or dis- 
abled Ministers, Missionaries, and the widows and children of 
deceased Ministers and Missionaries. 
Membership : 
Subsections (a) to (d). 
Funds: 
Subsections (a) to (g). 
Management : 
Subsections (a) to (f). 
Annual Meeting of the Board. 
Event of Vacancies. 
Relation of the Board to Finance Committee of the General 
Council. 
Executive Committee. 
Each Conference shall appoint a Pension Fund Committee. 
Each Presbytery shall appoint a Pension Fund Committee. 
Annual Payments of Ministers—A Minister who, at or before 
the time of union, had been a regular ratepayer to any of the 
Funds listed in section 204 (a) shall continue to pay the assess- 
ments or rates payable heretofore by him to the Fund or Funds 
to which he belonged, subject to the provisions of Sections 217 
and 218. 
Members of the Superannuation Fund and Lay Missionaries 
Fund. 
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The Benefits provided under Methodist Superannuation Fund. 
A Minister who entered the United Church at June roth, 1925. 
Each Minister who has entered or may enter the ministry of the 
United Church after June 1oth, 1925 (See Chart). 
The Amount of the Salary: 

Subsections (a) to (b). 
The case of members of the former funds. 
The assessable salary. 
Ministers who are employed part time. 
Annual payments shall begin with ordination. 
A minister connected with another Pension Fund may have his 
benefits adjusted by the Board. 
A member of the Pension Fund who, with permission of his Con- 
ference, engages in definite religious work outside the regular 
pastorate either within or without The United Church shall make 
the regular payments required of ministers. 


3. Payments to be made in equal semi-annual installments in each 


year. 


. No assessment or no credit during a minister’s period of unem- 


ployment. 


. Payments by the Church at Large: 


Subsections (a) to (c). Also see Section 220. 
There shall be raised, as the General Council may direct, special 
amounts in order to strengthen the financial condition of the 
Pension Fund. 
and 233. 
Claimants and Benefits—Claimants on the Pension Fund are 
Ministers who are members of the Pension Fund in good stand- 
ing and who are permitted to retire on recommendation of the 
Presbytery and action of the Conference, and the widows and 
children of deceased Ministers who are in good standing accord- 
ing to the regulations of the fund with which they were connected. 
In emergent cases permission to retire may be granted by the 
Conference without recommendation of the Presbytery. 


PUBLICATION 


See Manual. 
The name of the Board shall be “The Board of Publication of 
the United Church of Canada.” 
The duties of the Board: 
Subsection (a) to (g). 
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The Board composed of : 
Subsections (a) to (g). 

Annual Meeting. 

Executive. 

Sub-Committee. 

Recording Secretary. 

Annual Reports. 

In case of death of a Book Stewart or Editor. 

From time to time, as may be decided there may be elected: 
Subsections (a) to (d). 

The Book Steward. 

The Associate Book Steward. 

Surplus profits may at the discretion of the Board of Publication 

go to the Pension Fund of the Church. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The name of the Board shall be “The Board of Religious Educa- 
tion of the United Church of Canada.” 

Duties: The duties of the Board shall be to promote Religious 
Education so that every member of every family at each stage of 
his developing life may be led to know and love and serve God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ and to provide for each age-group in the 
Church appropriate programmes of worship, instruction, service 
activities and recreation. 


. The Board shall provide specific leadership for the following 


agencies in Religious Education : Sunday Schools, Young People’s 
Societies and similar organizations, groups of older boys and 
girls meeting between Sundays, Junior groups, such as Junior 
Departments, Junior Christian Endeavors and Junior Leagues, 
Home Religion, Week-day Religious Education in correlation 
with public schools, Church Vacation Schools, Summer and Win- 
ter Schools and Training Institutes, and Leadership and Training 
Classes. 

The Board shall be composed as follows : 

Subsections (a) to (g). 


. An Executive, consisting of 12 members 
. Annual Meeting. 
. Secretarial Officers. 


WoMEN’s MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


. The name of the Society shall be “The Women’s Missionary 
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Society of the United Church of Canada. 
Its objects shall be to inspire a spirit of prayer and service among 
its members, to develop a missionary spirit in the women and 
children of the Church and to secure the means for the carrying 
on of the work of the Society at home and abroad. Aim—An 
Auxiliary in every congregation and every woman a member. 
Act jointly with the Mission Boards, in defining its activities, 
working in harmony with and receiving their approval in the 
employment of its missionaries and fields of labor. To further 
this purpose it shall have representation on the Mission Boards 
of the Church. 
The Society shall consist of a Dominion Board, etc. 
Membership in a local Auxiliary Young Women’s Auxiliary, 
Mission Circle, or Mission Band, shall constitute membership in 
the Women’s Missionary Society. The membership shall be 
classified as Life, Annual, Associate Helper. 
Dominion Board. 
Officers. 
Board shall decide all matters of general policy, etc. 

Sections 298 to 323—W. M. S. continued. 

CoursEs oF STUDY FOR THE MINISTRY 


. The regular education of a candidate for the minitsry shall con- 


sist of : 
(a) a course in Arts leading to the Bachelor’s degree, and 
(b) a three years’ course in Divinity. 


. In certain cases, to be determined by the individual colleges, one 


year’s work in Divinity may be taken during the years of the Arts 
course. 

The requirement in the Basis of Union of twelve months in 
preaching and pastoral work may be fulfilled by at least two full 
summer terms in preaching and pastoral work on home mission 
fields. 

See Manual—Pages 30, 31. 

For other Courses—see Manual. 


THE NorRMAL Course OF STUDY 


. The Normal course of study in Theology to be taken by candidates 


for ordination shall be regarded as covering three years. 

The required number of hours per week to be given to lectures or 
other classroom work shall be not less than fifteen. 

The subjects of the course of study shall be as follows: 
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(1) Bible Study—Old and New Testaments. 

(2) Christian Doctrine. 

(3) The Philosophy and Psychology of Religion. 

(4) Church History and Christian Missions. 

(5) Practical Theology, including Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, 
Conduct of Worship, and Public Speaking. 

(6) Religious Education. 

(7) Sociology. 

(8) Christian Ethics. 

Each college shall make provision for instruction in the above- 

mentioned subjects. 

Every candidate for the ministry, for at least one year while at 

college, shall be required to do supervised field work, under the 

direction of one or all of the three departments of Practical 

Theology, Religious Education and Sociology. 

Both Hebrew and Greek languages shall be ordinarily required of 

each student for the ministry. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


Minimum requirements are as follows: 
Candidates for the degree of B. D. shall be graduates in Arts of 
a recognized Canadian or other British University, or of an in- 
stitution accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Sections 3 to 5.—Further requirements. 
A Shorter College Course—of four years, with two years’ study 
while on the Field. 
Subsections I to 4. 
Advanced Studies in Divinity or Post-Graduate Work Objects— 


set forth in Manual. 


COLLEGES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The United Theological College of Montreal, McGill University. 
Queen’s Theological College, Kingston. 

Victoria University, Toronto and Emanuel College. 

Wesley College, Winnipeg. 


Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
4 and 5 now the United Colleges, 603 enrolled; 508 are taking undergraduate 
courses. 


St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon. 
St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton. 
Union College of B. C., Vancouver. 
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The United Church Training School, Toronto Training of 








: Women for work of the Church. 
10. United Church College, St. Johns’, Newfoundland. 
11. Mount Allison Academy, Sackville. 95 years—a residential sec- 
ondary school. 
12. Stanstead College.—Registration 297—undergraduates. 
13. Ottawa Ladies’ College—mostly for matriculation. 
14. Albert College, Belleville—Collegiate and Arts (Ladies). 
15. The Ontario Ladies College, Whitby. 
16. Alma College, St. Thomas—Ladies’ High School. 
17. Mount Royal College, Calgary. 
Junior College—School of Commerce. 
Conservatory of Music. 
18. Alberta College, Edmonton—Registration 1,000. 
MIssIONS AND MAINTENANCE FUND 
Proposed 
Raised 1937 Budget for 1938 
EO Ds dee widens es 561,500 650,000 
Foreign BEIQMOMS £2... cece ce eee 414,700 *475,000 
Ee 240,000 275,000 
Christian Education ............. 117,925 145,000 
Evangelism & Social Service ...... 39,625 45,000 
General Council & Office ......... 35,875 52,000 
SOI Cae aa Cokes eos ceneeas 20,900 24,000 
Mission. & Maint. Committee ..... 32,875 36,000 
Mission, Education ............. 11,600 14,000 
ES re 84,000 84,000 
Rpg oR eres 200,000 
$1,559,000 $2,000,000 


How Eacu Dotuar RECEIVED Is SPENT 


On the basis of a Missionary and Maintenance Fund of $2,000,000 


the estimated requirements approved by the General Council, each dol- 
lar would be expended as follows : 


40.0 Cents to Home Missions to provide 1,371 missionaries serving 
in Hospitals, Sciiool Homes, All People’s Missions and preaching 


in 1,135 fields. 


Cents to Foreign Missions to support 318 missionaries with their 
2,000 native helpers and maintain the work in Africa, India, 
North, West, and South China, Japan, Korea, and Trinidad. 

Cents to support retired ministers and missionaries’ widows and 


orphan children, to a total of 1,574. 





* Since 1928 60% down. 
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8.7 Cents to Christian Education to aid our Theological and Arts 
Colleges and Residential Schools, and provide leadership in 
Religious Education for over 1,000,000 children and young people. 

2.5 Cents to Evangelism and Social Service. Maintaining 7 Redemp- 
tive Homes, Giving leadership in Evangelism and Temperance 
and Moral Reform. 

1.8 Cents to the General Council, its meetings, office and expenses. 

3.1 Cents to the Treasury, Missionary and Maintenance Committee, 
Literature and Missionary Education. 

5.5 Cents towards Interest and Deficits. 


COMPARATIVE MISSIONARY AND MAINTENANCE GIVING FOR 12 YEARS 





SO. a van co 00 00.05seeene waelban $3,751,732.17 
sac das ee toueds sass aeeeee cen 2,815,655.69 
ais so Sn » ach Ran Sen Be ene sO 2,258,641.87 
a sa 2:6 Oise casa ee see Dameae 2,885,929.26 
iss 5:0 -05a2elh whales Kewanee etka 2,696,710.49 
DI in. ints sida iclkca'a iio eat 9 ahnne ae 2,721,269.87 
a a +00 cc ceh the occ eeees 2,405,326.01 
a eG Wiehe: in AO oem ak valet ac ol 1,864,355.20 
oe, |. Se, Seep 1,713,856.15 
ic ie nies aiken Meld sa amie an aan 1,585,167.55 
I ees a tee 1,632,610.85 
EE Pe ee ns So 1,559,008. 32 

$27,890,263.43 


Ten YEARS AFTER—A FEw STATISTICS 


1. After ten years the United Church gives thanks to God, gratefully 
acknowledging that He has redeemed every promise that her 
people had the faith and courage to claim. 

2. Since 1925 there has been received into church membership by pro- 
fession of faith, 250,668 persons. Communicant membership 
has increased from 600,668 to 687,973 at the close of 1934. The 
Dominion census of 1931 reports that 2,170,375 persons have 
declared themselves as associated in some way with the United 
Church. 

3. The Church is building up a reserve, with a Sunday School enroll- 
ment for the year 1934 of 628,960: There are 5,974 Sunday 
Schools. From these in the year 1934, 13,755 were received 
into full membership. There has been produced in all Canada, 
an All-Canadian series of graded lessons for Sunday Schools. 

. Young people societies have increased largely in numbers and i1- 
fluence. 
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5. The United Church through the Home Mission Department is go- 


ing into the frontiers and hard places. About 1,100 charges 
were assisted from the Home Mission Fund last year. At 
present there are ten hospitals with 275 beds; 4,000 in patients 
and 4,500 out patients are treated annually by 17 doctors; 65 
nurses and 69 other members of the staff. The United Church 
has six boats on the Pacific Coast, and four on on the Atlantic, 
which carry help and cheer to the isolated hamlets on the British 
Columbia Coast and along the 700 miles of the Labrador Coast. 


During the year 1934, among the inmates of the 7 redemptive homes, 


49 made profession of faith; 55 were restored to parents ; 70 sent 
to good positions, and 44 children to good homes. 


The United Church has missionaries in Korea, India, China, Japan 


and Africa. In 1928 they had 407 foreign missionaries, but in 
1937 the number is reduced to 315. The Foreign Missionary 
Maintenance Fund has declined from more than One Million 
Dollars to $445,000. The Board has been obliged to withdraw 
25 missionaries from foreign fields. 


At the present time there are in attendance at their Arts and Theo- 


logical colleges 2,442 students,—among these 417 are candidates 
for the ministry. 


In 1925 the number of annuitants on the Pension Fund of the 


United Church was 1,306; now 1,508. 


In the ten years the Church has raised for all purposes, $145,000,000, 


of which $36,000,000 was for the Missionary and Maintenance 
Fund. 








THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AND THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The Disciples of Christ are intuitively interested in all well- 
directed movements toward Christian Unity. They are especially inter- 
ested in the proposed World Council of Churches, as is indicated by 
the following considerations : 

One : They were represented by the General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Convention at the Conference in Utrecht, Holland, May, 1938, 
at which time a proposed Constitution was drafted. 

Two: They signified their desire to become constituent members 
of the proposed World Council of Churches by an enthusiastic and 
unanimous vote at the meeting of the International Convention in 
Denver in October, 1938. 

Three: They have taken their alloted share of the necessary 
financial expense of the Council. This money has been contributed by 
a limited number of churches and individuals. 

Four : They are represented on the Joint Executive Committee by 
Mr. Emory A. Ross, of New York, and the General Secretary of the 
International Convention. 

Five: in each of the twelve recently held Brotherhood Convoca- 
tions a conspicuous place has been given on the program for a pre- 
sentation of The World Church. 

This all indicates that the Disciples of Christ are deeply desirous 
of taking a worthy part in the World Council of Churches. 

GRAHAM FRANK 
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COMMISSION ON A RESTUDY OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


Report to the Columbus Convention of the Disciples of Christ, 
October, 1937 


ORIGIN 


N OCTOBER of 1934, the Des Moines Convention passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


“In view of the passion for unity which gave birth to the 
brotherhood of Disciples of Christ; in view of the irenic spirit which 
characterized our early movement; in view of the many union move- 
ments arising in Protestant Christianity; in view of the need of an 
aroused passion for unity among ourselves and in further view of 
the new frontiers and of the new challenge which the world is giving 
to the church for a deeper spiritual interpretation of God and the 
Gospel faced not only by the Disciples of Christ but all other com- 
munions : 

“It is hereby recommended that after a century and a quarter 
of history the convention, by its regularly constituted methods, appoint 
a Commission to restudy the origin, history, slogans, methods, successes 
and failures of the movement of the Disciples of Christ, and with the 
purpose of a more effective and a more united program and a closer 
Christian fellowship among us. 

“The Commission, which will be appointed, shall be composed of 
twenty members, proportionately representing the varied phases and 
schools of thought and the institutional life among us. 

“It is recommended that this committee proceed at once to restudy 
our whole Disciple movement and, if possible, to recommend a future 
program.” 


PREAMBLE 


The Commission presents the following studies of central prob- 
lems with which the Disciples of Christ and other Christian people are 
vitally concerned. These studies are the report of the Commission as 
a whole and are presented after its careful consideration, but not in any 
sense as an official pronouncement or as exhaustive treatments of the 
selected topics. 


THE CALL To UNITY 


The call to unity rests in three primary truths. 
God wills unity. The ideals of the Prophets, the teachings of 
Jesus, the instructions of the Apostles, combine to reveal one God, 
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reigning over one humanity, in a united Church. The supreme revela- 
tion of our Lord of the Fatherhood of God requires that His people 
be one for His indwelling. God’s longing for the redemption of all 
mankind awaits for its fulfillment the unity of His Church. Schism 
is sin. 

The present age requires unity. Achievement of Christian Free- 
dom may have justified the Sixteenth Century of neglect of Christian 
Unity. Dangers incident to a newly complex civilization today demand 
the achievement of Unity. National hatreds, social conflicts, and pagan 
ethics flourish with impunity against a divided Church. Religious 
bewilderments, indifferentism and secularism can not be overcome by 
a Church divided by issues of a former age. An intellectually awakened 
non-Christian world must be addressed with a united voice. 

The nature of the Church necessitates unity. The objective of 
the Church as the instrument of bringing all mankind into the Kingdom 
of God argues for its essential unity. The Church can not realize its 
function as the Body of Our Lord, as the Temple of God, as a royal 
Priesthood, as the Bride of Christ, in a divided state. The acknowledg- 
ment of its supreme confession of Jesus Christ as Lord, places it in an 
anomolous position when faction rules. An actual brotherhood exhibit- 
ing the character of a “colony of heaven” can not assist the Holy Spirit 
in convincing the world until unity has displaced schism in the Church. 

Herein lies the call to unity. To seek the will of God; to minister 
to our critical age; to realize the full nature of the Church; these 
objectives constitute an imperative call to unity. 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


In the Declaration and Address, issued by Thomas Campbell and 
his associates in 1809, which Disciples in America have looked upon 
as a sort of Magna Carta of The Restoration Movement, are found 
these significant words: 


“Proposition 1. That the Church of Christ upon earth is essen- 
tially, intentionally and constitutionally one; consisting of all these 
in every place that profess their faith in Christ and obedience to Him 
in all things according to the scriptures, and that manifest the same by 
their tempers and conduct... .” 

“Proposition 2. That although the Church of Christ upon earth 
must necessarily exist in particular and distinct societies, locally separate 
from one another, yet there ought to be no schisms, no uncharitable 
divisions among them. They ought to receive each other as Christ 
Jesus hath also received them, to the glory of God. . . .” 

“Proposition 3. That is order to do this, nothing ought to be 
inculcated upon Christians as articles of faith; nor required of them 
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as terms of communion, but what is expressly taught and enjoined 
upon them in the word of God. Nor ought anything to be admitted, 
as of Divine obligation, in their church constitution and managements ; 
but what is expressly enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His apostles upon the New Testament Church; either in 
express terms or approved precedent.” 


Among Disciples there have been those who held that the New 
Testament contains a complete pattern of church organization, given 
by Divine inspiration. To such the New Testament Church, or 
Church of Christ, is one which conforms in its official arrangements 
to the fixed pattern. No other officers could be added nor other 
forms of work or worship be instituted than those found already 
existing in the New Testament churches. 

In general, however, Disciples have held that the New Testament 
contains the essential elements of the organizations in process of 
development; that such organizations might be expected to develop 
according to the norm given in the scriptures; but with possibilities’, 
of modification within the type. Attention is called to the following 
facts: (a) that New Testament Churches used forms of organiza- 
tion already in existence, such as were found in the synagogue, (b) 
that forms of organization were adopted as necessity arose, as in 
the selection of the first deacons, (c) that the churches were congre- 
gational and democratic, (d) that churches were not ends in them- 
selves ; but instruments for getting Christian things done. 

Churches existed primarily: (1) for the extension of the Kingdom 
by witnessing to Jesus and His message, (2) as pillars and bulwarks 
of Christian truth, (3) for the edification of believers, and (4) for 
building a universal Christian brotherhood—The Kingdom of God 
on Earth. 


New Testament Churches were local institutions. “Their simple 
form of organization was such that they could be planted in every 
nation and grow up under any form of government.”’ While each 
church maintained its local autonomy churches were grouped together 
into districts. We read of “The churches of Asia,” “The churches 
of Galatia,” “The churches of Judea,” “The churches of Macedonia 
and of Achaia.” There was co-operation between these churches in 
giving, in ministering and in spreading the gospel. 

There were no legislative bodies holding jurisdiction over these 
local New Testament Churches. Even the Mother Church at Jerusa- 
lem, during the lifetime of the apostles, exercised only advisory leader- 
ship. No hierarchy or ecclesiasticism was known or contemplated. 
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Christ was the only recognized “Head” of the church universal which 
was considered His body. 

Naturally the New Testament knows nothing of a “Church” in 
the modern, denominational sense of that term. The very divisions 
over questions of faith and order, of opinion and method, which have 
resulted in the divisions of Protestantism are condemned in the scrip- 
tures, and the apostolic churches are therein warned against all such 
tendencies. 

Summarizing, it may be said in general, that the Disciples of 
Christ in America conceive of the Church Universal as a Christian de- 
mocracy recognizing the universal suffrage and priesthood of be- 
lievers, with (a) Christ as the one and only Head of His Church 
Universal, (b) His word as its all-sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice, (c) liberty and autonomy, under Christ, of local congregations of 
believers organized after the New Testament ideal, and, (d) co-opera- 
tion of these local churches through democratic representation with- 
out the surrender of their liberty in Christ. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CHURCH 


The Disciples of Christ stand in the main tradition of evangelical 
Christianity in the United States. The movement was born in the 
early nineteenth century out of the philanthropic impulses and demo- 
cratic aspirations of the post Renaissance and Reformation. It was 
an effort to reassert the liberty and power of the Gospel. Its message 
was an appeal to all Christians to unite on the beliefs and practices of 
the primitive church as recorded in the New Testament and to discard 
all creedal statements, sectarian usages, and denominational names. 
This plea was carried under the slogan, ‘‘Where the Scriptures speak, 
we speak, and where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent.” 

In this appeal to the Scriptures, a differentiation was made be- 
tween the authority of the Law as outlined in the Old Testament and 
the authority of the Gospel as revealed in the New. The Old Testa- 
ment was valued as “the schoolmaster to bring us to Christ” while the 
New Testament was held to be authoritative for the faith and practice 
of the church and for the Christian life. 

In the preaching of the Gospel to individuals, it was contended 
that the plain, common sense interpretation of the man of average 
understanding was sufficient to grasp the plan of Christian salva- 
tion. Christ was presented as the divine Son of God and the accept- 
ance of His Gospel implied four simple steps: first, faith in Christ 
as the Savior and a public confession of this faith as evidence there- 
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to; second, repentance from past sins and a determination to live a 
life to righteous endeavor ; third, baptism (immersion) as recorded in 
the practice of the New Testament church; which, fourth, signifies 
the remission of sin and is accompanied by the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

In the preaching of these four steps of salvation, there has been 
no attempt to formulate a fixed theology. Wide latitude has been 
given to individual interpretation. This freedom of interpretation 
and the simplicity of these New Testament ideals have made the 
Disciples hopeful that Christians everywhere might find here a basis 
of unity. This hope for Christian unity has always been integral in 
their message. 

In addition to a vigorous emphasis on individual righteousness, 
the Disciples have come increasingly to feel the necessity of a social 
application of Gospel principles for its cleansing influence on com- 
munity, national, and world life and also for its creative energy in 
social amelioration. 


THE CHURCH’s COMMON CONFESSION OF FAITH 


Disciples of Christ oppose use of human creeds as tests of faith 
because we believe them to be without Scriptural warrant, incom- 
plete by reason of human fallibility, lacking in vitality and divisive 
in effort. 

We hold that Jesus Christ Himself is the common Confession of 
Faith as He is the supreme and unique reality in Christianity, around 
which all else revolves. This confession of faith is Scriptural, com- 
plete, vital and unifying. 

We find it Scriptural because Jesus made Himself the fact to be 
acknowledged, taught that men must confess Him before men and 
commended Peter’s confession as the foundation stone of His church. 
The early church made acceptance of Jesus as the risen Christ the 
essential act of conversion. 

We hold Christ to be the complete confession because public 
acknowledgment of Jesus as Christ and Son of God involves accept- 
ance of God as revealed in Him, acceptance of the divine plan of 
salvation, acknowledgment of sin and of need of the Savior and sub- 
mission to His will with adoption of His standards of life. Our 
desire for a common confession compels us to insist upon acceptance 
of the Christ of record, the Christ of the New Testament, rather than 
some purely subjective concept or emotional experience. 

We find this to be the vital confession because it centers in per- 
sonality. It is to adopt a bold and revolutionary concept of God and 
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to assert a daring purpose to achieve human perfection through the 
power of the Son of man. The ideal is never outgrown. 

We have faith that this is the umifying confession. It was so in 
the New Testament church. We understand church history to teach 
that human creeds have contributed to unnecessary divisions among 
men naturally acknowledging one another to be Christians. The solu- 
tion is to take the Christ as the essential and potent Fact to be accepted 
and give room for variation of interpretation. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 

The Disciples of Christ believe in a ministry, called of God and 
set apart of the preaching of the Gospel and the care of the churches. 
In the earlier days, the elders of the local church largely constituted 
this ministry. It was not long however before men, called and trained 
to be pastors, came more and more to be thought of as performing that 
function. 

The elders, however, continue to hold their spiritual place in the 
local church. Practically, the pastors are specialized elders. The 
laymen, however, may perform any of the ministerial functions. This 
concept excludes any essential distinction between the laity and the 
ministry. 

The Disciples hold that it is the function of the ministry to preach 
the Gospel, conduct the worship, lead in the administration of the 
ordinances, officiate at funerals and marriages, direct the operations 
of the church, and be the spiritual adviser and helper of the people. 
In the earlier days, many of these functions were also performed by the 
elders, but in most churches of the present time, the minister has 
distinctive duties. 

In the thinking of the Disciples, the minister should be morally, 
intellectually and religiously qualified to be the spiritual leader of the 
people. While they do not have educational standards which are 
obligatory, there is a growing demand that the minister shall have 
college and special ministerial training. This is not an ecclesiastical 
demand, but one that is made by the local churches. 

While ordination is not insisted on, it is strongly recommended 
and is generally observed. It is regarded as the church’s recognition 
of a man’s fitness for the ministry and as a means of definitely com- 
mitting him to the task to which he has devoted himself. There is no 
uniform method or condition of ordination, but it is usually conducted 
by the church of which he is a member, or by the church which he is 
serving, and sometimes at the institution of learning which he is attend- 
ing, or at a state convention of churches. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES 


The Disciples of Christ observe two ordinances which are author- 
ized by the Gospel—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They believe in 
Jesus the Christ, the only begotten Son of God. They baptize believers 
because He, who has all authority, has commanded it. 


Baptism is held to be the immersion of penitent believers “into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” Together 
with faith, repentance, and confession, it is “for the remission of sins” 
and for “the gift of the Holy Spirit.” It symbolizes the burial and the 
resurrection of Christ, and the believer’s death to sin and resurrection 
to newness of life in Christ. 


It is introductory, being the last step taken in entering the body of 
Christ—the Church. In the act of baptism, one having been begotten 
by the Word of God, puts on Jesus Christ. He who is “born of the 
water and of the Spirit’’ becomes a new creature in Christ. 


Because of the meaning of the word baptizo and all the circum- 
stantial evidence attending every case of baptism in the New Testament, 
the Disciples of Christ practice immersion only. They believe that 
Christian baptism is the burial in and the resurrection from water of a 
penitent believer, “in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins.” 

They do not baptize infants as they find no command or precedent 
for infant baptism in the New Testament. The antecedents and con- 
sequents of Christian baptism make it impossible for infants to be 
baptized. 


The Lord’s Supper is observed on the first day of each week as 
the Disciples of Christ come together to break bread. This is a 
memorial service, the loaf representing the body of Christ and the cup 
representing His blood. As He requested, they do this “in remem- 
brance” of Him and thereby “do show forth His death until He come.” 
In the worship, they “discern the Lord’s body.” 


Liberty of private interpretation is granted to each communicant. 
All who love the Lord Jesus Christ and grant His request are permitted 
to partake of the loaf and of the cup. In the observance of the ordin- 
ance, effort is made to retain the form, the words, and the spirit of the 
New Testament. 


While voluntary for the believer, the weekly observance of this 
ordinance has been a strong bond of union and communion among 
the churches, 
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THE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM IN RELATION TO EXISTING CHURCHEs 


The revolutionary movements which today are upsetting human 
society are in part efforts to discover and establish universal forms 
and techniques for social, economic and political life. Humanity is 
becoming conscious of its oneness. A sense of brotherhood is seeking 
to be born out of the travail of revolution, class struggles and in- 
surgency. 

It is for the church to decide whether the coming world civiliza- 
tion shall be totalitarian, dictated by fascism or communism or shall 
be a neighborhood of goodwill under the Spirit of Christ and His way 
of life for men and society. 

Neither the need nor proposal for a United Church is new. 
However the need for unity and the objectives of unity are more 
clearly discerned than the way to unity. 

The Disciples of Christ were born out of distress over the condi- 
tion of a divided church and conviction of its futility. ““The Declaration 
and Address”’ is the most timely and definite document on Christian 
Unity before the world today. 

The unity of Christendom involves vastly more than a return to 
the simplicity and unity of the New Testament Church. The experi- 
ence of the church both as changing the world and being changed by 
it cannot be ignored. 

There is need for restudy both of unity and diversity in the New 
Testament Church and the meaning of Christ’s prayer for the unity 
of His Disciples. 

The pattern of the New Testament is of Christian Unity rather 
than of Church Unity. There is no precedent there for unity of 
denominations but rather of creative experience of salvation and life 
in Christ. The unity is in Him. 

The modern study and practice of Christian Unity have demanded 
a restatement of the indispensable convictions of the gospel and in- 
separable ordinances and offices of the church. It is becoming quite 
clear that unity of Christians will be established in that by which the 
individual is saved and united in living relation to Christ and in witness 
to His redeeming word and work. Divisions caused by doctrinal and 
political differences persist because of sentimental, geographical, vested 
and social interests. As these are relaxed in a more neighborly world, 
unity seems more desirable and attainable. 

Divisions are both objective and subjective. There is what Paul 
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Douglas calls “The feeling of distance.” And perhaps this is one of 
the strongest barriers to unity. 

This “feeling of distance’ is being modified by working co-opera- 
tions such as the Federal Council, Inter Church Councils and fraternal 
exchanges. These are temporary and expedient. They point toward 
but do not consummate unity. 

The success of unions already operating furnish both fields of 
study and foregleams of hope. However the expressed mind of Christ 
for the unity of His disciples and the New Testament pattern for the 
Church remain as the incentive and guide toward the realization in “one 
body and one Spirit.” 








THE CALL OF UNITY 
By 
DEAN E. WALKER 


HE publication, late in 1934, of Canon Hodgson’s “Convictions,” 

a classified summary of the Responses of the Churches to the 

Reports of the World Conference on Faith and Order, held at 
Lausanne in 1927, has rather rudely awakened Disciples to certain facts 
in the problem of Christian reunion. Among these facts, we note with 
some surprise, is the variance with which the Church reply to Report I, 
The Call to Unity. 

Committed as we have been since the inception of our Movement 
to Christian unity, the need of presenting a formal Response to this 
section was not apparent. Indeed, a statement of general approval to 
all the seven sections was our total contribution. We had, during the 
sessions of the Conference, presented the Delegates with a reprint of 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Address.’’ This, we had hoped, 
would be sufficient. 

However, the decade since Lausanne has clarified our compre- 
hension of the problems involved. For one thing, our optimism in 
supposing that unanimity concerning The Call to Unity has been at- 
tained, has proved ill-founded. A casual examination of the Responses 
to Report I will reveal deep cleavages in attitude toward this basic 
proposal of the Conference. It would appear our duty, therefore, to 
amplify our general approval with a specific contribution to the con- 
sensus of thought on this point. 

Again, we have been mistaken in thinking that the Church has any 
adequate conception of the contribution we have to make to this 
summons to unite. The Delegates did not read the reprint of Campbell. 
We need to recast our ideas in current terms and in briefer form. We 
have an inheritance of careful thought on this subject. It is new to the 
Church in general. It would seem that we have been remiss in failing 
to make effectively available to Christian thought our convictions on 
the matter of reunion. 

In the third place, the Church is now willing to hear what we say. 
This fact is shown by the fact that the Continuation Committee, 
through the Canon of Winchester, has recognized the distinctiveness of 
our program, by classifying it in a separate chapter, as one of the eleven 
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possible solutions to the problem of unity. The major statement, how- 
ever, comes from our British Churches. Had American Disciples 
presented a similar Response, this chapter would have been strengthened. 
We can in a measure correct this omission by formulating a supple- 
mentary statement now. Thus the weight of our prestige in America 
may be added to the recognition attained by the Churches of Christ 
in Great Britain. 

All of these considerations make it desirable that we make available 
to the Edinburgh meeting, thru our Delegates, a representative state- 
ment of our convictions with regard to Report I. If I mistake not, 
we are actuated by more than a pious hope that unity is God’s will. 
We are persuaded that the Call to Unity is integral to the very concep- 
tion of the Church. We hold that unity is a prerequisite to the accom- 
plishment of God’s eternal purpose in the world. I have sought to ex- 
press this conviction by deepening the tone of Report I, in our Response. 
Accordingly, I submit for your consideration the following expression, 
as more accurately evincing our faith on this subject. 

However, before consideration of the proposed Response, it may 
be well to examine the Responses of the Churches, to demonstrate the 
need of this statement. Of the 42 Churches replying, exactly half, 
twenty-one, say nothing immediately to this point. These are: 


The Society of Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, U. S. A. 

The Primitive Methodist Church (England). 
The Wesleyan Methodist Conference (England). 
Seventh Day Baptist General Conference, U. S. A. 
The Disciples of Christ in America. 

United Presbyterian Church of North America. 
The Church of Scotland. 

Presbyterian Church of England. 

Reformed Evangelical Churches of France. 

The Waldensian Church. 

The Reformed Church of Hungary. 

Presbyterian Church of New Zealand. 

United Church of Northern India. 

The German Lutherans. 

The Church of Sweden. 

The Old Catholic Churches. 

The Czechoslovakian Church. 

Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria. 

The Orthodox Church of Poland. 

The Reformed Church in the United States. 


Forty-two Churches out of all Christendom trouble themselves to 
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express Responses to Lausanne. Half of these are silent on the First 
Report! And this Report deals with the basic conception of whether 
as call to unity exists! Such is the lethargy of the Church with 
reference to that unity which Disciples have contended as essential to 
its proper being. Need we argue farther than this statistical fact, that 
we have been remiss in our duty to express our conviction on the 
importance of the Call to Unite? 

The above list does not mean to classify all so appearing as in 
opposition to the Call to Unity. But it does mean that this half of the 
small minority of responding Christendom did not think it worth while 
to discuss the basic issue. One is led to suspect that this neglect is in 
some measure due to conviction similar to, if more reticent than, that 
expressed by the ‘‘Mortalium Animos” of Rome. That is, if one hold 
that the nature of the Church is such as to exclude unity, or is such as to 
render unity identical with conformity, either of these positions will 
consistently rule out a willingness to submit the Call to Unity to the 
scrutiny of Christian thought. In either case, the matter is closed by 
a predetermined consideration. 

Certain Churches in the above list seem so to hold. Orthodoxy, 
for example, does not admit of the validity of the Call to Unity, apart 
from subjection to a ministry in orders valid by definition of a Pan- 
orthodox Synod. It must await a decision of this future body, without 
which a Response to Report I is held “superfluous” (p. 214). Others 
indicate actual disapproval, as the Wesleyan Methodist Church of South 
Africa, which declares unity at once improbable and “even undesirable” 
(p. 47). The Church of Norway devotes three pages to Report I, 
justifies its own schism, and those of Churches “which have a long con- 
fessional history” (p. 145), and concludes that it must reserve answer 
to any call to unity other than “invisible” (p. 147). The United 
Lutherans in America reply that God wills only “invisible and spiritual” 
unity, that such unity now exists, and that hence there is no validity in 
the Call. The Northern Baptist Convention, U.'S. A., declares that 
“There is no widespread conviction among Baptists that the division 
of Christendom into churches or denominations is of itself to be de- 
plored . . .” (p. 55), and would restrict unity to that of “spirit and 
purpose” (ib.). German Lutherans refuse to denominate past divisions 
sinful, or to repudiate schism as such (p. 139). The Philadelphia 
Friends finds the call to unity only “in a common inner life springing 
out of communion between the human soul and God, and expressing it- 
self in the daily life of those who experience it” (p. 21). 
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Examples could be multiplied. But enough has been cited to 
illustrate the point. Whether replying immediately to Report I or not, 
many of the most respectable Protestant denominations display indiffer- 
ence, reservations, or hostility to The Call to Unity. Certainly here 
is ammunition for Rome’s contention that the Protestant conception of 
the Church is essentially schismatic. 

A variation of this type of Response is found in those Churches 
which take occasion to reply by re-emphasis of satisfaction with the 
present state of things. The attitude, cited above, of Friends, Luth- 
erans, and Baptists, is typical. Perhaps the most pronounced state- 
ment of this position is that of the Reformed Church of Hungary: 


“ . . the cause of union may be greatly furthered if every Church 
endeavors to realize in its experience as fully as possible its dogmatical 
teaching, thus bringing the truths of its faith into the closest and fullest 
possible connection with the personal life-influence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Head of the Church” (p. 120, 121). 


The Church of Scotland agrees that “It would be premature to con- 
sider the possible reconciliation of recognized differences until there is 
a definite understanding as to matters of agreement” (p. 84). The 
meticulous Scot intends to find dissonance in existing agreements! 
So also the French Reformed Synod speaks of “. . . the duty laid 
upon them (i. e., the confessional Churches) to safeguard within the 
totality of the Christian Church, those particular treasures which God 
has permitted each . . . to inherit’ (p. 107). The Church of Sweden 
goes so far as to say: 


“That the Church developed into three forms: Orthodox, Roman, 
and Evangelic Catholicism, with their different varieties, we do not 
believe to be against the will of God, but in accordance with His 
plan. . .” (p. 165). 

In spite of these unfavorable Responses, however, it is significant 
that few of these Churches have been able to withhold tacit acceptance 
of the challenge of the World Conference. They have responded to the 
Call to Unity, even while denying that they have adequate reply to 
make. Does not this situation demand from Disciples a strong state- 
ment of our faith that God does will unity? 

Nor do we find ourselves alone in emphasizing such a divine sum- 
mons to the Church. An impressive list joins in welcome to Report I: 


Society of Friends (London Yearly Meeting). 
United Methodist Church (England). 
Evangelical Methodist Church of France. 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
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Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Churches of Christ in Australia. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
Presbyterian Church of Wales. 

National Union of Reformed Churches in France. 
Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches. 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 

South India United Church. 

The Church of England. 

Protestant Epsicopal Church in the U. S. A. 

The Church in Wales. 


Here is a list of 16 churches which accept the obligation implied 
in the Call to Unity. To these should be added, of course, the Disciples 
in America, although their Response as it stands gives no specific 
attention to Report I. Perhaps the most enthusiastic endorsement of 
the Call is that of the Presbyterians, U. S. A., who 


“respond most earnestly to the Call for Unity with the conviction, not 
only that God wills unity, but that His people should make definite and 
sacrificial endeavors to bring about its realization as speedily as pos- 


sible” (p. 80). 

True, this statement is not without an accompanying qualification 
warning that “unity is primarily spiritual” (p. 81). But they grant 
that the present denominational scheme of things “is certainly not 
according to the mind of Christ or of the Apostles” (ib). Anglicans 
can endorse the Call only as they find it in harmony with the Appeal of 
the Lambeth Conference in 1920 (p. 175-177). But the Swiss affirm: 
“We regard the divisions of Christendom as lamentable, and as a sin 
before God in which we all have a share. . .” (p. 114). Waldensians 
insist that “. . . the unity of the Church must make itself perceptible, 
all the more plainly because hitherto it has not been thus percept- 
ible . . .” (p. 117). The French Reformed Churches add to endorse- 
ment a charge to its own liturgical commission to prepare an inter- 
cession for unity to be used in the closing prayer of public worship 
(p.96). The Congregational Union in England, in accepting Report I, 
terms division as a “scandal and obstacle” (p. 49). 

These are strong statements, made by a strong company of 
Christians. My contention is that Disciples of Christ should not be 4 
whit behind the chiefest in this matter. We must not assume that the 
Christian world knows our devotion to unity; nor that agreement now 
exists respecting the validity of the Call. We must be wisely vocal, ad- 
dressing ourselves to this basic point. 
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The substance of this summary of existing attitudes to Report I 
may be given as follows. Of the 21 Responses not mentioning the 
Call to Unity, a few, like the Disciples, assumed a non-existent 
unanimity. A few others were designedly silent, conscious that their 
theological prepossessions did not warrant accepting the Call. The 
majority display rather an indifferent attitude. Five Churches re- 
sponding, the Wesleyans of South Africa, the Northern Baptists, the 
Church of Norway, the French Lutherans, and the United Lutherans, 
seem definitely hostile to this Report. Of the 16 Churches giving 
endorsement to the Call, seven add a qualification of one sort or an- 
other—the English Friends, French Methodists, English Baptists, 
French Reformed, Church of England, Protestant Episcopalians, and 
the Church in Wales. This leaves only nine churches in Christendom 
willing to endorse fully the first Report of the Conference. Finally, 
we should not overlook the fact that the Romans are not included in 
the Conference, by their own choice; and that such bodies as the 
majority of American Lutherans, the Southern Baptists, and South- 
ern Methodists, to say nothing of the vast percentage of American 
denominations, have given no Response whatever to the Reports. 

The problem, therefore, is not at once one of dogmatics and 
polity, or methods and definitions. The prior consideration is: Does 
God will unity? Believing that this Commission and Disciples gen- 
erally agree that He does so will, I have formulated a suggestion of our 
convictions in this regard, for your consideration in the light of our 
duty to a yet undecided Church. 

Perhaps a word of explication regarding the Response proposed 
would not be out of place. I believe a candid study of our Movement 
will reveal that our Fathers were induced to form a fellowship apart 
from their various former allegiances, and to run the risk of appearing 
to the casual observer as a denomination among. many, from a deep- 
seated conviction regarding the unity of the Church. They held that 
the Church was obligated to unity by virtue of the divine program, 
from the time of its origination. That Jesus founded the Church, that 
He planned for it to be essentially one, that He made this unity the 
burden of His intercessory prayer, constituted for them an inescapable 
call to the Church to unite. Failure to do so, being a failure to submit 
to the Lordship of the Founder, renders schism sin. It is a form of 
repudiating the King in His Kingdom. It may seem anomolous, but 
it was an answer to this call to unite that drove our Fathers to separa- 
tion from a schismatic system. In a paraphrase of a current watch- 
word, they had dissociated themselves from the Church-division system. 
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This study will further show, that the leaders of this Movement 
then considered the evils of their day as impregnable against a divided 
Church. Most thinking Churchmen today will agree. Our conscious- 
ness of the consequences of a discordant Christendom is more fully 
informed than was that of our Fathers. We perceive consequences to 
which they were blind. There is a closer connection between social 
structure and practice, and religious faith and order, than our prede- 
cessors knew. But basically they were right, that the present require- 
ments of every age can be met only in a rock foundation of religious 
righteousness. Each age must work out its own salvation. But the 
starting point for each age is not different. Every shifting age must 
find its cure for its ills in the unchanging God and His final Revelator, 
Jesus Christ the Lord. But so long as the followers of that one Lord 
persist in wandering into by-paths, scattering the hosts to gather blue- 
bells in the heather, just so long will the forces of evil maintain evil in 
the present world. So long as the Church is willing to be heard by the 
world amid the jangle of discordant half-proclamations of its Gospel by 
unco-ordinated and self-appointed “prophets,” just so long will an un- 
believing world justify its religious indifferentism. 

So, likewise, our Fathers were called to unity by their reflections 
upon the nature of the Church. They deemed it designedly one. The 
Church is not human, but divine. It is a gift of God, as the Messiah 
was the gift of God. It is a channel of divine operation for the 
Sovereignty of God. The voice of the Church, when that voice is 
purely spoken, is the voice of God. The sacraments of the Church are 
the normal means of grace and are valid through the Corporate Body 
as well as through the ethical and mystical dispositions of the wor- 
shipper. The assembly of saints differs in nature from assemblies of 
men in any other capacity. God is where the Church is. To gather in 
the name of Jesus assures His presence in the midst. This conception 
of the nature of the Church requires that those who accept it must 
believe with an absorbing passion in the proposition that the Church 
in “intentionally, constitutionally, and essentially” one. Hence the very 
profession of Christianity carries a call to unity with The Church. 

Upon these bases, our Response to the Call to Unity must honor 
by the silence of omission all merely opportunist motivation for unity. 
We must confess an indifference to considerations for unity which 
argue that union will spare the purses of Christians; or that union will 
ensure safety to the pulpit in preaching the Word; or that union will 
facilitate administrative machinery. The virtue of worldly wisdom is 
unworthy of the Church. 
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The elimination of secondary implementations in the Call to 
Unity, opens the way for a direct appeal to the supreme authority of 
Christ for adjustment of all misunderstandings and disagreements 
regarding the remaining Reports from Lausanne. This principle 
brings the various “historic witnesses” and “confessional heritages,” 
the theologies and the “experiences,” of all groups and ages, directly 
to the supreme Revelator of God in Jesus Christ, and to His holy 
Apostles, the witnesses of His Gospel. We depricate the adoption and 
use of any devise which will obscure the issues involved. We will not 
be misled into an evasion of the problem of unity by refuge to such 
theological legerdemain as “unity in spirit’ or the false dogma of an 
“invisible Church.” 

At the same time, this high stand allows equally for true Christian 
liberality in respect of those doctrines for whose defense these devises 
were invented. We certainly do not intend to create a new Latin uni- 
formity which will vitiate the very unity for which we contend. We can 
and should find comprehension within the Church for all variations 
of Christian action in meeting new situations. Theology must be free 
in its own sphere. There is a sublime simplicity in the Faith which 
remains quite untouched by most of the questions over which the 
Church has divided. 

These principles may seem self-apparent to us. They are not so to 
Christians of dissimilar inheritance. The variations seen in the 
Lausanne Reports make this clear. Hence it is that the Response we 
make to these Reports, beginning with our Response to the first item, 
The Call to Unity, must be couched in terms which adequately, albeit 
in irenic spirit, convey our candid convictions. If we believe in unity, 
it is our present divinely imposed duty to contribute our share to this 
oecumenical consensus. We have no prepossessions to defend; no de- 
nominational pride to protect; no symbolical statement to establish. 
We seek to know and be known. We have no commitments beyond 
that to our Lord. The Church has a right to the strongest statement 
we can make of a Christian thinking so conditioned. 











DISCIPLES AND SCOTCH BAPTISTS 
By 
H. C. ARMSTRONG 


Ek ARE heirs and debtors to all who have gone before us, 

The Disciples of Christ are heirs of a long and great tradition. 

It takes its rise in the Renaissance and comes to us by way of 
Geneva, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. It is Humanist, Pres- 
byterian, Evangelical, and Baptist. The Baptist connection is a double 
connection; an Old World connection with the “Scotch Baptists” or 
Independents, and the New World connection with American Baptists. 
Each of these connections have made important contributions to the 
making of the mind of the Disciples. 

The story of the New World connection is well enough known 
to both Disciples and Baptists, and is a connection for which neither 
need in any way to apologize. What is called the “Early Relation” of 
the two peoples was a thoroughly natural and logical connection and 
was a profitable experience. The “Separation’’ came about by reason 
of circumstances and divergences which are perfectly understandable 
and explainable, and for which neither party is to be censured or con- 
demned. The right to separate like the right to dissent is a primary 
right held sacred by Separatists and Dissenters everywhere and always. 
Moreover, most of the “relations’’ of the time were “separated” one 
way or another by the rigors of the American Frontier. Disciples and 
Baptists alike are both “Separatist’’ and “Frontier.”” They are kindred 
people in ‘‘Separation”’ as they were in “Early Relation.” 

The Old World connection is earlier and not so well known. It 
is very important. It is from that connection that the Disciples derive 
many of those ideas and customs which have marked them as the 
“peculiar people’’ they have felt and called themselves to be. The story 
of this connection leads us to Edinburgh, the north of Ireland, and to 
Glasgow. 

Early in the nineteenth century, writes Conrad Moehlmann, “the 
Scotch Baptists practising immersion ‘for the remission of sins’ and 
feet washing, celebrating the Lord’s Supper weekly, with the idea of 
restoring the ancient Gospel and of abolishing creeds and confessions 
were filtering into northern Ireland.” This Scotch Baptist activity im 
the north of Ireland leads straight to that eventful meeting in the hous¢ 
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heard the preaching of the movement. Mr. Ewing inclined more to the 
views of Glas and Sandeman than did the Haldanes. The influence of 
Archibald McLean came through his writings which Mr. Campbell read 
and for which he had high regard; especially the work on “The Com- 
mission,” of which Mr. Campbell “was wont ever after to speak in the 
highest terms.” Another man to exert direct influence on Mr. Camp- 
bell’s mind was John Walker whom Alexander Carson had brought 
into the sphere of Scotch Baptist ideas. It was of this man that he 
writes to his uncle in 1815, “I am now an Independent in Church gov- 
ernment ;—of that faith and view of the gospel exhibited in John 
Walker’s seven letters to Alexander Knox, and a Baptist in so far as 
respects baptism.” And so, the story goes and grows. Directly and 
indirectly the Scotch Baptists had a large part in laying the foundations 
of the Disciples’ movement. 

What are the most important ideas which the Disciples have 
inherited from the Scotch Baptists. Six may be chosen out of a rather 
long list as primary. First, the idea of restoring the ancient Gospel. 
This is a kind of an omnibus idea out of which many kinds of things 
reasonable and unreasonable have come. Second, the principle of 
spiritual freedom and of the independance of the local congregation. 
The motives of this principle were both civil and religious. It has 
proven to be at once a bulwark of spiritual democracy and the excuse 
and justification for many kinds of individualisms and eccentricities. 
Third, the idea of taking the Bible alone as the rule of faith and practice. 
This principle has been greatly modified in the hands of the Disciples by 
the differentiation which they have made between the Old and the New 
Testaments. Fourth, the subject and character of baptism. At this 
point it must be observed that they did not get the form of baptism so 
much as its meaning. Not all Scotch Baptists were immersionists. 
Many of them were anti-immersionist. Greville Ewing was a stout 
opponent of immersion. Their concern with baptism was over another 
matter, namely, “believer’s baptism.” Infant baptism was a rite and 
sacrament of the Established Church and, therefore, an ordinance of 
the State. It was baptism by law; and therefore intolerable. Scotch 
Baptist baptism like Baptist baptism everywhere is soul-freedom bap- 
tism. As a matter of history the Campbells were not disturbed about 
the form of baptism until time for the baptism of Alexander Camp- 
bell’s first child. The larger question of the design of baptism did 
fully engage Mr. Campbell’s mind until he was called out to defend 
the Baptist position in debate. Fifth, the spirit of evangelism. The 
Scotch Baptists of all kinds, Haldanean, Glasite, Ewingite, or whatever, 
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of Thomas Acheson in western Pennsylvania in which Thomas Camp- 
bell announced that notable rule which has been the watchword of the 
Disciples. “That rule, my highly respected hearers,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell, “is this, that Where the Scriptures Speak, We Speak; and Where 
the Scriptures Are Silent, We Are Silent.” Commenting on this 
utterance Andrew Munro, a shrewd Scotch Seceder arose and said: 
“Mr. Campbell, if we adopt that as a basis, then there is an end of infant 
baptism.” Thereupon Mr. Acheson, greatly agitated, exclaimed: “I 
hope I may never see the day when my heart will renounce that blessed 
saying of the Scripture, ‘Suffer the Little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of heaven.” In 
reply to him James Foster said, “Mr. Acheson, I would remark that in 
the portion of Scripture you have quoted there is no reference what- 
ever to infant baptism.” Who was James Foster? He was precentor 
and a member of the Independent congregation of Rich Hill, Ireland, 
neighbor and friend of the Campbells, persuaded by them to come to 
America. He had heard John Walter discuss religious matters with 
his pastor, Mr. Gibson, who seemed like a child in Walker’s hands. 
He had heard Alexander Carson whom he regarded as the finest 
religious teacher to whom he had ever listened. James Foster was one 
of the organizers of the Christian Association and one of the first 
deacons of the Brush Run Church. His place and influence in the 
first days of the Disciples’ movement is large and lasting. He and 
his work are part of the Scotch Baptist inheritance. 

In Scotland John Glas carried these ideas a step further requiring 
two elders at the weekly administration of the Lord’s Supper, introduc- 
ing lay preaching by unpaid preachers engaged in other callings for a 
livelihood of whom education was not required, taking the Bible alone 
as the rule of faith and practice, and holding an intolerant attitude 
toward other Christians and Churches. The Haldanes and their fol- 
lowers held the same general body of ideas but took a more generous 
attitude toward other Christians and a less liberal attitude toward 
theatres and worldly amusements. 

How did these ideas come to the Disciples? They came very 
directly and by personal communication. Two men whose lives and 
works influenced Alexander Campbell deeply in the formative period 
of his mind were Greville Ewing and Archibald McLean, both Scotch 
Baptists. It was in Mr. Ewing’s home that he lived during the Glasgow 
sojourn. It was at Mr. Ewing’s table that he heard the story of the 
tise of the Scotch Baptist cause, and of John Glas and the Haldanes 
and their preaching. It was attending church with the Ewings that he 
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were radically evangelistic. They held great meetings and organized 
Sunday Schools all over northern Scotland and the Orkney Islands. 
“They based their right to preach to the people upon the indispensable 
duty of every Christian to warn sinners to flee from the wrath to come, 
and to point out Jesus as the way, the truth, and the life.” Sixth, 
missionary zeal. Robert Haldane provided the funds for the Mission- 
ary Magazine of which Greville Ewing was the editor and which made 
no small stir in Scotland. They brought a company of children from 
Africa, educated them, and sent them back to their own people as 
missionaries. 

So important is the Disciples’ heritage from the Scotch Baptist 
movement that Robert Richardson writes that that movement may be 
regarded as the first phase of “that religious reformation” which the 
Disciples call the Reformation of the Nineteenth Century. 





